

























From cold-blooded killers and violent outlaws to deadly 
mobsters and the liighwaymeii ofyore, crimes and the itxlividuaJs 
beliind them have captured the ima^ations of people the 
world over since time oegan. 

In All About History: Most Wantedwe shed light on tlie 
fascinating stories of some of historv s most notorious criminals 
and explore the lives and crimes of a host of lesser-lcnown but 
no less despicable individuals, Discover die gory detaOs of their 
misdeeds and what led them to a life on the wrong side of the 
law You'll meet depraved and sadistic Idllci^, the world’s most 
powerful crime bosses, outlaws from every era and some of 
histoi^^'s most infamous and influential teiroilsts. 

Who w^as the 'Raby Farmer? How did Pablo Fscoba r become one 
of the world's hchcst men? Who were tine ‘Public Enemies' and 
the men whose job it was to bring them to justice? Why did Guy 
Fawlces and !iis go -oonspiratora attempt to kill the king? What 
really happened to Billy the Kid? Who was tlae real Robin Hood? 
You'll disGOT'er the answers to alt these questions and more inside. 
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murder 





History's most infamous serial killer 
stalks the streets and the police hunt for 
him grows more desperate with every 

gruesome murder 



ugust 3ilsi 1888, Tire East End of London is not 
unaccustomed to violence or murders, but on 
Buck's Row lies a body that has been mutilated 
beyond even Wliiiechapel's reputation Ids' 
depravity, Her throat cut and abdomen gashed. 
Maty Atm Nichols, Itnowii as Polly, has become 
the first unwitting viedm of the modern era's most 
notorious serial killer. 


workhouses and lodgiJig houses over the stumner. 
On 31 August 1S88, Polly lias made her daily lodgings 
money three times owr but has drunk away most of 
her profits, so she must go out to work again if she is 
to have a roof over her head for the night. She is last 
seen in The Frying Pan public house before heading 
out into the night again minutes later her body is 
discovered on Bude's Row. Her throat has 



Polly Nichols is widely oansidered 
the Ripper’s first victim and shares 
a similar profile to most of his 
later victims. Estranged from 
irer family, Nichols has Vi'orked 
the dark streets of Whitecliapel 
for most of the decade. Known 
for her love of drink and with 
a tuitjulent personal history 
beliind her, Polly has been in 
and out of LondoiVs workhouses, 
where the destitute are offered food 
and shelter in retum for unsldlled work 
for over five years, e\'er since her husband 
ceased maintenance payments on the grounds that 
his wife lias been worldng as a prostitute. 

Despite finding a job working as a domestic 
servant during the spring of 1888, Nichols resumes 
Irer itinerant lifestyle and lives in a seties of 


The East End. the 
Ripper's hunting 
ground, was notorious 
for extreme poverty, 
violence and crime 


been cut and her abdomen slasj^ 
open. It will later be discovered in 
the mortuary that Polly Nichols 
body has been eviscerated loo. 

Even before the Ripper's reign 
of terror, the East End was a 
liotbed of violence, particularly 
toward women. While the 
police will later exdudc them 
from the socalled canonical 
murders - the five murders 
considered to have been perpetrated 
by the Ripper two women workir^ 
as prostitutes have already been killed in 
1888, Emma Smith and Martha Tabram were both 
violently murdered and mutilated that year, but with 
such events relatively commonplace there is little 
concern among the capital's police famae. This will 
soon ch,ange. 
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A biirly imisLichioed niaji, frederick Abbefline 
luKJws Lite slteelii of Whiteeiidpel well. Iidvuig worked 
iji the Metropolitaii Police force's 11 Division as a 
local inspector for almost ten years before receiving 
a promotion to inspeaor fiist-class at Scotland bilard 
in February 1888. With the resources of H Division 
seen as stretched and the seriousness of the Nichols 
murder recognised at the highest levels, .Abberline 
issernnded laark ro iA'liitechapel to oversee the 
investigation into the murders due to liis excellent 
iaiovvledge of the area's geography. criiiiiiiaJs and 
way of liie. Nobody doubts Abbcrlirie's suitability 
for The job - he i.s roa.sidereri fair and mehciilous. 

Witli increasing nuinbeis of detectives and 
divisions involved in investigating tlae 
mmdeis, Abbeilirie becomes Llie iiiost- 
recognised poikciTian connc'cted to ^ 
the Ripper rnurders, conducting 
interviews, viewing identity 
parades and hearing testimonies 
first-hand. Many high-ranking 
officials from Scotland Yard would 
compile their own theones based 
on Abberline's reports. 

Hovewi, die police a 
task on their tiands. The vicLiiris' 
profession is an unwitting assistance to the 
Kijiiper. 'Iftey' lead him to the sliado^vs. where they' are 
unliltely to be disturbed: die pei fect v^ay to commit 
iiiuider ill Wluledjapd. With an esLiiiiated 90,000 
poopio crammed into little more than 2.6 square 
kilometres (1.5 square miles) - and an estimated 
1,200 women worldiig as prostitutes at any one dine 
- policing Wliitechapel is near-impossible. This is 
made even harder by' Victorian methods of policing 
v'diich dictate that heat constables mu.st check in on 
theit rounds on rime or face their pay laeing docked; a 
quixotic rule tiiai leads to some constables tuntlng a 


The 
murders took 
place in the early 
hours of the morning 
on weekends, leading 
some to believe the 
Ifiller worked a 
dayjob 


liilind eye to enme in order to clieck in on time. By 19 
Septeniber,. Abbeiiinc* is forced to conclude diat, "iioL 
the dfghtc'st clue can at present be obtained'', as to 
Nichols' killer. 

Just a week after the murder of Nichols, the Ripper 
striltes again. On 8 Septeniber 1888, the body of Annie 
Chapman is discovered in the yard of 29 llanbury 
StroEt. T ier throat has been cut, but the mutilations 
are even more horrific. Clhapman's body has been 
disembov/elledand tlie intestiiies stnuig over Iter 
shoulder, par t of Cliapiiian's vvoirij has been reniovecl. 
Alongside Cliapfiian's meagre possessions Lliere is a 
learher apron found nearby. 

NevvTpapers quickly lafdi on to the hw murders 

leatliei' apron is seen as vital evidence 
by the press. A inan colloquially loiowii 
as 'Leatiicr Aproa' John Pizer, is 
reported to have been seen with 
Chapman shortly before her murder 
Pizer had previously attacked a 
man with a knife and sexually 
assaulted a pmstitirte the previous 
summer, w'hicb doesn't help his 
catise. Just as iniportaiitly - given 
lie IaiiipaiIt suspicion of Jews in llie 
East End Pizer is JewislL, spurring Ltie 
piiF:.s,s on to hystencal ann-Seminsm. "JTip 
toy Lmtio}} OfrsftxHsr describes i'i^er as having a face 
"not altogether pleasant to look tipon. by reason of the 
grizzly black strips of liair" and possessing "tliiii lips" 
with "a cfuel sardonic kind of look". However, Pizer is 
quickly discounted as a suspect when it is discovered 
he Itas an aLbi for both murders. 

Over the course of tire investigation, more than 
2.000 people are interviewed in connection to the 
murdersv witli a foars on slaughtermen, burchers 
and rlmse in rhe medical profession, dvte tn rlie initial 
belief drat tire murderer must litive some anatomical 
iuiowledge. Witli iliDusaiids of accvisaLioiis every 
week, Abberiine and H Division is strctchtd to 
breaking point. Public dissatisfaction with the 
investigation leads to the formation of a vigilante 
.group. The VVhitecliapel Vigilance Committee. 
Frustrated witfi the police's performance, tlie 
committee starts its own patrols, paying men a 
small wage to patrol the streets from midnight to 
the eaiiy hours of the morning, 

Without some of the mosi basic forensic science 
that crime-fightere will take for granted in the 20th 
century Abberline stmggles to malce any headway. 
'Ihe policeman would wallc the streets until die 
early Itolus seaidiing lor cities and would often 
give unlortuiiates lourpciicefor a night's doss to 
get them off the streets. At one point H Division 
ha.s I .fiOn reports to wade through and the strain 
on Abbeiline nearly biealcs bun 
Tlie police are deluged wiili letters - most 
of cheiTi overwlicliningly certain laltcs and 


[tLlNttfij \\ s li| )''F, 

infaimtion they do not trust. Hoivev'er, pliysical 
profiles built from claimed tvitness reports, in 
contradiction to the romanticised image of the Ripper, 
suggest a white man in his tw'enties or thirties with 
a infflcstaclieand dressed shabbily or as a tradesman 
or sailor, A criminal profile lay' police surgeon Dr 
Thoinaii Bund suggests a quicL. ecceiitiiciuan widioui 
anatomical knowledge and driven by sexual mania 
to kill: "Thp miJiderer must ha\re lieen a man of 
physical strength and of giear coolness and daring. 
Tliere is no evidence iliac lie iiad an accomplice, l ie 
must in my opinion be a sriaii subject to peiiouical 
attadcs oi homicidal and erotic mania. The eliaractor 
of the mutilations indicate that the man may be in a 
condition sexually, that may be called satyriasis." 

Victorians make much of sexual dysfunction and 
many who end up in lunatic asylums are aommitted 
tiiere for artivities that would not raise an eyebrow' 
today Nevreitbeless, while Riiaper wctirn.s sliow 
no signs of sexual assauJi, most believe tliat tiiere 
is a se.xudd eieineiil to the inuideis, given lire way 
the ctJipses are posed and the genital mutilabons 
that moirr display Abbeiline is siispidous of Jacob 
isenschmid and ar one point declares btni to he 
the most likely suspect, not a gieat leap, as he is 
given to bouts of iusaiiily and is known as the 'Mad 
Pork Butcher.' He is arrested on 12 September and 
subsequently committed ro the Bow, an infirmary 
asylum. Several weeks pass following Chapman's 
death and die hysteria following her death begins to 
die down. The East End allows itself to hope that the 
worst has passed before it is stiiick with a horrific 
double lolling in the eaiiy hours of September. 

Lilce Nicliols and Ctiapmaii Liz Stride lias worked 
as a piosLitiite but liad pieviously i un a collee liouse 
with her husband, who had died in l8Rd. At that time. 
Snide IS working as a charlady and making some 
money sewing, wliile occasionally receiving money 
from het on-off partner, Micliael Kidney. Days befoie 
her murder. Dr Thomas Barnardo claims to liavc scon 


MURDER 


“Even before the Ripper’s reign of terror, 
the East End was a notbed of violence, 
particularly toward women" 
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JACK the ripper 


Suqiects 

Frands Tumblety 

Pmfessioil: Hjeitiialist, con man 

Was be the Ripper?; 

An American quack 
doctor, Tumblety 
supposedly cmmed 
sets of reproductive 
organs in jars and 
was thought to be 
flamboyant and thus 
bomosevual while 
suclt scant evidence 
was sufficient for 
Ripper accusations in the 19 th century, 
Tumblety's extreme misogyny and criminal 
behaviour led to one investigating officer 
naming him as his favoured suspect, while a 
forensic analyst deemed his handwriting bore 
a similarity to the Ripper letters. 



Sir William Gull 

Profession: Doctor, Queen's physician 
Was he the Ripper?: 

Alan Moore's seminal 
graphic novel From 
Hetl suggests that Gull 
was the Ripper, wiping 
out a group of women 
who learned of an 
illegitimate Catholic lieit 
to the thioiie fathered 
by Prince Albert Victor. 
The Queen's surgeon, 
most famously played by Ian Holm in a film 
adaptation, is portrayed either as a diligent 
professional, thoroughly insane or acting as 
an agent of higher pmvers, both coqioreal and 
divine. None are talcen seriously. 



Stride in a lodging house m Whitediapel among a 
group of women v.tio opine chat they raiglit soon be 
murdered by the Ripper. 

Stride is found with her throat cut in Berner Street 
on X! Septeml:ier, Qf the canonical five, .Stride's 
nuuder Is considered the most dubious due to the 
lack of uademark iiiuLilaiioi-s, leading Lo speculatiCAi 
that Lfie murderer is inierrupied shortly alter killing 
Stride, or that her murder is committed by 
someone other tlian tlie Ripiier. peitiaps a would-be 
copycat. This tlieory ts given hirther credence when 
the body of Cathy Eddowes is discovered in Mitre 
Square 45 inmuces later. 

The IciHing of Stride is significant in that it features 
one of the most convincing eyewimess descilptions, 
given by a man named Israel Schwrartz. His aooount 
suggests that he saw the Ripper attack Stride before 
becoming aw.are that he was observed, shouting 
"I .iiTski!’ hefone Sclrw'arrz escapes. 'Jhe police sugge.st 


the collociuial term used to refer to Jews, is essayed 
to an accomplice nearby who makes it towards 
Schwartz himself. This theory leads the police to 
initially conclude that their suspects an? Jewish. 
However, Ahberllne is of the opinion tli,it tlie tenn 
is aimed in a derogatory manner at Schw=artz. given 
Ills Yiddish features. Sudi Is Abberlrne's standing in 
tfie invesLigdliori that tfiis taloe is adopted wiltiout 
quesbon, disamnting the throry that the Ripper was 
Jewish and working wirli Jewish ,iccomplices. 

Eddowies is not known to work routine^' ns a 
piostitLile and is in a relationsltip at the Lime of hei 
death. Sfie is given lo heavy drinking, Iro^i.'evcr, and 
on the night of her death is taken to Bishopsgate 
Police Station and locked in a cell until sober, At 
around lam. slie is released and turns to walk in the 
opposite direction to her lodging house - in less than 
an hour she wall be dead. Unlike Stride, Eddowes' 
Ixxiy has been horrifically mutilated Having nit 


Walter Sickert 

Ptofesslotl: Artist 
Was he tbs R^per?: 

Famed for his a\smt- 
giirde paintings, Siclrert 
was open about his 
interest in Ripperulugy. 
After his death. Sickert 
was accused of being 
an accomplice - or 
even committing 
the murders himself 
- in various books, 
including one by crime novelist Patricia 
Cornwell, who claims to have matched Sickert's 
DNA to one uf the Ripper letters. The theory is 
widely dismissed. 
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murder 


Jack the Ripper has become um of the 
worJd's rnost famous bogeyineii 





her diroar, die killer also disembowels liis victim, 
reincA,'ing port of lier Iddiieys arid uterus. The 
corpse's eyes iiavc also tx:en lonioved, as wctl as the 
tip ot her nose and an earlobe. 

'Ihe lemoval of The kidney is significant. Scotland 
Yaid and H Division are deluged with tliousands of 
letteis a week from the public, pointhig the finger 
at possible suspectSL What's niore, tire 
press daim that a number ot letters, 
purporting to be from the Ripper, 
have been sent to their offices. Of 
these letters, only one is believed 
to be potentialiy genuine. 

Sent to George 1 risk, bead 
of the Whitechapel Vigilance 
Committee, two weeks later, it 
contains a piece ol kidney ttiat is 
purportedly from Eddowes' body. 

'I'he lettens tlaought to be significant 
as tlie kidney is reported to showr signs 
of BiigfiL's Disease, whicli Eddow-es is known to 
have sufieied from. Tlie writer of the letter niarltcd 
as being written 'From Heif - claims to have eaten 
the missing kidney half and threatens to send Luslt 
the bloody knife used in the murder. 

Of the many letters leceit.'ed by police, only two 
others are given any credenee. The first is sent to 
tire Central News Agency on 25 September and 


begins with 'Dear Boss' and is signed 'Jack 'i'he 
Ripper,' tlie first use of this motiiker. It goes on to 
threaten to send tlie police the ears of the next vietiin. 
but while Eddowes' car has been cut tbc pathologist 
suggests this ^vas ooinodental to the Ripper slashing 
lier tltraat. 

Tire next, received on 1 October, is signed 'Saucy 
Jaeky' and references the 'double event of 
the murders of Stride and Eddowes. 
Although initially given credence 
due to tire apparent foreteDing 
of the murdeti the postcard is 
actuaiiy postmarked after the 
event. Borli are vddely rliouglrt 
to be Iroaxes written after the 
event, witii poLce even suspecting 
unscTuputous kJurnalisls Iteen to 
keep the story alive. The police put 
constables into jilain clothes to blend 
in with Whitechapel's locals and copies 
of tlie letters purporting to be fioju lire Ripper 
are posted througiiout the area in the vain hope that 
someone will recqgni&e the handwmting in them. 

How'ever, Abbertine has another problem - the 
climate of fear and hysteria breeds xenofrfiobia. which 
finds an outlet in persecution of the local Jewish 
population. Near to where Eddtrwes was found is 
a irtf^age srraw-led on a wall, implying lews are 


responsible for the murders. Five weelts pass w'ithout 
anoilier murder, witli an increased police presence 
and public vigilante at a liigti 

Mary Jane Kelly, unlike the othcT murder 
victims who were all in. their forties, is 25 yeais old 
and rents a piTOte room, fjlie woilts as a prostitute 
and has a fondness for drink, Iwing ended up in 
London by way of Ireland and Wales, according to 
varioas reports. On the morning of 9 November, 
Kelly'S landlord dispatches a lackey' to collect the six 
weelts of rent she owes. He finds only Kelly's body, 
hornbly eviscerated beyond recognition in her flat 
Over the h re is a kettle, the solder on which has 
nielteri. Ahberline surmises that the killer burned 
Kelly's clothes - which are missing - to provide liglit 
in wlilcli to carry out his macabre work. The 
mLitiJation is so extensiv'c that Dr Bond bdiovos Ifle 
murdeier would have been at work for at lea.st two 
hours. Kelly's otgrnshave been lemoved from her 
cliest aird abdominal cavnttes, her face destroyed and 
ireart missing. 

The brutality of the killing reignItes kar across 
UTiitechapei, so Scotland Yard announces a pardon 
for anyone with information leading to the arrest of 
tlie Ripper, However, at the height of his notoriety, 
the Ripper disappears. Just as quiddy as his reign 
of temor on the East End began, it ends. While then? 
are superhdally similar munders in 1889 and 1891, it 


Jacl< the Ripper 
is believed to have 
been left-handed but 
there is no evidence to 
confirm this 
















































































































































































































































































































JACK the ripper 





Hmhury 

8 Septemlt^T 1S88 

Annie ChajinidFh tS ff-uml on Saturday 3 
SepremhuF 1833= wil!?^ liet thraat cut and 
rirX..^m parriaSLy rcmovi^Cl. c^^lniid*'^i^J 
irlw secDond alticij( Ripnt'r v-vtim. 


f^asi London 


.1. l/p^rc Scfwrfr? 

30 Sept^mlwi 18&8 

Luaa llidJi <\T\ ho-ur-nfter StrLdij's 
body is Cythv J-cklowes i 

foojnd diM;iTiliuv/ffl|i?Lj .jnd with her 
rKroal cuL cipeil. 


/, Jwrrf 
7 Septemte IBSS 

Maltha Tabiaiii killi?il iin 7 August 
iy?\hi: srahhed SO timcs.Tlije iLivageTy o+thif 
mull(OL'-aticm arid daltkd pcilic^to link 

T^idiiVi Tnmder vri!:h tSwRipiin 11 n 11 deis. 
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“The writer of the letter - marked as being 
written ‘From Hell’ - claims to have eaten 
the missing kidney half” 


is not believed tlie si^iiie mail coiiuiiicied Llieiii The 
iiivestigalioEi slowly winds down but the Ripper lives 
on in the public's consdousnesa. The Whitechapel 
inuiders have also galvanised politicians into actiiig 
to improve the state of tire East End's skims, many 
of which are deated over the following decades. 
Abberline moves back to Scotland Yard, receives a 
promotion to the rank of chief insiiector and reriips 
in Iby^, 

While opinion of Llie idenilLy of die Rippei may 
be divided, most experts believe dial only 
incarceration, removal from Whitc'chapcl or death 
would liave prevtented the Ripper from killing 
again; having been forced to Idll from some son of 
conipiilsiuiL he would have been unable to resist 
had he mmaiiicd in the area and at liberty. In 
18^ Metropolitan Police Chief Constable Melville 
Macnaghten publishes a report that names three 
suspects - Jolin Druitt, Aaron Kosminski and Michael 
Ostrog - as three likely candidates. However, factual 
inaccuracies blight the report, while Ostrog was likely 
imprisoned in Prance at tlie rime of the murders. 


Macnagliteti's report is iiidicatiw of the lack of sound 
factual basts behind many Ripper accLsatiors. 

As [or the man in char^ of the investigation at the 
time, Abberline's favoured candidate was Sewerym 
Antonowlcz Kloso’.vski, also known as George 
Chapman, a Polish immigrant hanged in 1903 for 
murdering three of his mistresses. Chapman w'orked 
as butcher, wa.s known to be iiaranoid and to Garry 
a laiife, lived near tire location of tire first murder, 
matched physical profiles from woress staiements 
and fiated woiricfi. T catinoL help fc'cling tliaL ttiis 
is the man vsti struggled so hard to capture J5 years 
ago," said the Ripper Irunrerin an interview conducted 
in 1W3 witli the Mall Gteeirc: 

Abbertine pointed out that the date of Cliapniaii's 
arrival in England coindded with the beginning of 
the murders and that they ceased v^hen he left for the 
USA where Chapman was later tried and hanged for 
murdering Iris mistresses. Cliapman liad also studied 
medicine and suigery in Russia - leading Abberline to 
state that some of the Ripper murders constituted the 
work of an expert surgeon. I he tnspector also recalled 



a story in wfiicli a wcalLhy .American gentleman had 
offered foray a si}l>a]ratior at a pathology' museum 
for organs - perhaps Conner ting this anecdote wntli 
evidence that the Ripper had removed several oilmans 
fioiir his victiitis. "IL seems beyond belief dial such 
ini Ml nan wickc’dncss coukl enter into tlie miridol 
any man," sard Abbeiiine of his theory. Howevw, 
the retired policeman admitted that 15 years later, 
Scotland Yard was iione the wiser as to the Ripper's 
identity. The same can be said over 125 years later; 
bek the Ripper is an endunng mystery whose 
identity seenns destined never to be revealed. 
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The story of how one of history’s 
most reviled figures terrorised the 
Kingdom of Hungary 


A s the cold midwinter of iGio seeped through 
the stone of Caclitice Castle In Hungary', 
screams could he heard coming fronr 
within. The 50 -year-old widow, Councess 
Elizabeth Bathory was indulging in some 
entertainment. At her feet lay a young serving girl 
who was being binned with red-hot irons. Slie would 
not survive. 

The Countess, who would come to be known as the 
most prolific female killer in history, seems to have 
found pleasure in inflicting pain and misery on her 
servants, serfs, and anyone who crossed her, Over the 
years these tales nf tnitiire grew so monstmiis that she 
was thought to have bathed in the blood of virgins, 
a pastime tliatgranted her eternal youth. Like the 
fictional clraiattei Dracula, with whom sire is often 
compared, she is seen as a monster and someone who 
inflicts pom on others for personal pleasure. Over 
centuries of folklore and embellishment, fact and 
fiction has become muddled with the number of her 
\nctims cited as high as 650 . 

The Kingdom of Hungary, where BSthory hailed 
from, looked much different in the late iGth and early- 
I7tir ceniLii ies tlraii it does now. The so ud lei n half was 
claimed by the Ottoman Empireand offered them a 
potential gateway into Europe. Opposing this in the 
north were the various wealthy nobles who. in spite of 
perceived religious imolerance, were as distrustful of 
ea ch oth er a s f Irey w'ere of The Turkij. 


Elizabeth, as she is Icnowm by her anglicised 
name, wasboin to Baroii Thurzo tl^rhory and 
Haroness Anna Rarhoiy Although they hailed 
from tv.’o separate branches of the family - Thurzd 
fnrm the Ecsed and Anna from the Som lyd 
their lineage can be traced back to nobles who 
aided Vlad liieIiiipaier in liis attempis tO'seize 
the WaJladiian tliioiie. An ominous connection. 
As her father was a Voivode of Transylvania, 
ttgave him exclusive administrative, judicial 
and military powers within that subset of the 
Kingdom of Hungary, 

This means that as .soon as Rafhory was born, 
she already had an advantage o\'er a significant 
portion of ihc Ilun^iarian population. As part 
of tile landed elite, she was schooled in Larin, 
German and Greek, and her family's v/ealtli 
meant that she w'ould not want for anything in 
her early life. 

Her v.'edding to Ferenc Nadasdy, whose family 
- like the Rathori's - was one of the more wealthy 
families in i lungary, was attended by over 4.500 
guests. They 'were berieithed when she was 
around li years old, but slie was i umaiLied to have 
carried a peasant's love child a few years later. A 
report tells of the child being npped apart by dogs. 
As with many aspects of Bathory's life, the truth 
ts haid to pin down. ,As the social standing of her 
family was above her husband's coming into the 
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A re-cieation of Istvan Csok's 
{)aintirL|; of tbe tottilcifd 
\ictinQS of ElizjboEh B^thoiy. 

The ori^na] painting was 
^ destroyed in WW[[ 


niari lage, she had refused to cliange lier last name, 
remaining a Rarhory. Her independence is dearly 
spelt out in a letter she wrote to Lord Banffy, a fellovv 
Hungarian roblL': 

7 know ]vell Lord tbatltfjis isoniy tbemm-' 

pouer(y, ibciiyou would be walchirtg. my small eslaic'arul 
do Ibis... buiyeiknotvyuuihis. l/Ml will not aiiow myself 
to be dominated by men for long" 

eathcry’s early life gives no indication to tlie 
honible accusations that would find her in later 
life. The couple had five or six children 
depending on which records can 
be trusted, although some did 
not inaicc it past infancy I ler 
husband ioughL hi Llie OLloinan- 
Hungarian wars and it is in his 
absence That Bathoryis thought 
to have started to indulge in 
her sadistic tendendes. Tales of 
flagell ation, bra n ding i ron s a nd 
sewing one u n f ort unate gi rl's mouth 
shut because she talked too much 
would all lx? riiiiiOLus Lliat dbounded while 
Nadasdy was absent, 

Hais life was not to last however, as Nadasdy fell 
ill to a mysterious malady and died m 1604 This 
sudden death meant that Elizabeth found herself the 
owner of a string of e.states tlaat stietched over all of 


“It is in her husband’e absence that Bathory 
Is thought to have started to indulge in her 
sadistic tendencies” 


While 
some reports 
link her with the 
deaths of 650 young 
women, Elizabeth 
was only officially 
charged with SO 
murders 


gieatci Hungai y iu places like* Vienna. Eecloov and 
Nyirbator. Properties like Cachcice Castle, situated 
in the Carpathian mountains, and the surrouitding 
villages is wliere she w'ould choose to make her 

home, hot h durj ng and after her hu sband's 
lifetime. These lands gave her already 
great wealth such a boost that 
^ she becdnie the richest, mosi 

puwei iul aj id dcsiiabie countess 
in the land. 

With the death of her 
husband, Bathory surrounded 
herself wsrh courtiers and 
servants, wlio would later be 
accused of the same crimes as their 
mistress. They were made up of older 
women ai id a crippled boy. These wonieii. 
Anna. Ilona Jo, Dorottya, Katalin. and the boy FiezkP, 
were an assortment of vjet nurees, washerw'omen 
and friends. Not a stereotypical band of toituters. 

It is from their testimonies that we learn of some 
of Rathory's wilder behawours, like hiring chunks 


of ilesii out of woinen, some Limes without even 
leaving the com fort of her bed. There was also 
talk that Elizabeth bear her sei vants with cudgels, 
whips, needles and red-hot irons, The abuse was 
not always so active, howec'er, as some girls were 
doused with cold water and left outside to freeze to 
death. The.se unfortunate victims seem to have been 
predominantly castle servants, but also consisted of 
young, gentiiliC’d gills who wore sent to die Bathory 
estate to learn courtly etiquette. 

Without the steady stieant of plunder from hei' 
husband’s military campaigns, the Bathory estate 
was beginning to run lov. on funds. The King owed 
an enormous dehr to her late husband and Elizabeth 
madefreciiient trips to tlie royal treasury, attempting 
to have this coin repaid. 

These acts w^ere said to have gone on until l6i 0 
when the bloody accusations could no longer be 
ignored. It was decided that the Palatine of Hungary. 
Count Gyorgy TTiurzd, w'oiild investigate these 
distui bances.. A Palatine was a high-level official 
in the kingdom, a remnant of the bygone Roman 
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ELIZABETH BATHORY 



era, and was second only to tlie king In power 
'rhiir7jd, with Ills military' backgnound andlaolitical 
experjencx;, was seen as the best man for the job, 
Arriving at Bathory's estato, he claims in his 
personal account to have found the dead body of a 
yoiuig woman, and another w'liose inoi Lai wounds 
woie plainly caused by LorUne. More woiiieii were 
also found imprisoned and seemed to be waiting to 
meet tlie same fate. He wrote in his letter- 
"iv/xw my men enfer^ Cse/t/x Manor. fh’y,fi?iJi/(/ 



[The more sho drinks, 
Ihfl prettier sbe gels, 

The prenier she gels, 
the thirstier 
5hegets. 


The blocMly countess 


Eli^^^belh Bsthpry's fame does nol come just from herfemiliy nam^r riches or power, bul r^thf^r from the dark ^nd 
twisted tales that have attached themselves to her over the years. Bathing in the blood of virgins is a tall tale, but 
is it really true? As il stands there is no contemporary evidence Lhat BAtfiory bathed in blood or tfiat its power gave 
her eternal youth. 

During her lifetime she was usually referred to as 'the Infamous lady' and it would not be until around 200 
years later, when the or^in of the vampire was starting to take shape in Eastern Europe, that the story would be 
attributed to her. Youth and vitality were connected to blood, and it wasn't a big leap to think that new blood would 
keep someone fit and healthy. ^__ 

different ways, the most common being 

that an enraged Eathory slapped a servant H 

and as a result got some of the victim's H 

blood on her hand. On wiping it away, she 

observed that the skin looked noticeably H / 

younger and healthier. After this discovery H 

she would regularly bathe in tubs ft til of H J 1 

the stuff, or take a 'shower' with bodies lUk A 

cut and hung from the ceiling, covering H KBfW HiTrPBfffiffiB w fli9M4Rfl9 

The first time the legend appeared in H 
print was in 1729 in Tragica Historra by a 
Jesuit scholar. This account is thought to H 
have been gained from local oral history H 

that has either been warped in translatinn ^ 

□r was hearsay from the start. 

Biographers of BIthory have drawn H 

parallels between the Countess and the H 

title character of Eram stoker's Dnc7CtT/a - - 

(1397), insinuating that the former - as 
much as Vlad the Impaler - was the H 

inspiration for the latter. Whether or H I 

not she spawned stoker's icon is gp for ' V ■ 

debate, but it is certain that Bathory 1 JH 

has had a large impact on the modem- H - i 

day bloodsucker, contributing to the H 

iconography of vampire fiction through 
the likes or Hammer's Countess Dracula 
a nd provocative Belgian h orro r Daughters H 

Of Darkness, both released in T971. Less 
are tn have 

inspired the lesbian vampire' 
established through Joseph Sheridan Le 
Fanu's novella Carmith 0B72), while one 

her haunts - ^adhttce Castle 
- served as Count Orlok's 


agir! dead in the house; another Jdiiom^ in death as 
a result of many uviiinds and agonies. Jn addition to 
this, there itti.'? alsoaivovndedand tortured 
woman there; the other ric/ijfT'jfi’ were kept 
hidden away...'' 

Tliurso did noL catch Bathory in 
the act of roi nii'in^ rk^ese women; 
it was a later embellislanrent to 
t he story. What Thurzo does 
provide is an eyewitness aroniinr 
of Bathory seemingly engaged in 
Ltic torture and iniirdcr ol servant 
gills at liei pkee of residence. It's 
not quite bathing in virgin's blood, but 
damning none the less, 

Bathory and her accoiiiptices were then arrested 
as officials began their im'estigation. Under torture, 
her acoomplices admitted that they were rompliat in 


a number of atrocities committed over the years and 
other witnesses spoke of seeing seemingly 
liQildreds of yOLiilg woineil toi Lured 
liiidkilled. Her ser vant Ilona JO gave 
this account; "She pricked the girls 
{ til rougli thei i' ti ngevs with pi ns 
and said, 'If it burrs tlip Vvhore, 
then she can pull it out,' if she 
did .so, The Indy would beat her 
again and rut off the finger.'' 

With the necessary information 
ejitiaeted. her aecoiiiplioes were 
executed aw'eek later. Another witness 
testimony brought BatlioiT.''s ciimes to tire 
attention of the court; 

The second witness was the honourable Tamas 
.Im^rka, Judge of the CityofKossJoldny. about 40years 


old. sworn and intenogated; he spokeoftlteenteltyof 
the w(}man Elizaljeth Bat/xiry... £rncf,i:cTji!;f in addition, 
that he bad beard from someyoi mg servants of the 
said Lady... Ijow extremely cruel this woman was with 
her maids; na/nely that she burned some of doem on 
the abdomen wnh a red-hot iron-. ori)ers she seated in 
a large, earthen tank and poured boiling water over 
them andscxtlded the skin, in this way causing them to 
suffer, the same witness had alsoftequently.seen the. 
appearances of the virgins in her retinue disfigured and 
covered with blue spots from numerous bio iwi'..." 

Ball lory was never able lo defend herself or her 
actions, being turned dowm to represetit herself in 
the trial. Thiiizo used his contiections with the King 
to impose petpetuis careeribus (lifeimprisonment) 
rather than the death penalty. And so Bathory was 
condemned to live the rest of her life imprisoned in 






Elizabeth died at 
the age of 54 after 
spending four years in 
solitary confinement 
in Cachtice Castle 
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Bathory 's coat of arms, honouring 
the Order of the Diagoii and the 
family's origin story 


The B^ithory 
funily 

El i zabetl Ys ar cestors rose to 
flex significant political pcwer 
inHimgaiy 

The origins of the Balhorys have been traced 
back to nth-century Hungarian npble^ who 
emigrated from Swabia (now modern-day 
Germany), The faiiiily would spirt a few 
centurirs later into two distinct branches, 
the Ecsed and Somlyo. with Eiizabeth's 
parents Lonning from botfi branches. 

Tine Bathoiy's connection with the Order 
of the Dragon, Efi^ebeth'^ ceet of arms and 
dragons m general can be traced hack to 
tfie legendary origins of the family. In the 
year ^00. a pious warrior named Vrtus slew 
a dragon in the swamps of Ecsed and w^is 
gifted the name Bathory in recc^it»n. The 
three dragon tafcrns on the coat of anns are 
thought to nepiesent the three lance thrusts 
ft loolc to slay the drake. 

The Bithorys woukd grow to hold 
many religious, luilitaty and civil roles in 
governmerTt. A prime example ^voud be 
Cardinal Andrew fiarthory. who would 
become the Grand Master of the Order 
of die Dragon. Perhaps the most famous 
member of the family, Elirabeth not 
withstanding of course, is Stephen Bathory, 
who became king of Poland in 1576. He has 
been described as the 'darling of both the 
Polish public opmion and Polish histohans' 
and was unde to Elizabeth through her 
mother, but probably didn't factor much 
in her life. Hs re^gn is hailed as one of the 
stnejngGst in Polish history where he beat the 
Habsburg candrdate to the throne, defended 
the borders from Russian incursions and 
attempted to build a great state from 
Poland, Muscovy and Transylvania (which he 
was count of). 

These prominenl connections across 
Eastern Europe have been theorised as 
another reason why Elizabeth vras not 
brought to tiial. The embarrassmefit 
allegations like EiizabetJVs could bring to the 
family name wouFd have been acute and so 
the Bsthorys Lised their power and influence 
to hafve her impriscuted instead. 



her own castle, bricked up in a room with a sliver 
of space CO Itave food passed tlrroiigh and to allow 
airflcm^ I ier lands and w^eaUh were strip|>ed frnni her 



and divided up among her relatives. 

In this way she would din alone four years 
later. I ter last locarded words were her telling her 
guard. "Louie tiow^ cold my hands are." uothLig, 
inlsLiess. Jus L go and lie duwa"' was. tlie leply. 

She was found dead in the morning and buried 
nearby to the outrage of the^nllagei s who 
rioted. Her body was then moved to 
the Bat hory family crypt but has 
si n re di sappeared a n d to thi s 
day it IS not knowm where her 
remains lie. 

By all accounts the life of 
Elizabeth Bathory was one of 
a sadist, someone who enioyed 
inflicting pain and suffering on 
her fel low Hu n ga i1a ns.' There is some 
evndenre,howefver,Thaf could show 
her in a different light- one that paints her as 
a victim of puiiticaE manoeuvring and slander on a 
massive scdle. 

By a happy coincidence (for them), or by more 
sinister connections, many of the Countess's relatives 
that received new lands had close ties with Count 
Thurso, as did many of the witnesses at Bathory's 
trial. Thi.s meant that these people had something 


SO gain from the condemnation and imprisonment 
of Elizabeth. Naturally, su.spinon should he .shown 
Eo these figures and their accounts in order to view 
Bathory'a actions fairly. 

Ttic cunlussioris iruin her ateoinpltcus were 
gained under torture, a method that is suspect 
and often tlrought of as inadmissible iir a 
modern-day court. 'I'liis, coiipled with 
Elizabeth's lack of trial and personal 
defence, has left large gaps in 
our knowledge of the situation, 
and i n t hose gaps my ths have 
sprouted and taken hold. Witli 
the main evidence levelled 
against Batliory coiniirg from 
these confessions and independent 
witness testimonies, there are some 
v;ho believe that Bathory was the victim 
of a conspiracy. 

This is certainly a poasibility, as the removal ul a 
powerful local rival would suit the aims, ul Tlmrzo. 
who would also gain credit for stopping a 'monster'. 
The extended Bathory family also stood to .gain 
many benefits from the lands that they stood to 
inherit. Elizabeths lucrative land holdings w^ould 
have been seized by the crown, not passed to her 


Elizabeth's 
Idlling spree is 
thought to have taken 
place over a period 
of almost 20 years - 
between 1590 
and 1609 
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relatives, if she had been nied and convicted, it is 
also very convenient that with the condemnation 
of B^thory, the 1 lungarian King would be free of his 
large debts Lu her estates. 

Fieri latLiie deatlis and lire beating of ser vants 
was a grisly part of daily life in this period, and these 
actions could liave been tised to pin non¬ 
existent crimes on Bathory. Some 
ideas go even further, stating that 
many of the 'torture' devices 
used were actually healing 
instruriients, that when site was 
accused of burning servants 
with red hot irons she was not 
do) ng it for pi easure, liut as a way 
of statincliing a bleed iirg wound: 
trying to save lives rather than take 
Them. The VvOiinds left behind by such 
drastic actions could W'dl be perceived as 
torture wounds if the context was unknown; taking 
Thunib's surprise visit as an exaanple. 

These arguments are plausible, although Thurzo 
did not initiate the investigation on his owm, but was 
oalered toby tire atithority of King Matcliias 11. 'The 
King had received years of complaints by Magyari, a 
lora IT .1 ith eran m i ni step wh n wa scon cerned about 


the activity coming from witliin Rathory's estate, Et 
is also known that Thurzo did not go to the Bathory 
estate wit h t he sole intention of arresting El i zabet h 
and seems to have been geriLiinely alLeniptirig to find 
out tire tr uili behLid tire accLisations. He may have 


were tliere oilier factors at play than simple justice? 

Tire figure of 650 victims seems high, and it is 
generally agieed that the actual niiinberwas niiich 
lower. '^Vhatever the truth, the fact remains that 
Elizabeth Bathory and her story has become one of 
the most infamous e\'er told. 


Emperor Maifhhs xjs AreMuke by Lucas 
van Valckenbarch, painted in 1533 







Cachtice Castle 
is now part of 
modern-day Slovalda 
and is located close to 
the border with the 
Czech Republic 


believed the murmurings of terrible goings on were 
spread by Elizabecli's cousins in an attempt 
to dest.ibjlise the region and nr,ike i 
power play for t he c town .Whatever 
the tnith of the mafter, in the ey'es 
of the contemporary nobles, the 
perpetrators ol tticse terrible 
crimes had met tjierr ulLiniate 
fate and the case was closed. 
With over 300 witness 
testimonies and eyewitness 
accounts from some of her closest 
ad visoiTi, it 1 s di ffi cult to bel ieve that 
there is not a kemel of truth in the stories. The 
quL’stion becomes flow much is to be believed and 
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It's the iconic Wild West story and thus, in the 150 
years since its making, it has become fraught with 
embellishment and myth. What was the real history of the 
hunt that made the legendary lawman Pat Garrett? 



y the lafe 19tli century. cartognpherR had 
mapped much of tlae world, and die globe, 
almost as we Icnow it today, was a well- 
established fact Tu die east, the Victorian 
Empire had peaked despite being ousted 


from Its interesTs in the New World colonies a 
centtiry earlier, and the decades chat 
followed independence Day had seen 
a fledgling United States simmer 
with civil war and Jawleasness. 
in the wake of the British, the 
new American government 
had made vast territorial gains, 
picking up the entire Louisiana 
region - a huge s;iv,iThe of 
grasslands over a rail!ion square 
kilontetres - from France's 
Napoleon Bonaparte lor a snip,, at 
just $15 million. B<]rdcr disputes and 
infightirsg foUowd. but that did not halt 
the USA's progress from the Great Plains to the 
coaslliiie of the Golden Stale. 

The boundary ol this new nation had spilled 
westward too rapidly for any population to 
fill, let alone for the lawmakers of the White 
House to effectively control The West tvas true 
frontier territory, its people as feral and keen as 
its unrelenting climate, no place for the timid or 
fragile, This crucible Forged two characters, the 


outlaw Billy the Kid and sheriff Patrick Floyd 
Garrett: their independent life stories alone liave 
resonated clirough generations, but it is Pat's pursuit 
and iho uitiriiaLe deatfi of tfie Kid LhaL tias defined 
them both. 

Hollywood has rradmonally piesented an 

extremely romanticised notion of this era. 
so while the stereotypes of sheriff, 
outiaVl^ saloon owner, settler, 
Mexican, cowboy and their lik 
can usually be ral<en with a 
mere pincli of salt, the black 
and white morality of the Silver 
Screen is laughably far from the 
truth, [here w,is often little to 
separate lawman from lawless 
but a small steel star, so we're 
,oing to rub away tfic sepia and 
journc;y to New Mexico in late 1880. 
tvhere Pat (Ikin etT Inas just been aptxomred 
the sheriff of Lincoln County, 

Garrett was an iiiiposing 19 uieLres of lean 
gunman and a known deadeye sfiot. Coupled 
with his imposing figure a.nd reputation, he made 
a first-class choice for a visiting deteaive in the 
employ of the Treasury Department, Azariah Wild, 
to help track down the source of $50,000 worth 
of counterfeit gteenhacks that were circulating 
the county, (jarrert himself employed another 


While some 
estimates suggest 
BUly tlie Kid lulled 21 
men, the figure was 
more likely between 
four and nine 















BILLY THE KID 













The shooting of Billy 
the Kid solidified 
Garretrs fame as a 
lawman and gunman 


y 


moil - Barney Mason - to bait tlie two suspected 
of disiiibutiiig ihis ciirreticyi raiiLh owner Dan 
Dcdrick and anodicr, WII West, who fiad made 
himself and their intentions cleat in a letter that 
Mason had intercepted, Those intentions were that 
ttiey would launder the money by buying cattle 
in Mexico as fast as they could with an assistanL, 
w'ho would unwittingly take the hit in the e\i'ert 
that tlieir ruse was discovered. Mason was 
to be the fall guy, Mow that they had 
Uie advantage, CaiietL jiiiiLriiCLed 
Mason to travel Lo the White Oaks 
ranch and play along with then' 
nefarious plans 
In rlie brisk New' Mexico 
winter. Mason rode out to 
Dedrick's. There, ire ran into 
three gunslingers on the njn 
from the aurhorities; Dave 
Rudabaugh. wlro had killed a 
Las Vegas jailer during a break-oui; 

Billy Wil-son, another iniirdener yet to 
he caughtj and the last was none other than 
Billy the Kid - the unlawful Idller who had busted 
hiinself out of jail once already, made a livLig by 
cattle rustling and gambling, surrounded hinrsell 
wnth like-minded outlaws and w'hose lepntation 
wMs on the cusp of snowballing rov^ards near 
mythological status, Tire attitude of the era was 
such that a lawman and a wanted iiiaii could 
be trading campfire stories one day, then bullers 
the next, The Kid and Garrett were once thought 
to have gambled together, and Mason was also 


known to be on friendly terms witli these three, 
Tlius. both parties made their pleasantries then 
entered a game of high-stakes mind gaines, 
wheretry the Kid attempted to ferret out the true 
nature of Mason's visit (suspecting he had come 
to ascertain his location and then report to the 
sheriff), while Mason threw the Kid a red herring, 
stating that he w'as there to take in some horses. 

The Kid didn’t buy this ruse. Smelling a rat, 


before retuining to lepoit at Garrett's place in 
Roswell. Shortly alter, Garre tit received a letter 
from Roswell Rn.scin's Captain l.ea, detailing the 
cniTiinal ,icn\nhes of The Kid and his companions 
in the area, Gaiiett w'as commissioned as a United 
States rnaislial and given a warrant for the arrest 
of Henry McCarty, aka Williani II Bonnc'y, alta 
Billy rhe Kid, on the charge of murder. The hunt 
w^as on. The Kid's days were numbered and on 27 


Bom in New York 
City, Billy the Kid 
moved to New Mexiro 
after brief periods in 
Kansas and Indiana 


he met with Dedrich and his fellow 
outlaws with the intention of Idlling 
Mason, but Dcdrick feared tlic 
repercussions would ruin 
his illicit pl.ins, .so the Kid 
relaxed his proverbial itchy 
trigger finger. 

A local posse on ifie hunt 
for Billy had been raised and 
the town of White Oaks was 
agitated with the news that 
the outlaw was in the area. The 
heat was too much for Mason to 
follow through with Ins ordei^ without 
raising suspicion, so he lay low for a few days 
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BILLY THE KID 



November 19HO, tire curtain was lifted on one of 
hisLury's [iiosL famous Wild West dramas. 

The new marstial already had a reputaticjn and 
might have put the fear of Cod into the common 
ctiminal, but he was no fool, The Kid was by now 
a true desperado, one who had cut Iris teeth in the 
revenge killings of the Lincoln County Wat, and 
was more likely to go out in a blas;e of glory than 
he was to lay down his arnns and come quiefly. 
Carrett had raised a posse of about a dozen men 
fioiii the citizens of Roswell and made Iris way 
to Fort SLiriiner to pick up Itie OLitlaws' trail, 
which would lead them to his suspected hideout 
at i.,os i^oitales, 'I'he many miles of desert scrub 
and oveiTgrowm trade were neither an easy noi' 
iineveutful ride, and saiv a Kid associate 
namod Torn Foliard flee the posse 
in a hail of bullets. When the 
liideouf at Los Portales - a 
hole in a dif f face with 


The Kid is thought to have 

kiHed his victtiii a. few 
months l>ofoto his i&ih birthday 


a fresh water spring 
- himed up nothing 
more tlian a few head 
of cattle, the posse fed 
and watered tlieinselves 
before teturniiig to Fort 


Billy the Kid's 
date of birth is 
imkiicfWTi, but it's 
thought that he was 
just 21 years old at the 
time of his death 


Sumner, where tTirrett 
dismissed them, Ir was not tht 
showdown lie liad hoped for. but 
Garrell wasn't the ttiiilliiig kind. 

Over the ntixl few days, Carrett. accompanied 
by Mason, encountered Sheriff Romero leading 
a posse of swaggering Mexicans to Puerto de 


The Wild West in numbers 

The times were hard, but surprismgly, the crimes were nowhere near as bad as they are in the western United States today 



The h ighes-t annusl body count fer Tombstone, Arlzons, happened in 

1881. the same year as Wya tt Earp's famous gunhght at the OK Cofra I • Ttie biggest val ue stagecoach shipments in today's equivalent - usua lly gold bullion 


S 

The number of bark 
robberies across 15 states 
from 1859 to 1900. There 
weren't many banks and 
with nci carSp it was a lot 
harder to getaway with it 
back then 




The numbeff of murders from 1670--05 in five 
Kansas towns, a lowerper capilathan today 


13 May 

1881 

Silly the Kid's hanging date 
set by Lincoln county courts 



The nu mber of times the outlaw Black 
B^rt robbed staigecoaehes in California, 
makingthmjsands of dollars a year 
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murder 



Pat Garrett's 
Sharps rifle 

USA1BE0-81 

> DESIGNERS: C»IAN SHARPS 

- UANUFACTURERrSHARPSRIFLF 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

" NUMBER j>RaDUCED:l2aQQ0^ 
"EFEEGTIVE RANGE 

- WIISflT:43KG 

- CAIIRRE: 

■FEED SYSTEM: I ROUND 
■ACTIOIt FALLING BLOCK BREECH 
LQADING 

- ftOVANTAGES;VERSAT5LE 
"DiSADVdfrAGE&'MIEFUL. 

[JiFENSIVE 

HmPDLAROSES: MILITARY I lUW. 
SPRITT 


For shootouts, showdovms, soldiers and civilians 
these were the guns that won the West. The Kid 
and Garrett made darned sure their tools of the 
trade were the best 


r Pat Garrett's Frontier Colt 

USfll878TO 

>BESIGNERE;'iVILLIAM MASON 

»FED SYSTEM: eVLINOER MAGAZINE 

> MANUFACTURER: CQITS PAH NT 

»ACTION: DGUeLE-ACTIQ.N REVOLVER 

IIHEARMSMANUFAGTyftiNOCUriliPANY 

• ADVANTAGES: INTFRRHANGFABIF 

* NUMBER PRUDUCEDlSTSiO 

AMMUMTIDN WITH RIFLE. GOOD 

> MUZZLE VRDCny:2!i3 Ml'S 

SramNGPOlVEH 

* WEIGHT: U04BG 

>1]ISADVANTABES:NGNE 

» CALIBRE 4i-dO WINCH ESTER 

*i>DPULAHUSES;CIVILIAN.SHERITr 


Luna shot and wounded a felon named Mariano 
Leiv’a, call^ed his way our of Romero and iris posse's 
attempts to arrest him for this shooting and then 
loarned of another party - lt?d by an agent for the 
Panhandle stockmen the Kid had nrstled cattle 
from - who was also on the trail of the Kid, Steel 
nerves, a steady liaiid, sliaip wit and some luck liad 
everiLuaJly seen Garrett true once again. 

Garrett met with Panhandle agent Frank Stewart 
at i.as Vegas, tlie former Spanish colornaT TowTi 
of IMetv Mexico and not the ‘brighT-llgliT city-to-Tae 
more Lliaii 1,000 kilometres to the west. They left 
on 14 December lo eateii np whth Stcivart's party 
and broke the news to them; some baulked at the 
ide.a of an encounter with the Kid and his gang, 
but Stewart did not reproach any man who had 
reservations. "Eto as you please boys, but there is no 
hme to talk," he told them. “Those who are going 
wnth me, get ready at once. I want no man who 


hesitates," in the end, Stewart, Mason and Garrett 
added a further six men to their cause, 

Ahead of the party, Garrett had sent a spy, a 
trustw'orlhy man named Jose Roibal. who node 
tirelessly to H'ort Sumner to sniff rhe Kid out, Koihal 
perfonited his duty in a suitably subtle fashion and 
reuirned to meet Garrett with die news Liiat tlie 
outlaw lie sought was certainly at Fort Sumner, dial 
he w'as on the lookout tor Garrett and Mason, and 
rliat he was prejiared to amlinsh them, 'Ihe Kid had 
no idea tliat Gavrerr laad company with him 
Fullow'iiig this, die posse made their way to 
an oid hospital building on tire eastern side ot 
the towm to await the return of the outlaws. The 
Kid arri\'ed sooner than expected, A light snow 
carpeted the ground so that, despite the low' 
light of the evening, it was still bright outside. 
Ne\'eTfheless, Garrett and company were able ro 
position themselves around the building to rheir 


advantage. Outlaws Foliard and Pickett rode up 
front and w'ere first to feel the sting of the posse’s 
six-shooters, though whose bullets killed Foliard 
that day remains unknown. Garrett himself missed 
PjckeTT, who w'lieeled around and made for their 
ranch retreat along with the Kid, Bow'dre, Wilson 
and Riidabaugh - the stagecoach robber aird a 
par tic Lila rly unsavoury diaracLcr who the Kid 
admitted to being the only man he leaned. 

'Ihe marshal's posse regroijiaed and marie 
preparations fbi' tlie claase. There rvere just five 
men to Liack now. GaiieLL tiad learned from 
anolfier reliable local ttiat Llic'y had holed up in an 
abandoned house near Stinking Springs, a piece of 
no-man's land where murky water bubbled up into 
a pool in a depression. It was a few hours before 
dawm that they made this short ride, which proved 
their new in formation true: horses were tied to the 
rafters outside the building. 'The Kid was cornered 









BILLY THE KIO 



Billy the Kid’s 1873 
Winchester rifle USA 1873-1919 

* KSIGNEflS: BENJAMIN TYIER »FEEDSVSTIMMS-BDUND Mi 

HENRY AND NELSON flN6 MAGAZINE 

»MANUrACIUREH: mCHESIlB * acnnu LEVERiCIIDN 

REMIND ARMS COMPANY , MVANWGES:INEERCHANGEABLE 

> NUMBER PUDOUCED: 720.000 AMMUNITIO N WIIR PISTOL, EASILY 

* MUZZLE If EIDCIIY; 335 M/S lEANSPORIED, ACCliflATE 

t HE1SHT: A^KR ‘ ENSADVANIABES: MAGAZINE 

» CALlBEIt 4N-4Q WENCHESTEH FEEDING PROBLEMS 

'POFULARySES:HUNriNG.CiVlllAN 


BiUy the Kid's Colt 1873 
Sin^e Action Army USA 18731941 

» QESIBNERS: WILLIAM MASON AND » ADTHN: SINDIE-.ADT 1 UNIEVDLVER 
CHARLES BRIRKERHDFE RICHARDS n ADVANTflEES: WELL BALANCED, 

* MANUrOIREIt DRITS PATTNT SIMPLE TD IISE.GDOD STnFf>IN0 

FIREARMS MANUFACTURING PWIER 

COMPANY »DISflDI/SNTAfiES:OiFEieiJLTTD 

»NUMBER PRDDIKB): 357B59 FIRE RAPIDLY 

' MUZZLE VELDGITV: ^ M/S ^ PDPUUUt U SES; MU LEARY, OlVILlAN 


and furtlierraore, Garrett's approach had not been 
detected, so they stilJ had the advantage of surprise. 
The posse split and spread out along the perimeter 
to play the waiting game in the darkness. 

As day brolte, one of flie gang left tire building 
via its only exit, in the lialfTight, he appeared to 
iiave tile IteiglrL, build and iirosL iiiiportaniJy was 
wearing itie cLiaracleristit; Sletson ol Biliy tiie Kid. 
Knowing the Kid would not give up easily, Carnctt 
signalled to the foosser who iieppered the figure 
with bullets, Moitally w'otinded, Gliailey Bowdre 
sLunihled hack into the liouse. before Liie Kid 
pusiiod him baek out with the vrords: ‘They have 
murdered you Charley, but you can still get revenge. 
KiU some of the sons oT bitches before you die,' But 
if Che blood liadn't all lealted out of him by then, 
the fight certainly had. because Bowdre lurched 
towards the po.sse and collapsed before he could 
ev^n get his band to his pistol. 


The jig was up for Garrett, but tlie Kid's gang was 
now down to four and their only exit was covered. 
Just to Lip the scales further in his favour, Garrett 
shot one of the three horses dead to partially cover 
the exit and then shot the ropes on the other 
two, both of which promptly cantered away 'I’he 
marslial felt he v^'as in a position nov^: to parley; 
'How you tixed in iLicre, Kid?" 

“Pretty well.' came the reply, "but we have no 
wood TO get breakfast," 

“Gome out and get some. Be a little sociable." 

“Can't do it. Pat. Business is Loo confining. No 
time to run around." 

An idea struck Garrett, Having leide through 
the pie-davv'ii and played the waiting game in the 
bitter cold, his men were likewise famished, so 
he sent for some provisions from Wilcox's ranch; 
a few hours later, a fire had been built. The sweet 
scent of roasting meat furthei’ weakened the 


outlaws' resolve until Rudabaugh dangled a filthy 
handlcerchief out of a window in surrender. An 
eager foursome exited the house to collect the meal 
that had just cost them their freedom. 

G.arrett now had his man, hut the kid was as 
slippery as an eel. 'I'hey survived a lynch mob 
at Las Vegas before Lire Kid was tried at Mesilla 
for Lfie riiurtler ol Andrew 'Bucksfiot' Roberts. He 
was acquitted in March 18B1, but vi/as then found 
guilty nf the inurder of Sheriff Williani Brady and 
.sentenced to be hung five weeks later on \i May 
Because lliore w^as 110 jail in Linooln county, tie 
was licld in a two-storey repurposed warehouse 
watched by Deputy Shenff Bell and Deputy Marshal 
Olinger, where the Kid made the most of a windov/ 
of opportunity to steal a gun, kill his guards and 
malie a spectacular escape fiom his prison. 

Garrett Lvas smarting when he realised his 
inadequate provision for the Incai cerarbon of the kid 
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Pat Garrcrt with 
fellow Lincoln County 
sberiffs James Brent 
and John W Poe 


1S31 as opposed to the traditional date of 14 
July. The coroner's jury feport never stated a 
time or date of death, which was typical of the 
era In rural areas of the Old West. Furthennore. I 
have yet to find a violent death rn New Mexico in the 
BQOs that was followed by 5 de^th certificate being 
created. Hie Supreme Court cannot 'create' a death 
certificate^ but can ordetthe state office that canto- 
do Its duty and create one. We went to the Supreme 
Court after months of trying to get the Office of the 
Medical iTTvestigator to art. They refused to do their 
statutory duties and then refused to get back to us. We 
had Jio other legal recourse in New Mej(!co other than 
to goto the Supreme Court. We suppILed credible and 
substantial docunientary evidence to the Supreme 
Court for them to act i n ou r favou r. but they havo not 
issued the court order to the New MeHtco Office of llie 
Medical Investigator for them to act. We believe that 
the Supreme Court and the New Mexico Office of the 
Medical Nivestigator consider our efforts to be publicity 
stunts rather than a good faith request by three 
hist-orians to Correct the historical record. 


Is it possible that Garrett could liav€ shot 
wrong man in that darkened room? 

The whole hamlet of more than 50 people saw the Kid’s 
body once or more during the mocnlng of bis death, as 
his body was washed and dothed by local women and 
was on display In the saloon for part of the morning. It 
was also taken back to Pete Maxwell's bedroom and 
placed at or near the spot where the Kid fell. Not one of 
tho individuals who were there ever said it was not the 
Kid. I ndeed all went to their graves, some over SO years 
after the Kid's death, insistingdieyuw the Kid dead. 
Furthermore, six men who knew the Kid well both in 
person and on sight served on the coroner's jury, arvi 
all swore it wasUie Kid. So there is ample eyewitness 
support by numerous credible persons that Garrett did 
not kill the wrong man In that darkened room. 


Robert Stahl 

Robert is a historian, professor 
emeritus at Arizona State 
University 3nd member of the Billy 
The Kid Outlaw Gang (BTKOG) 

-a non-profit organisation with 
the aim of preserving th* truth 
and prorTTOling education in the 
history of Billy the Kid. 


YouVe been pursuing a de^th ciertificate 
from the New Mexico Supreme Court 
for the ntait known as 'Billy the Kld',^ for 
15 July ISSt Why wasn't that origmaUy 
issued? What would the reason be for the 
court not to fzreate tho certificate today? 

My coilcaguGS. Dr Nancy N Stahl and Marilyn Stahl 
Fischer, and I pursued a death cefitLfIcateforthe Krd 
b^causc^one was never created - and as part of that 
certificate we have been adamant about the fact that 
it shouEd include the Kid's actual death date of 15 July 


The BTKOG seeks to pre^rve and 
promote the truth atiout the Kid. Is there 
much in the way of rumour sutroundiiig 

the legend you'd lilce to quash? 

I do believe that Important events In the current 
accepted stories of his escape from the lincoln County 
jflil on April need to be 'squashed', such as the 
notion that be picked up a gun in the privy when be 
went to relieve himself and that he intended all along to 
kill Bob Olinger. Another that needs to end immediately 
is the rumour that there was widespread belief that 
Garrett did not kill the Teal' Billy the Kid. Quite the 
contrary, for more than three decades after ISSl there 
were no stories - not even a hint of a rumour - printed 
fn even one Mex ico newspaper that suggested 

the Kid was still alive. Indeed, at the time of his death 
in 190B. Garrett was well recognised thro-ughout New 
Mexico and the nation ^the man who killed Billy the 
Kid. Had there been any doubt, be would not Itave been 
^claimed by everyone as the killer of the k Id. 


Seveml theories counter the reports of the 
Kid's death with tales of his survival. Why 

do you think these tales persist today? 

Number one is that a great many people who accept 
the 'survival'tale have not read the histories of the Kid’s 
death by serious historians, so they are susceptible 
to entertaining stories about the Kid not being killed. 
Number two is the fart that many people cannot accept 
that it was mere coincidence that Garrett and the Kid 
were in F’ete Maxwell's bedrewam at the same time 
while believing the Kid was too smart or too fast cm the 
draw to allow himself to be killed In the dark as he was. 
Number three is thefaetthaft many documentaries - 
even those that include professional historians - bring 
up the rumours that the Kid was not killed as though 
these rumau-rs have a touch of credibility. 


1URDER 


Some believe ^ 
Billy the Kid 
wasn't killed in 1881 
and that he faked his 
own death or Pat 
Garrett got the 
wrong man j 


William Hemy Roberts claimed 
to be Billy the Kid after his death 
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ow the kid met his 
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A blow-by-blow account of how Pat Garrett 
sent Billy the Kid to his grave 


2J*SS 14 July 1881 

The Kid is in one of the 
run-down houses on Peter 
MaKWGirs properly when he 
d^ides he's hungry, grate a 
knife and makes his way over 
to Maxwell's house to tut 
himsetfsofTie beef. 


00.00 IS July 1831 

Garrett has already entered 
the house himself and goes 
to the bedroom to speak to 
Maxwell to glean rnformation 
on the whereabouts of the 
kid. He sits on a diairnear 
hts pillow. 


00.04 

Garrett's companions are 
outside when the Kid passes 
them, hut they have no idea 
what he looks like and this 
person spealcs fluent Spanish 
to some nearby Mexicans, so 
they don't identify him. 


00.05 

The Kid enters the house. He 
is barefoot and not wearing 
his trademark hat. It's dark, 
so Garrett doesn't recognise 
him. Garrett stiffens as 
Maxwell whispers the 
identity Of the man. 


00.05.05 

As the Kid approaches 
Maxwell, he makes out a 
second figure in the chair. 
Garrett pulls his gun and. 
almost simultaneously, the 
Kid gioesfor his own reyolver. 
asking; "Quien es? Quien esr 


00.05.06 

A heartbeat later, Garrett has 
pul led the trigger and thrown 
himself to the fPoorfor 
another shot, but his aim was 
true. The Kid falls to the floor 
and barely has time to exhale 
before he is dead. 


and reaimed to Fort Sumner, v.iiere the Kid was 
believed to have fled, but the nail liad once a^ii 
yono ooJd. For Itie noxL two and a half riiomhii, 
Garrett would bo looking over .atones well into the 
sweltenng New Mexico summer before his final 
encounter witlr the fugitive, 

in early July and in the company of Frank 
Stewart's replacement, Julin V^.' Poe and Thomas 
K McKinney, who had been deputised, Garnett 
could be found a few miles north of _ 

Fort Sumner, adjusting his course 
according to hearsay and instinct. 

This took them to the home of 
Peter Maxwell v/here, near a 
row of dilapidated bitildings, a 
slim man in a broad-rimmed 
fiai could be f)earU Latking in 
Spani.sh to some Mexicans. 

Tliey' had found tbeir man - 
but none of tire ti io lecogiiised 
liim from a distance. As il turned 
out, the Kid hadn't recognised 
them either. He slipped off the wail he 
was perched on and walked casually away to 
Maxwell's house. 

After the stand-off at Stinking Springs and 
the Kids dramatic escape from jail, his death 
seeiTis anticlimactic; just after midnight on 1.5 


The Kid was 
most famous for 
cattle rustling and. 
unlike most Wild West 
outlaws, never robbed 
a bank or a train 


July, Hilly the JOd entered Peter Maxwell's Irouse 
to pick up some beef for his supper. Garrett was 
in Pete's darloeiied bediooin qiLizzing liini on the 
whereabouts ot the Kid when the very man he was 
hiinUng stepped through the door. Pete whispered 
to Garrett Ills identity and, leaving nothing to 
chance, Garrett took cv/o siiots, struck the Kid in 
his ielt breast and killed tnm. 

in the memoins he wrote .shortly after the inquest 
_ that had discharged the marshal of his duty 
and deemed the liomtcide justifiable, 
Garrett dedicates no more than a 
short paragraph to the unfolding 
scene in the dark room. There 
was no classic showdown, the 
men weren't even aware of each 
OLtier's presence until Lliose liiial 
mortal seconds, and with his last 
words, it seems the Kid didn't 
even Icnow wjio Irad sent him to 
meet liis maker. In as much that the 
Kid's infamy began to spread during 
the long nothing periotLs of Garrett's hunt, 
when rumour of this rebellious young gunslinger 
and his long-legged lawman nemesis gestated 
into legend, his ignominious demise has, perhaps 
fittingly, been made much of by countless authors 
and l iolEywood film makers since, 
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MURDER 




Gilles de Rais; warrior, friend of Joan of Arc, 
Marshal of France. One of history's most 

evil mass murderers 



iJlcs dc Rais could have been one of Fiance's 
most hemic historical figures. Instead, lie's 
one of its most notorious, [Je Rais, once 
a loyal friend of Joan of Arc, fearless 
soldiei and MaiahaJ of France. 


is forever associated with depravity, 
occultism, Devil-worship, human 
sacrifice and murder. 

The Hundred Years' War 
betv/een England and France 
was aaually an era of reaimiig 
campaigns lasting [ust over 
a ceniLuy. Periodically 
up be Lween 1337 and 1453, it 
saw the kingdoms ot England 
and fiance fight campaign after 
campiiign. In france itself, rival factions 
jockeyed for power and posilion behind the 
scenes, while armies marched and fought rivals, 
schemed and plotted, especially the Burgundians. 

In 1425 minor nobleman Gilles de Rais entered 
Che royal court of King Charles VII, officially 
Dauphin of France until formally crowmed at Reims 
m J429. The Hundred Years' War, still raging, would 


continue for years after his coronation. It was die 
ideal opportunity for an ambitious young nobleman 
to improve his standing and distinguish himself on 
the battlefield. Gilles did so. becoming ,i Marshal 
of France on tlie same day Cliarles Vll 
was crowned King. 

Wltile a riiei fiber of Ciiarlcs's 
court Crillcs mot another notable 
hgnie, Joan of Arc. Gilles and 
Joan became both comrades- 
in-anns and firm friends. There 
has been speculation that her 
eventual betrayal and execution 
by the English contributed to 
Gilles' mental and moral decline. 
It's certainly possible, but it's 
unlikely that this act alone would have 
iTiggeved his homicidal teiidencies, 

After a lengthy phase of defeats and 
disillusiOiiiiienL the French were again in tlie 
ascendant. GiJles and Joan lougllt side by side 
through the legendary siqge of Orleans (142R-29). 
the battles of .largean (1429) and Patay (1429) 
and many lesser but still rather bloody military 
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GILLES OE RAIS 



From highly revered to mos^ 
feared, GilJes de Rais's ciiiiies 
were utterty appiillLne- His fate 
was entirely seff-inflicted 


















































>^URDER 





De RdIs's obsession with witchcntft, sorcery, 
Satanism and occultism cost hundreds of 
lives. Few regretted the end ol his 


De Rais's coat of arms. Hie ^eu^de‘lys border acknowledges 
his promotion to the rank of Marshal of France 


de Rais on trial for his life. De Rais liad gone from 




tiii^dgtMiienLs. FfLiidi vie Lory dL Patay tosL tiro 
English 2,200 men anti the capture of John Talbot, 
Farl of Slnrewsbiiry. 

It also opened the way to Charles Vll'g 
coronation and de Rais's promotion to .Marshal of 
Ftaiice on 17 July 1429. De E^ais was also otre of four 


loTids chosen to escort the Holy ./Irniinlla to Keirns, 
essential wlieti anointing a new King. At cciitrt 
his siar couldn't have risen litghei. Joan, by now 
iegendary among the French people and de Rais's 
staunch friend and ally, accompanied him. 

Ill contrast, the failed siege of Paris damaged 
Joan's own standing. Suffering heavy casualties 
for little gain, it raised doubts about her position. 

1 lad she become a liability instead of an asset? Did 
she need to he reined in oi' remo’L'ed^ what 
did diaries want to do with so popular 
a figure who liad perhaps served 
her purpose? The English and the 
Piiigundians knew exactly what 
They wanted. It may also have 
suited diaries, by then tired of 
endless wartarc and lookirrg to 
solidify his own position. 

On 23 May 1430 Joan tvas 
captured by the Burgundians at 
Compiegne and sold to the English for 
10,000 I ivies tournois. Accused of heresy 
and witchcraft, her hibunal w^as ftnancf?d by the 
English, composed entirely of pio-EngUs'i clerics 
and overseen by Englisli military conunanders. 

Her chief accuser was the less tfiarr-irnparlial 
Pierre Cauchon. Bishop of Beauvais and a member 
of the English Council, By meaningful legal 
standards it was a farce, rigged to secure both 


Joan's conviction and execution. On fabricated 
evidence her alleged ccimes were 'proven' (to tire 
court's satisfaction, anyway) arrd at Roueir on 30 
May 1431 she w'as publicly burned. 

This was likely a terrible blunder by the 
English, Joan having been crucial in revving 
French fortunes. Ordinary peasants in the French 
army had been fired with fresh enthusiasm and 
self-belief by her mere presence drrring nirlitary 
missions. Her rigged tnal and .subseijirenr 
execution airly increased their desire to 
orr. 

Gilles, however, had done little to 
help her despite their fiiendship. 
(Jrairted, there had been a couple 
of failed lesciie attempts, but 
iro rtrore. He didrr'L attend her 
execution, retiring from soldiering 
in the mid-14305 and returning 
to his estates and hobbies. One 
suggestion is that his grief at her 
death began his descent into insanity, but 
thrs remains unproven. 1 Ms mtere.st m the ocriilt 
and its ritrials, howes'er, is a rnafter of public record. 

His Climes quite likely began as early as 1432 
with the death of his grarrdfaLhet and irieriLor 
Jean de Craon. His grandfather had restrained 
and guided him in many ways and that restraint 
was nor-v gone. Knoivipg la is elder grandson's 

























GILLES OE RAIS 


siiendthrifT teridenctffi wtli money .ind assets, de 
Cra .011 also slighted de Rais in his will. 

De CraoiVs sword and breastplate bearing tlie 
tamily crest went instead to de Rais's younger 
brother Rene de la Suze. That sounds minor today 
but, at the time, it would have been a serious slap 
in Che face to anyone of de Rais's status. Terhaps 
his grandfather's death also removed the last 
barrier to de Rais indulging his every interest, no 
marrer how depraved 

Profligate spending soon saw him selling off 
assets and iiiuilgaging himself to the liiit. Between 
14.^2 and 1433 he plunged ever deeper into debt. 


with the occult, witchcraft, alchemy and Satanism, 
Alchemy, he thought, might solve Ills vast and 
entirely self-inflicted financial woes. Black magic 
might also provide power and, to a nobleman used 
to ruling by decree, de Rais probably foiiird that 
option equally attractive. 

The rituals tic cotiducied were both ruinously 
expensive and utterly unproductive. No matter 
what he tned or how, de Rais simply couldn't 
make alchemy work for him, A vicious circle 
evolved of expensive, unsuccessful rituals and 
pressure from his creditors. In turn, de Rais 
performed further expensive ricuals that still 


He kept a personal court at his own 
newly built chapel, the Chapel of the 
Holy Innocents, said to be more 
lavish than anything belonging of 
Charles VII, 

A keen patron of the arts, 
theatre and culture, noire of his 
indulgences were more lavish 
or ruinous than the theatrical 
extrav'aganza 771*? Mystery Of Tht; 

Sie^e Of Orleans. The production was 
years in the making and extraordinarily 
expensive. First perlorm.Cd at Orleans on 
8 May 1435 it included almost 20,000 lines of 
dialogue, employed 140 actors in speaking parts, 
around 500 extras and around bOO cosaimes. 

Tire costumes w'ere used only once, being 
replaced for each and every performance wtiile 
audisnccs had unlimited free food and drink 
supplied by Gilles himself. He was nearly bankrupt 
by the opening night and Iris family feared his 
rampant spending would result in their destitution. 

De Rais also had another passion, dark, evil and 
equally expensive - the occult. 

Under the tutebge of Italian priest and alchemist 
Francois PieJaii, de Rais developed an obsessi.on 


In 1420, de Rais 
married Catherine 
de Thouars of Brittany. 
Their only child, Marie, 
was bom in 1429 


failed to restore his fortunes. 

His personality, meanwhile, took 
on an increasingly dark, twisted 
nature. FTelati could only offer 
more rituals and advnee on 
how to attempr them. As de 
Rais's debts grew ever worse he 
became ever more desperate to 
find a solution and Prclati duly 
obliged. Now he .started suggesting 
the most extreme forms of occultism 
involving a particularly grisly practice - 
human sac ri I ice. 

In .fune 1435, his family intervened. Appealing 
to Charles VII directly, they secured an order 
forbidding de Rais to sell or mortgage any more 
family assets. Charles also forbade any subject to 
enter into any contract with de Rais governing the 
sale 01' mortgage of family property. His remaining 
assets, those not already sold or mortgaged, were 
now officialiy unsaleable. With aeditois piesshig 
him fiarder dc Rais promptly Idl Orleans in die 
late summer of 1435, abandoning much of his 
remaining belongings and his home there. 

He'd enjoyed the patronage and protection of 
John VI, the Duke of BhlLany. since tfie begin lung 
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AfiatewHXse 

diandeafli 

In a time when Christianity reached into almost 
eviery fscet of people's lives many feared etenial 
damnaiban more lhan death. One step toward 
damnation was excommui-Hcation from ihe Church. 
Widely misLinderstood today, excommunication 
doesn't automaftically cast muIs into Hell and if 
can be revoked. 

If excommunicated a Catholic is still required 
to observe Mass, but is barred from receiving ^ny 
of the Holy S^raments except the Sacr^mefit 
□f Repentance. They Ye also barred from being 
employed in any capacity within the Catholic Church 
itself and, perhaps most frightening for a committed 
Catholic, are denied a Catholic burial. 

Excommunication is reserved for the most 
serious offences witliin Catholicism sucli as 
apostasy ^^e^ou^^:ing the Catholic faith), heresy and 
phystcally assaulting a Pope. If the excommunicated 
person sincerely repents their sin. however, the 
excommunication can be lifted. Nonrially rt would be 
lifted by the local Bishop bift, for the rnost serious 
violations, excommunication can only be lifted by 
the Pope hfmseif. 

Catliolic doctrine considers an-yotie found 
committing an cxcommunicable sin to have chosen 
to leave the Church when they chose to commit the 
sin. ExcoFTimunication isn't an irrevocable, rnslant 
form of damnation, it gives the sinner a chance to 
repent and return tq the f^ith 

“Dg Rais’s 
personality, 
m.eanwhile, 
took on an 
increasingly dark, 
twisted nature” 
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MURDER 


A different class of death 

Before 1791 France executed crimmals according to social class and crime. Differer^t crimes and social class defined 
the method of execution in each case. Hanging was the most common method in pre-Revolutbnary France. Heretics 
and arsonnsts were publicly burned. Also convicted of heresy, Gilles' body was burned but the hangman showed 
'mercy' by strangling Gilles before the fire reached him. 

Brigands and murderers were broken on the wheel, Tied to a large wheel, their bones were shattered with a metal 
bar. Deathblows to the neck or heart finished the job. Depending on their crime's severity the EKeculioner could, if 
he wished, strangle them first. High treason, pamicide and regicide merited public dismemberment. Worst of all was 
reserved for counterfeiting - death by boiling. 

Oil wasn't always available, so w?ter or tallow were normally used. In France the prisoner was usually dunked 
headfirst. Depending on the crowd's mood, the executioner's whim and possibly a large bribe, their misery could be 
shortened or lengthened by stoking or dampening the fire. 

In 17^1 all these gruesome rituals were replaced by the guillotine. As a political statement of equality the 'National 
Razor' became the only method for all French inmates regardless of crime or class. 


A French 'swof d of Justice* decoialed with 
a wheel and gallows. Designed only for 
decapitation, it has a blunted tip 




On both sides 
of the Hundred 
Years' War, more 
people died of diseases 
li]<e dysentery, typhus 
and plague than in 
battle 


of tile BieLoii Wars of Saocessioii in 1431. fL waii lo 
BriUdiiy (whore fit; believed John would eoriLinue 
pratiRrring him) th-it hp Jlpri. Charlp^'s pdict haning 
him from spiling or imorTga^ing fa nil ly property'' 
either didn't apply within John's fiefdonr or John 
siniply didn't eiifoice Jl. The Duke's proteotJon, 
however, wasn't to last. 

On 15 May 1540 de Rais finally laid hiinself open 
to investigation and arrest, Alw'ays desperate for 
ready cash, in 1538 he had sold a chateau in the 
village of Saint'Etienne'de-Mar’Morte. The buj^er. 
Geoffrey le Perron, had entrusted it to his brotlier 
Jean, a Roman Catholir priest. De Rais hadn't 
wanted to tiiake the sale and in 1540 decided to 
simply lake ii back. 

On 15 May he arrived in the village wTUi around 
70 solriiers, broke into the ohiii rh and abducted 
lean !e Perron, The Hishoi:i of Nanfe.s prompfly 
started an mvestigation into de Rais, discowiing 
far muie than anyone tiad expeoLed. For years 
children had been vanishing wherever 
de Rais had been living. The Bishop 
soon discovered the reason for their 
disappearance. De Rais had abused, 
sacrificed and murdered dozens of 
them, perhaps hundreds, for at least 
seven years. 

Pleiad Irad been promising de Rais 
could restore liis wealth by saciificiiig 
children to a demon he knew as 'BaiTon.' 
lATienever mtoals were to lie performed 
and tied ms were needed, de Rais sent 
henchmen Poitou and Heirriet to find them. A 
local priest named Blanchet also lestifiod that Giltes 
had asked him to procure victims for him. 

Other evidence was equally damning. Children 
had often arrived at his castle at Machecoul 
beggitTg for food and immediately vanished. 
According to their parents this had been happening 
for seven or eight years, i.illying with when de 
Rais vvas said to have started his ocailt ritnais. 

The remains of approximateiv 40 claildren were 
discovered in the building and its grounds. 

Believing that de Rais was a mass-murderer, 
witch, rie\nl-worshipper and occultist was one 
thing Proving it, hov-'ev'er, wotild l:te anotliet. 
Further complicating things was the protection 
dlforded him hy the Duke oi Brittany. Also, while 
Charles VTI w'as unhappy with his former favourite, 
de Rais hadn't dropped entirely from the King's 
favotir. His accusers would have to move slowly 
and cautiously. 

The Bishop released his report on IS July 1540. 
'the iXike of Brittany, pre\ions1y de Rais's ally anrl 
piotector, now tinned on hint Worse followed 
when, m August, troops from diaries Vll's royal 
army lorccd eriLry to one ol his few remaining 
castles and treed the priest .lean le Fenon. 

'Ihree weeks after KeiTon's rescue, Gilles de Rais 
•and fair of his acolytes were finally arrested T he 
ciiarges were serious, iiicltiding muidei, heresy and 
sodomy. Murder was a capital crime in the criniinal 
courts. Ecclesiastical courts could impose the death, 
penalty for heresy. To cap it aii, the man given the 
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authonty to prosecute (and so Inlierit de Rais's 
remaining proper iy if he was executed) was none 
other than ioniiL'i friend and protector the Duke 
ol Brittany. Threatened with torture after initiaily 
refusing to confess, de Rais abruptly changed his 
mind, On 21 October he confessed everihliing. 

Even without his confession the evidence 
against de Rais was overwhelming. Accomplices 
I ienret and Poitou had confessed and named 
him as their leader, Blanchefs testiinoriy 
on de Rais asking him to procLire 
ciiiidfcii proved equaily tiainaging 
If any further proof were nec^dc’d, 
the discm^ry of around 4f ) 
deceased children at liis fonnei’ 
home i[i Machecoul piovided 
it. That proved beyond doubt 
that many children had been 
murdered and that de Rais was 
almost certainly responsible for 
die crimes. 

De Rais's confession was staggering 
in irs honor and perversity, Dozens, 
possibly hundreds of children, mostly young 
boys, had been abducted. Luprisoired, sexually 
abused and ritualiy sacrificed. Cilies had even 
staged a perveme beauty rontest displaying 
sorrie of their severed heads, invinng his inner 
circle to choose tire one they thought pretttest- 
lookiitg. Mis elepiaviiy iiiiiy had no bounds, tits 
testimony was so horrif ic that the presiding judge 
ordered some parts be permanently stricken fronn 
the record, 


'i-'\'hile the secular court condemned him for 
murdes; the ecclesiastical court cotivicted him of 
heresy. Botli would result in the deaLli sentence. 
The ecclesiastical court also added another 
punsshment, one perhaps more feared by some 
than death itself - excommunication. 

De Rais knew full well tliat excommunication 
could spell damnation if he didn't display the 
apiimpnale degree of laenitenre. lie also knew 


same fate on 23 October. Tficir sentences would 
be carried out on 26 Ocbihcr. The wheels oif justice 
had ground slowdy unril then, rvow' they inovod 
into top gear. 

Ills exconiiiiuriicaiioii having been rescinded, de 
Rais asked that he be e.xecLLtc’d first and be allowed 
to talce his final confession before execution. His 
final request was to be buried within the grounds 



The precise number 
of de Rais's victims 
is not known, but 
is generally placed 
between 80^200 



displaying penitence just might persuade 
the Church to lift the order, saving 
his soul ii not his iife. Penitent ho 
ncL’dcd to appear and penitent he 
duly claimed to he. issuing an 
emotional plea for redemi.inon 
before his execution. 

As a riobiernan and Marsiiai 
of France, de Rais might 
have expeaed the traditional 
death resented for one of noble 
birth; beheading by tile sword. 
Instead, on 25 October 1440 he 
was condemned to hang as a common 
criminal and bum for lieresy' at the same time. 
Henriet and Poitou had been condemned to tlie 




Ljindtiir giiillotlned id 193^, is oiie o\ several 
inurderefs to be nicknamed Bluebeard after Perrautl's 
fairytale. Dc Rais, was the first 



of the l\ofi e-i)amp des {'iarnies monastery in 
Nantes in consecrated ground Before his execution 
lie iliiide one final, eriioLioiial plea Lo lleririel and 
Poitou to die bravely and think only of their own 
salvation beforehand, 

The end came in Nantes at the He de Biesse at 
9am on the morning of 26 October 1440. Ere Rais 
went first, he was hanged and bis body removed 
before the flames burned him to ashes. He was 
duly taken To the monastery and buried quietly. 
Only a handful of people, described by one source 
as 'several woineii of higir class,' aiteiided tiro 
ccTcmony. They wctc probably female relative.^. 

Poitou and Henriet followed their master's 
lead in death as they had in life, Unlike de Rais 
they received no concessioris. As tliey hanged 
i.fieir bodies were also burned. Their aslies were 
scattered at an undisclosed location, presumably 
in unconsecrated ground. Gilies de Rais, Baron de 
Retz, comrade-in-arms of Joan of Arc and Marshal 
of France, could have been remembered as one of 
the great figures in French history. 

Instead, he's remembered as one of the most 
evil and his legacy has long out-lived him. Charles 
Perrauli, originator of nrairy foQc tales, including 
Puns In Bovi^. Qnckfi'lla and LiLtle Red Ridlrtg Hood 
is said to have used de Rais as inspiration for 1697's 
eponynnou.s vjll.^m, Bluebeard. Perraiilt's Bluebeard 
is a wealthy, powerful man who murdei^ Iris v/ives, 
Bluebeard is also a coinmoir niclmame for other 
Frenefi aerial killers Lice Henri Landru, Joseph 
Vacher and Marcel Petiot. 

De Rais might well have liked that, 
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murder 



she lured men to her farm and their deaths 
through personal ads in the newspapers, but 
how did Belle Gunness evade justice? 


S he was a Norwegian ■American v^oman 
who stood somew'here het\'Veen 1.7 and 
1.8 metres tall and weighed more than 88 
kilogiams; a ’brawny' woman who wore long, 
plain dresses and was said Lo tiave a dour 
expression that dulled bright talk. She v/as also a 
.serial killer, and even v/rote to one vrctini: 

'When people come to \1siT me, tlie^‘ 
never want to go away again'. 

Belle Ciiiiness went down 
in history as America's 'Lady 
Bluebeard', but she started off 
life as Brynhild Paulsdatter 
Stesrseth, a stonemasoit's 
daughter from Norway. 

She grew' up on a farm at 
Stoisetgjeidet, near innbygda, 
in the east of the country. The 
youngest of eigliL childrea Belie 
lived in relative poverty, but in her teens 
starred work as a ser^'ant, living on a larger, 
wealthlei' farm. However, sire set bei' sights fiii rlier. 
Belle saw otie other sisters, Nellie, emigcale to the 
US^ after three years working on the Norwegian 
farm, she follow'ed Nellie across the Atlantic, 
finding work in service. 

In her new' home of Chicago. Belle met another 
Norwegian ^migr^, Mads Sorenson. The couple 
married on 29 March 1884, when Belle was 24, 


Belle only 
employed one 
man - Ray Lamphere 
- to help her with 
chores on her 48-acre 
Indiana farm 


and within a couple of years, they wore running a 
oonfertionevy store in the nty together. 'Phe store 
was not a success, but it w.is insured; therefore, 
when it burned down in strange circimistaiices 
a niatter of luoiitlis after opejiing, the insurance 
payout enabled them to move into a new' h<3me. 
The Sorensons w'ere, outwardly, ]iisr 
anothei' emigrant family hoping to 
realise the American Dream. Tliey 
lived in Chicago and soon started 
a family, with Caroline born in 
18%, Myrtle in 18D7, Axel in 
1893 and Lucy in 1899 They 
fostered a further child. Jennie. 
However, Caroline and Axel 
died of colitis when still irfanta. 
Belle was keen on insurance, it 
seems, and both children’s lives 
had been Insured. She duly colleclcd 
on these premises. These tvi/o deaths 
w'ere not seen as suspetous, hut the synrproins 
of acute colitis are similar to the effects of poison 
Suspicions were only aroused In the comiriunlty 
when, on 30 July 1900, Belle's husband suddenly 
died on the day chat tw'o life insurance policies in 
his name overfapped. 

The death was recorded as being from natural 
causes, as Mads had been treated for an enlaigt^d 
heart by his doctor, despite another doctor 
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MURDER 




Belle's first 
'personal-ad' 
victim, John Moe, 
was introduced by 
her to neighbours as 
'Cousin John' 


The scene Of the criinc; 
ontookers gather on BeDe 
Guniiess's estate In the 
sprang of 


dead, tJelle rhot a sausage-grinding macliine 
had kik'ii un his liead. Tliis bizaire accideiiL led to 
gossip in the town, especially when Belle daimed 
several thousand more dollars on her husband's 
life-insurance policyr and also in the press, which 
reported a different version of the story: A meat 
axe fell accidei^tally on his skull with such force 
as to kill him instantly only his wife saw 
tlie acfident Nasty things were said, 
but Mrs Guimess was a very pious 
lady, legLiki at chapel'. Despite her 
apparent piety, the neighbours 
raised doubts aboiir Belle's story, 
wlnicb led the local coroner ro 
announce that Petei' Gun ness 
had been muideied. 

Belle was peisuasivc, though, 
and conviniced the coroner's 
jury tlaat she was innocent of any 
involvement in Peter's death. At this 
time, Belle was pregnant with Peter's son, 
giving biTtlT to Phillip five months after Peter’s 
'accidenr'. bow twice-widowed, Belle remained on 
her farm, aldiough foster daughter Jennie liad left 
home; to attend a finisliing school in Cdliforiiia, 
Belle told neigti hours. 

Bur whar was a widowed woman with a large 
home and plenty of money' to do for company? 
Belle's answer was to place adverts in the mai'iiage 
eolLiiiiiis of the leical newspapers, in theiit stie 
claitnod to he a 'comely Vi;'idow' living in one 
of the area's finest districts, wanting to meet a 
similarly wealthy man. 'Trlflers', she warned, 'need 


not apply'. John Moe, a Minnesotan, duly arrived 
with a wad of cash - a few da^'s lates'. however, he 
disappeared. As time tvciit on. more' men arrived 
al BgIIg's house, but were never seen leaving. In 
rhe meantime. Belle was ordering large trunks to 
be sent to her house, and spending time digging 
trenches in her hog pen with a shovel. 

Belle's downfall was her farmhand, Ray 
Lamphere, tvho helped her with all sorts 
of jobs, ewn - it turned out - the 
most horrible ones, Ray. described 
as 'a good-looking, well knit 
farmhand', was obsessed vdth 
his eniployer, and jealous of the 
men who answered her mai'nage 
adverts. Belle became worried 
about whether he might turn 
against her, but her answer was to 
sack him, and then report him 
to the courthouse for insanity. When 
he was found to be sane, she then reported 
him for trespass. He started to threaten her; she 
rejioited that he was trying to burn her house 
down. Coincide iitally, in April 1908, her house 
iitysteiiOLisly burned down. Belle's cliildien were 
discovered dead in Ltieir beds, and in another bed 
■was the body of a headless woman. 

Kay l.amphere was arrested and charged with 
arson, as other officials from tire slieriffs and 
coroner's offices started to irivesligate the fire. 
Neighbours disputed that the headless body 
could be Belle's; it did not resemble her, and was 
calculated to he the body of a woman around l.G 


E^^inipJiere was Belle s 


regarding his sy^uptoms as typical of strycltnine 
poisoning, and Belle adinilLhig lo giving Mads 
'powders' to stop him leeling poorly. Stie also 
wasted no time claiming on his insurance policies. 
ITie payout was sufficient for Belle lo buy her own 
house, a farmstead in La Porte, Indiana, in 1901. it 
seems that Belle was motivated by money - and 
getting as much of it as possible. 

By the time Belle had obtained her Indiana 
farmstead, she Itad met another man - Norwegjan- 
boin widower Peter Gumiess. The coupk niaiiied 
on April Fool's Day, 1902, in Indiaiia. Peter's baby 
daughter died suddenly just a week after the 
wredding. By the end nf rhe year. Peter was also 
















r The 1 
farmhouse's 
shutters were always 
kept drawn, and BeUe 
enclosed her bam 
with an 2,4-metre 
L high fence A 


ntecres tall and 64 kilograms in T.veiglit - much 
sliorlL'i and ligiitei liian Belle. Yel Lhe body was 
later ideiitilled aa Belle's, for a seL of tectli found 
nearby was corifirmed as here. 

Now, Joe Maxson, who had been hired by 
Belle as her farmhand following Lamphere's 
sacking, told police he had been asked by Belle 
to fill in various holes in her hog pen to level the 
ground. Sheriff Albert Smiir^er roc’ 
a group of men to the farm, and 
iliey began io dig tlie grounds. 

On 3 May 1908, Lhe bodies ot 
Belle's children - Myrtle, 11; 

Lucy', mne; and Philliii, five - 
together with that of Belle's 
foster daughter. Jennie, were 
lound. Soon alter, the bodies 
of se\'en men, including John 
Moe, were uncovered, Another 
27 men who had a link to Belle, or 
talked of visiting a rich widow', w'ere 
,ilso named as possible victiin.s, ,i5 well as five 
unnamed people. As identification methods were 
not advanced, niany human body pans or remains 
could not be ideriLffied, leaving the total nuniber ol 
vicLiiiis in doubt 

Bay T.amphene was med for both murder and 
arson, Although the jury found him not guilty^ of 
murder, on 26 November 1908, he was convicted of 
dFSOEi and seiUenced to 20 years in prison. ShocLly 
before hia death from tuberculosis in 1909, he told 
a visiting minigter that Belie was still alive, and 
also spoke of how he helped her bury many of her 
victims, whom she killed by drugging their coffee 
before hitting their heads with a meat chopper, 
or puthng chloroform over their faces while they 
w'ere sleeping. She would then dismember the 




bodies, before getting Lampheie to help 
her bury Lhem. Lampheie stated tlial Belle 
had killed an unkiiow'n woman before 
decapitating her and throwing the head 
in a swamp; she then placed the corpse in 
her house, next to her false teeth, so that 
it might be identified as Irer after the fire. 

She used chioroform to make her children 
iinconscinus, smothered them, and 
made her escape before the 
house buiiiL down. 

Wlrat, Llien, happened to 
Belle? She had withdrawn 
a lor of money from her 
bank account before the 
fire (stie had accumulated 
the equivalent ot over $6 
million in today's money'), 
and appears to have faked her 
ow'u death in order to start again 
soEiiewlieie. Ray Lamphere claimed 
to ha\'e F.ilcen her to a town 12 kilometres 
from ia lAarte. from wliere she could get 
a trairi to Chicago. However, she was later 
spotted in niiineious other US cities, from 
New York Lo Los .Angeles, and over ttie 
years, van mis stones about her appeared. In 
September 19H, she was ermneously said to 
have beesi taken into custody in indiajia; and 
in July 1930. reports that a wealthy widow 
living in a Mississippi town w'as Belle Gunness led 
to a request ftom the La Porte sheriff for her to he 
detained for questioning. 

The following year, one of the most compelling 
stories about her possible new identity emerged 
in the case of 'Rsther Carlson', Vithn peri son ed 
a Norwegian inan in 19.^1. Photographs of this 


^ung WDm-5ifi, 
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woman were identified as Belie by people who 
had known hen she w'as a similar age to Belle, and 
there was no record of lier prior to 1908. Before 
the mystery could be unravelled, however. Esther 
Carlson died while aw'aiting trial, fn 1957, another 
new'spapev w'as still asking the question: ‘Did Belle 
die in that firei’' The truth may never be knowm, 




Her final inctim 

Andrew Helgelien was killed by 
Belle - but his brother ensured 
he would not lie forgotten 

Andrew Helgelien, aged 50, beEiewed Xq have been Belle's fin^l 
adult victim. He had seen one of her lonely heart ddverls, atid 
after initially contactmg her in December 190Z the duo had been 
e>fchanging letters. It following month that wrote to 

him wTth the prophetic words: 'Come prepared to stay forever'. 
Andrew was persuaded by thrs to go to Lj Poc te and visit Belle 
in person - taking wtth him his savings of nearly iZ.DOQ Like so 
many before him, he then v^ni^hed, ntuyier to return hopne. 

However, his brother. Asle. became increasEngly suspicious 
when Andrew Faifed to return lo Aberdeen, South Dakota, and 
knowing that liis brother had been in contact with a wealthy 
widow in La Port-e, he travelled there to lon4( for his sibling, ft 
was now April, and Belle Gunness's farmhoirse had just been 
reduced to embers. Aile insisted that soriiethirrg [lOtTible fiad 
happened to Andrew at the farmhouse, and demanded that the 
sheriff and his team search the grounds. It was his insistence that 
helped lead to the discovery of the miany bodies in lhe area - 
incltiding that of his brother. Belle Gunness's former farmhand^ 
Ray Lamphere. was later fcxind to be wearing Andrew's overcoat, 
a grim reminder of the gory events that had taken plaoe on the 
La Porte farm. 
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MURDER 



To escape Nazi persecution, refugees needed to 
disappear. They thought Marcel Petiot was their 
saviour, but he was really their nemesis 


F or the first time in my Eife I saw a man leaving 
Death Row, if not dancing, at least showing 
perfect calm." - Dr Albert Paul, prosecution 
witness and w'itness to Marcel Petiot's 
execution in 

Marcel Petiot, also known as 'I>octor Satan' and 
the 'Butcher of Paris, certainly ranks as one of 
France's worst mass murderers. Ills erimes were 
unu.sual, merdfuily so in fact, and were dependent 
upon a very'' particular set of snnal and 
liJstorical circniTistances converging, 

Petiot possessed all the tisual 
traits of a serial killer. lie was 
greedy, ruthless, manipulative, 
pathologically dishonest, 
amoral and his ends always 
justified his means. I Us ends? 

Wealth and possibly sadism. His ^ 
means? flinbe^zleTneni, fraud, 
theft, burglary, drug-dealing, 
illegal abortions and mass murder. 

Petiot was a classic psyefropath. 

Possibly up to 200 pxzople, mainly 
refugees fleeing Na?i persecution, discovered tliar 
die hard ^vay Using tlieir desire to disappear, Nazi 
bigotry, French pairiotism arrd his own higlily 
plausible personality, Petiot engaged in a kiLing 
spree almost unrivalled in French history. 

I’etiot was bom in Auxerte on 17 January' 1397, 
An otherwise unexceptional boy. his criminal 
tendencies began during his teenage years, a 
cardinal .sign of a psychopathic personality. 


Petiot's victims 
could number 
hundreds. He's still 
regarded as one of 
France’s worst mass 
murderers 


Expclkxl from .several schooi.s for theft he was 
diagnosed as mentally riiisound on 26 March 1914 
when in court for stealing mail, This was only 
tile begiriiiirig. One coitrL-appointed psychiatrist 
described him as, “An abnormal youth suffering 
from persona) and hmiditary problems which li mit 
to a large degree his responsibility for his aas." 

Tire psychiatrist was probably wrong, Petiot 
seemed to undetstand his own behaviour and the 
criminal nature thereof, fie was probably 
legally sane and, if so, should have 
been ptsnislied according to the 
kw. It's rlrore likely lie didn't 
or couldn't care, seeine, a 
psychiatnc diagnosis as simply 
anotbev means of avoiding 
punishment. At the time repeat 
petty croolts could be (and often 
were) sent to Devil’s Island, so 
his manipulating a psychiatiisi is 
easily understood. 

In July 1915 he was conscripted into 
an infantry regiment, bteing wounded and 
gassed in combat. The Western Front wouldn't have 
helped his dysfunctional personality, it's also highly 
liltely Petiot discovered he was capable of killing, 
Petiot was reriiuved froiri front-line service 
several times, serving terms in military detention. 
Stealing and selling military .supplies, dealing dnjg.s 
stolen from mihtaiy' hospitals and e\'en stealing 
from his comrades proved lucrative, but risky. 
Repeatedly stealing comiades' peisoiial belongings. 
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MURDER 


On leaving France inmates became the 
property of the 'Penal Administrntion, 
French Guyana.' Survivors retuined in 
vastly smaller numbers 


L'l LLLSTRE 

B i,^ p. M ►.i;.;;: 0 i fii^ i qs "30 □ t 0 U s ^ 



Devil's Island; 
Hdl on Earth 


Ftjunded in 1S52 under Emperor r^poleon IIL 
no penal facility has □ worse reputation. Devil's 
Island itself ordy confined political pnsuners, 
hofciSng barely 50 during its career. The Penal 
Administration, however, comprised dozens of 
prisons and work camps where inmates Ifved 
and usually died in terrible conditiore. 

Disease, escape, malnutrition, overwexk 
and murder killed around 40 per cent of new 
prisoners within a year of their arrival. In bad 
yedis up to SO per cerit died. OF around 70,000 
inmates only around 5.00D survived their 
sentences and 2.000 returned to France. 

Particularly hated was 1e doublage.' Inmates 
serving eight years or less had to spend an equal 
period in Gutana as workers or cotonists. inmates 
serving eight years or more could never return 
to France. 

The most liated people in the system were 
convkts vvod^ing as executioners for extm 
privrleges. More than one was murdered 
by other convicts. Two. named Hespel and 
Carpe^itier. were themselvies guillotined. 

H^spel's replacement started by guillotiring 
Hespel himself. 

The last transport arrived in 1938, offrcial 
embarrassment and public disgust having 
forced its gradual closure although the war 
delayed that for years. In 1946 individual camps 
started dosjng down. By 1952 the Feared Penal 
Administration was finally gone. 



unoney: gift.s anii letters Ekiw Imm removedl from 
his regiment, possibly for liis owm safety. Military 
piison VN-as probably preferable to an ■'acddenlLid' 
bullet from hi^ comrades?. 

Briefly returning to action in June 1918 Betiot 
escaped the urenches with a self-inflicted wound. 

In July he was removed again for theft and in 
September transferred to another regiment. In that 
rime he received two additional psych iatne 
diagnoses atid a disability pension wnfh 
his medical discliarge. 

Using his vcteiaii's benefits 
Petiot entered medical school at 
The stare'?> expense, gi'aduLiring 
in 1922 and enterjng private 
practice in the town of 
VillencLive-SLir Voiine. It wasn't 
long before his medical practict^ 
became a cover for embezziement, 
drug-dealing and illegal abortions. 

He also started using drugs, feeding 
his habit with phoney prescriptinr^s issued 
to non-existent patients. 

embezzlement scheme was simple. 
Patients who could afford to pay did so, Petiot 
pocketing the fnoiiey. PaderiLs wfio couldn't pay 
often had their bills covered by government health 
.schemes, f^etiot wotild bill the schemes for toth 
paying patients and those on lienefits, falsi h/ing 
the papeiwork and pocketing the difference. His 
paying patients didn't know^ tie was also billing tfie 


If not for the 
Nazi occupation 
it's very milikely 
Petiot would have 
operated for so long 
without being 
caughi 


government fov their care. Tlie government didn't 
know lie was still billing Itis [iatients. Jt was both 
liicidLive and LifilLidy to draw serioiis puiiistiineiu 
il he vfcic ever taLigiil. 

It's possible Petiot coinmitted his first murder 
at Villeneuve-sur-Vonne. Louise Delavaux was the 
daughter of an. elderly patient, She was also ret lo t's 
lover and vanished in May 1926. A witness later 
reported seeing Petiot load a large trunk 
into hi.s car and lioth the trunk and 
DelavauM vanished. Police simply 
^ dismissed lief as just aiioLlier 
runaway teenager. 

Tf Petiot did indeed Tniirder 
laer tlien he got away with ir. 
Psychopaths often live their lives 
and coiviinit Llieir crimes on a 
risk-versus-rewand basis. Criminal 
law they regard as something 
to be evaded and morality simply 
isn't relevant. Getting away with his 
first murder would only have encouraged 
Petiot's darkest tendencies. An outwardly 
respectable doctor, a pmfessional man in a rural 
iirea whose population often deferred to people 
iilte liiiii, PelioL Only grew bolder. Acquiiiilg social 
status meant a krt in rural France at the time. 

Tn 1926 Petiot was elected as tlie town's Mayor, 
Tins fiirtlieT bolstered his outwardly respectable 
Image w'hile affording him local influence. 
soniL'lhing he vras quick to exploit. He promptly 


“An outwardly respectable doctor, a 
professional man in a rural area whose 
population often deferred to people like him, 
Petiot only grev/ bolder” 
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MARCEL PETTOT 



lT^‘S.3n eTTibe?:?:ling piihlic inoTiey, was and 

suspended ffoni office. 

I lls second suspecLed murder took place in 
1930, his victim a Monsieur Fiscot. Fiscot 
had reported his seeing Petiot, Madame 
Delavaux and tlie cru.nk. Petiot 
offered Fiscot free treatment for 
3 bsck problem. Probsbly not 
coincidentally, Ehsoot died. In 
19.32 he was caught stealing 
electricity from the town's 
supply. Tliat didn't concern 
Petiot. Sensing people's increasing 
distrust he'd decamped to Pans, 
starting anotiier dubious medical 
practice using fake credentials and a 
false name to hamper any inquiries. 

Again, allegations of ftaud, drug-dealing, drug 
abuse and ill^al abortions arose. Petiot prescribed 
far more morphine than his patients actually got. 
keeping the surplus for sale or personal use, He 
also evaded taxes and sold medically unnecessary 
prescriptions to drug addicts. 

His outward respectabilty and his ability to 
conceal his dark past paid large dividends, In 1936 
he was appointed a 'Mc’dcdn d'Elat Civil', similar 
to a mordern-day coroner. Hi^ new-found statu.s 
only encouraged I’etioT further down his deadly 
path. As a civil doctor he had gained a new and 
incredibly useful bureaucratic power - the ability' to 
sign death certificates. 

The fall ot Franco and subsequent Na^ii 
occupation in 1940 of fered l^'etiot his most 
prof itable scheme yet, Hie Nazis regularly 
deported thousands of French citizens for use as 
forced labour and exemption required a medical 
certificate. Petiot could easily sign them, for a price, 

in July 1942 his drug-dealing became a problem 
wlieii lie was fined a paltry 2,400 Fiaiics foi ovei- 
pfeseribiiig addictive drugs. Ills unusually light 
punishment for drug offences can be explained by 
a very sinister cnincideiice. 'I'w'o of Pebof.s addicted 
customers were due to testify against him and 
could liave ensLued him a lengthy sentence. They 
both mystc’-riously vanished before the case could 
be heard, By then, however, Petiot's most lucrative 
scheme was w'ell underway. 

Under Nazi nile thousands of people. French 
and foreigners alike, w^ere trapped in Paris and 
desperate to escape. Petiot discreetly let it be 
known he could help tliem for a pnee. If they 
broiiglii all their cash, valuables atid w'orldly 
possessions to liis SLiigery at 21 Rue Lesueui, he 
could ensure ifieir disappearance to Argentina 
(ironically h 1 pop.ilar destination for post-war Nazi 
higthL'es), Accompli cp.s Rene-Giistave Nezonrlet, 
Raoul Fotirrier and Edmond Pintard discreetly 
steered any prospective clients to the man they 
drought would be their saviour. Petiot w'as actually 
Their murderer. 

His victims were perfect for a mass murderer; 
drey actually w^anted to disappear. While many 
serial killers choose victims they believe society 
IS unlikely to notine or care about, Petiot had an 


Petiot's deviant 
behaviour started 
when he was a 
teenager, a cardinal 
sign of a psychopathic 
personality , 


unending stream, of people desperate to disappear, 
for 25,000 francs e*Tch and all their possessions, 
retiot obliged, Just not as they anticipated, 
llis method Viias simple. On arrival 
Petiot collected flieir money, valuables 
and rlotlies, telling them they 
needed a pre-departure medical 
exaniiiidLion. He also said 
tf'o Argentine goveiinneoL 
required all new arrivals to 
have iiinailahoas. Petiot's 
'inoculations' \vere usually 
coiicenLraLed cyanide. His other 
aethod was a cellar converted into 
a gas chamber. It was fitted with a 
spyhole so he could watch them die, if 
he wished. 

Perhaps as many as 200 victims entered his 
surgery and were never seen again. Early victims 
were simply dumped m the Seine, Wan ring greater 
coiiceaLneni, Petiot started incinerating tliem 
at Ills SLiigeiv oi dissolving them iu quicldtme. 


By April 1943 he'd already killed dozens, but the 
Gestapo were closing in. They and his viaims both 
believed he was running a 'ratline' helping escaped 
prisoners and other fugitives. 

fprint's escape was a mixture of duplicity 
ruthlessness and bigotry, Gestapo informer Rcibert 
JodkLuii appiouched liiiii posing as a desperate 
refugee. Jodkurri proiiipdy disappeared. His 
replacement Charles Berretta was more successful. 
Not only did he sinvrive, Berretta h.ad l^mtard, 
Nezondet and Foiinier arrested. Tlrey couldn't offer 
any information on PelioL's iioii-existeiu ratline, 
but under torture they olfered plenty on Petiot's 
actual businesf!. 

In iMay 1943 Petiot was arrested and confined 
at Fiesnes Prison. The Gestapo had taken over 
one wing, holding prisoners earmarked for 
‘Sonderbehandlung ('Special Treatment'), lie wasn't 
released until laouary 1944. In that time lie played 
skilfully on Nazi piejudice, convincing them his 
victims were actually Jews, escaped prisoners. 
Resistance liglifers and other enemies of the Nazi 
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MURDER 



Escape to the Legion 


One of Petiof^ potenti^ii escape roii^es might have been the Foreign Legion, but for the war Ironically, the ssnne war 
allowEd Petiot to operate while stopping him joining. 

Formed in IS^l the Legion had long given sanctuary to fugitives. Until the late 1950^ the Legion didn't care 
who recruits were, where they came from or why they enlisted. Provided they could march and shoot, the Legion 
accepted them regardless. 

Offidally, the only Frenchmen allowed were officers. Unofficially, if recruits claimed to be Belgian or from another 
French-speaking country, that was gocHd enough. Like the rest of France the Legion was divided by the war. Some 
units fought for Petain, others for de Gaulle, but all Legionnaires were united by loyalty to the Legion before 
anything else. 

Legion recruits don't swear allegiance to France even today, they swear allegiance to the Legion itself. Despite 
coming from over 140 countries afl recruits are expected to live and die by the motto 'Legio Patria Wostra* meaning 
The Legion is our country.' 

The LegioiVs other motto recalls Frartce's colonial wars. If Legionnaires couldn't keep up on long marches, they 
were simply left behind. Hence the Legion's unofficial, more widely known motto - 'March or die.' 



state. Hdppy Lt? CGntinue let tiny him do their work 
for them, the Gestapo released him. 

French police, meanwhile, had believed the exact 
opposite after Petiot appealed to their patriotism, 
love of coutrtry and that many gendarmes w’ere 
secretly sympathetic to the Resistance. Petiot told 
tlrem he was senetly part of tlie Resistance and 
lolling enemje& of France, Robert fodkuin was one, 
for example. 

Ilis liberty didn't last brig. On 11 March 
neighbours complained of black smoke and foul 
odours coming from his snrgeiy Firefighters 
hrolce in and found l¥riot's chamber of lioi rors. 

Piles of hLiman remains and stolen property were 
discovered along with Pet lot's fiomc'made gas 
chamber, but there was no sign ot Petiot himself 
The bird had already flown. 

Even to a population accustomed to liorror and 
mass murder it created a media sensation. The 
French press couldn't give it enough coverage and 
it nrade headlines worldw'ide, Reporters arrived 
from as far away as the United States even while 
the war was still raging in Europe. An itrternational 
rnanhaiiL loJJovv'ed Lfie Liiternatioilal headlines, but 
where was the man now nicknamed 'Doctor Satan 
and the 'Butcher of Paris?' How far away was lie 
from facing jiisrice? 

Petiot was closer than most people thought. 

He'd adopted the alias 'Capitaiiio Ilcnri Valeri' 
and joined the French Forces of the Interior (FFT), 
the official title of the french Resistance. At one 
point 'Capitaine Valen' even led a unit searching 
for Doctor Marcel Petiot, affording him a liltle 
protection while probably fielding his macabre 
sense of humour, 

Petiot was finally exposed by an article in 
the newspaper R^’:>ii:^(ince denoLiiieirig him as a 
mass murderer. PeLiOl foolishly wrote to Rene 
Floriot, defence lawyer from hs 19d2 drug tiial, 
denonnemg the accnsauoiis, Unfortnnafely for lum, 
police compared the letter from 'Capitaine Valeri' 
with the liandwiitiiig of Doctoi PetioL. Noting tile 
Paris postmark, they concluded 'Valeri' and Petiot 
were one and the same and they wouldn't have to 
look too for to find him, 

Tliey were right. On 31 October (Halloween being 
entirely appropriate) Petiot was recognised at a 
Pans Metro station. He was immwiiatelv arrested 
cany'iiig a pistol, .^1,700 Ftancs in cash and 
sets of blank identity documents. Petiot naturally 
claimed innocence, saying die iimideis had 
bcxiri comiiiiLied by members of his non'existent 
Resistance group. Nobody believed hrm. 

On 19 March 1946, accused of at least ^7 
counts of miitdet, Petiot's trial began. Defended by 
Rene Floiiot, Petiot's prosecation team induded 
State prosecutors assisted by 12 civil lawyers 
representing some of Petiot's estimated 160 to 
200 victims. Floriot's job was both thankless and 
hopeless. Tlie prosecution case against Petiot was 
simply overw'helming. 

Resides Eire cases other evidence also reminded 
The judges, press and i:iulilic of the ramiis. Petiot's 
basement gas chamber, 13 kilograms of charred 
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Petiot maTTLed Georgette 
Labials in 1927. Daughter 
ofa wealrhy. Influential 


bnciownen it's unlikely he 
mained her for love 





bori-csi, 2,000 iteni^ ol cbLhin^, il kilograms of 
Lhamcd body parts, five kilograms of human hair, 
ninp se^'Fired hpads, Ifi corpsps, thrpp cfiistbins of 
iiiiburned body pares and at least ten scalps all 
proved I’etiot was one of tire worst criminals in 
French liislory. 

Some evidence was iiterally stacked against 
him - 47 suitcases belonging to his victims were 
exhibited piled right behind the defendant. 
Whenever the judges saw Petiot they saw those 
suitcases. Newsreels, new'spapers and magazines 
at the time had been full of similar images from 
tlie concentration camps where the Nazis had 
lobbed and rnuidered on an industrial 
scale. Standing before them was 
Petiot, accused of running his 
num extemniination operatinn for 
personal gain. 

in Frarrce in 1945 Lliese were 
enormously powerfuJ images. 

Memories of Nazi brutality and 
Vichy connivance still burned 
brightly. Anyone associated 
with them could expect harsh 
justice and very little mercy. The 
vast majority in France tlnought l^tiof 
deserved the former, not the latter. T hey 
were soon to be satisliLd. 

PetioL’s defence was farcical. Havi 
mid the Gesrapo that he was a collaborator 
mvirdering their enemies, hp now cl. 
a [Resistance member killing double agents, Nazi 
collaborators and inforinerS. Refenii 
wfio 1 lad pledfjc’d loyalty to the puppet Viciiy 
regime, he said: "I got my hands ditty all right, but I 
didn't soil them by holding them up to swear oaths 
of allegiance." 

It did Petiot no good. Nobody believed he was 
a genuine resister .and everybody sa 


Desfouineaux's iJsSistautS Andre Obic'chL, GeOJges 
Marlin and Georges' brotlier Robert resigned in 
protest. T}esfr>umeaux kept going unhl 19.‘51 when 
alcoholism and illness got the better of him. He 
was never officially punished oj' even repjinianded 
for his lethal collaboration wiLlr Ihe Nazis and tliei! 
Vichy puppets. 

When the time came Petiot was catm, resigned 
to his fate. Before his death. r'etioPs wife Georgette 
urged him to confess to a priest. Petiot responded 
simply: "I am not a religious man and my 
con .science is clear." 

Standing before rhe Nation.Tl Razor' - the 
guillotine - and the official witnesses. Petiot 
sLiiinned np boilr his ainiinal life and iniiiiinent 
death with gigantic understatement. Just before the 
blade fell, he said simply: "Gentlemen, don't look. 
This won't be veiy pmtty." 


non-existeiiL ResisLaiice group, not least because 
there wasn't any evidence beyond Petiot's own 
claims. He was convicted and condemned on .1 
April .and his appeal denied on 15 May, Oia 25 M:ay 
he calmly walked through La Sante Prisoii in Paris 
to face fiis executioner. 

Ironically while Petkrt was never the collaborator 
he'd once claimed to be, chief executioner Jules- 
Henri Desfoumeaux had been. Inheriting the role 
after Anatole Deibler died in 1939 (en route to iris 
400th execution) Desfoumeaux worked throughout 
the oocupabon m both the Occupied and Vichy 
zones of waitii'ne France, 

Desfoui'iieaux had beheaded 
j'lunieroLis Coinniuiiists and 
Resistance members including 


senior re.sister Marcel T.anger. 


After hanger's execution 


Petiot. along with 
Gilles de Rais and 
Joseph Vacher, was 
nidenamed 'Bluebeard 
by the French press 




Petiot being 3eiitencc<l, with ledd counsel Rene 
Florlot wearing glasses, rJorlot's task was 



hopeless, Petiofs testimony was farcical 
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MURDER 




Amelia Dyer was a respectable, middle-aged, 
Victorian mother, but behind the ordinary fagade 
was a woman who killed babies for money 


I t was a crime Chat scandalised kte Victorian 
society, gave nev^spaper reporters and court 
officials much work, and led to a raft of 
Legislation aimed at stopping it. Yet the fact tlrat 
it occurred, and occurred so often, said much 
about die state of Victorian society itself. That 
crime was baby laniiing. 

A bab\' tarmtT, usually a woman, was 
someone who procured a child for 
mojiey. 'I heir caiget customers 
were TOtnen who had given 
birth to iilcgiLiinate children, tor 
ISlh-contLiry society denounced 
women who engaged in sex 
outside of marriage. Both the 
social stigma of giving birth to 
an illegitimate child, and in the 
ca.se of servants, in paiticular, 
who faced the prospect of having 
their eniploynienc terminated if the 
status as an uiimarrie'd lEiother was 
diseovert^d, with resulting tinanda! problem.s, could 
lead to a v^oman putting hei'hahy 'out to nurse' 
with anotlrer woman, or liaving them informally 
fostered or adopted by Iheui. Tliis was especially 
the case with hve-in servants, wlio might need 
someone who could look after their child in that 


Some estimates 
suggest Amelia 
Dyer could have been 
responsible for the 
deaths of over 300 
babies 


children properly. In other cases, a mother might 
suspect that when sire handed over the child, it 
would be the last time she saw him or her, for 
mortality rates were high for babies in Victorian 
times. Hut these mortality rates could Ire made 
even liigher if Lire baby's carer was more interested 
in nioiiC'y tliaii diild welfare. 

These desperate mothers would cither 
give their baby's rarer a lump sum to 
cover fuaire costs - in tire lB90s, 
this fee could be airy thing from 
£5 Lu £200 - or pay them over 
a period of time. In the case 
of the former, this sum might 
be considered too small to 
cover long-term care of a child. 
f Alternatively, the baby farmer 
might want to make a larger 
profit on her occupation. Either 
y a baby lianded over could die 
Irom negtecL or from a more Loncerted 
L'ffort to kill, within a .short petiod of time, thus 
freeing the baby farmer up to either rake on more 
children, or spend tlae irioney that had already 
been given to her. 


Respectaiile 


carer's home, 24 hours a day, 

Some women genuinely w'anted proper care 
for their infants, and sO'Ught reliabie, responsible 
women whom they thought would care for the 


Baby farmers were said to be w'omen who had 
previously worked as dressmakers, nurses, ladies' 
maids and servants, who looked clean, tidy and 
respectable - they did not attract suspicion, l^oth 
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AMELIA DYER 


Amelia Dyer claloied to have 
» psyciiiatrlc and wa.s admitted 

to Wells Asylum r but later doubt was 

' placed on these □ssertions 
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The execution Shed at Newgate 
Prison. Amelia Dyer was hanged at 
Newgate on 10 June 1356 




terras moderate' Mchougli some adverts placed 
by those wilUri^ to take oiirer people's babies may 
liave beeLi geiiLiiue. it would liave been liaid to Loll 
which were and which weren't (baby farmers were 
noted for their 'cleiverly avoi ded' adveiti serin ents), 
and so mothers in desperate situations had 
to trust their insrinets. One 1863 
in The irinh Tinica, [or example, 
stated: 'A respectable woman, 
whose baby is dead, wishes to 
take a baby to her own home; 
can be w'ell recommended 
for her care of children". This 
advertiser gave no name, and the ■ 
local post office os her address for ’ 
communication - was she genuine, 
or cynically appealing to oLlier 
mothers by claiming to be a mourning 
motlaev hei'selfl' 

'Niiise'Dyira: 

Wfiat is known, though, is that one ol Llicsc 
advertisers rn the Victorian newspapers v/as Mrs 
Amelia Dyer, A shoemaker's daughter from the 
Bristol area. Amelia Elizabeth Hobley, as she was 
born, had seen early tragedy - her mother, who was 
said to have had mentai-lrealth prohiems, had died 
when .^nrelia was Jusr h years old, She had been 


married twice: first to tJeorge 'I homas, some 3D 
years her senior, wlio died in 186y; tiien again in an 
LLiisucccssful marriage: to William Dyer, a brewer's 
labourer. From these two marriage’s, she had three 
cliildreti: Fllen Thomas: Mary Ann Dyer, vrho w.is 
kilov/n as lAplly- and W'illiam 

Amelia initially trained as a nurse, 
but a inidwdfo friend soon told 
^ her about a way of making 
& monei' that was less onerous 
H| than nursing; by toldng in 
other people's babies. In the 
lfi60s, she opened a 'house of 
Hr confinement' in the Totterdo'wn 
W area of Bristol, Initially, site 

simply ciiarged a fee for unmarried 
women to stay in liic fiouse in order 
to give birth to their babics; but not all 
the women wanted to Ireep tlaeir offsiaring. 
Because coroners were unable at this time to tell 
whethei a baby Jiad been smolhered or suffocated 
or simpiy sbliborn, an unsempuious individual, 
such as Amelia, w'as perfectly capable of killing the 
unwanted children in the minutes after their birth, 
without rousing too much suspicion. 

Amelia also started placing adverts in the local 
newspapers, offering to either adopt children for 
an viiiifinnt fee, oi' muse tlrem fnr a regular weekly 


In 1907. a 
Grimsby woman 
answered an advert 
offering a home for 
babies; her baby 
subsequently went 
missing 




they, and the mothers 
seeking care for their children, used 
tlie newspaper advertisement as a primaiy means 
of communication - it was how mothei s .sought 
a new home loi their babics, and how' baby 
farmers Jet people know about their 'services'. The 
newspaper industry was booming; there was an 
increasing number of local newspapers aimed at an 
increasingly literate society. Numerous adverts can 
be found in the Victorian nesvspapers t hal suggest 
r,aking on other people's childcare was conimon. 

In the 'miscellaneous wants' section of one edition 
of tile Wesier/i Daily Press, foi example, all but 
one of the adverts related to babies; two placed 
by individuals seeking to 'adopt a baby', and one 
asking for 'sonrieone to adojot a friendless baby giiT, 
Pjacing an advert ensured rliat the baby farmer's 
details were spread as far as possible - altliough 
die r.isc of a pseudonym and fake address (or using 
the newspaper's address as a contact) helped shield 
those with bad intentions. Other baby fanners 
would answr adverts placed by desperate mothers 
looking for a good home for their infant children, 
such as one advert placed in the Soulhern Echo that 
lead: 'Wanted, iinmediately, liome for haby hoy - 
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AMELIA DYER 



The rope used to bang Amelia Dyer was 
shown as part of the Museum of London's 
2015 Crime Museum Uncovered eMhibition 


payment. After her advert was answered, Dyer 
woLiid arranite to meet the child's motlier or carer 
in a bcation sucli as a railway a La Lion, and Lake 
the child froin thern. She was happy to take the 
pavenr's money, but not so haiipy’ to contini.ie 
looking after their child, instead, she would barely 
feed them, apart from a regular dose of 
laudanum used because il suppressed 
a baby's hunger and kepr it quiet, 
ill 1S79, a local doctor became 
suspicious after being asked 
to certify a number of infants' 
death certificates. All the infants 
had been lool^ed after lay Anielia 
until their premature deaths. 

She was investigated, cliarged 
with neglect, and convicted ol ttie 
offence, .serving six ni<3nths in prison 
with hard ialmur. 

From neglect 
Id murder 

This spell in prison didn't ptrt Amelia off her 
lucrative career, and nor did having her own 
children to look after. She was soon baby farming 
again, but rather than neglecting her charges until 
they ex'entually died, she realised that if she killed 
them and riisiiosed of their bodies, she w'oiild 


Henry 
and Beatrice 
Hatchard were 
charged with 
manslaughter in 1919 
after the baby they 
were looking 
after died 


spend less money in terms of maintaining them 
over a period of time, and avoid tire need for 
iioc Lots' inter venLion. She now sLarted Lo kill Lhesc 
defenceless infants, strangling them with a tape 
tied around their necks, before deiiositmg their 
bodies. Some may have been biii ied in die gardens 
of her various homes: others were tlrrown 
into rivers, it's hard to beiie'vc that tfic 
mothers oi these children didn't 
have an inkling of what Amelia 
might have planned - infanticide 
was not an unirnown offence 
by any means, w'ith many 
unmarried motbevs driven to 
such desperate plights. But by 
Iranding iJreir cMdren over to a 
virtual stranget, they must have 
known they were doing much the 
same thing; simply letting someone 
else do the killing for thein, out of their sight, 
convincing Llietnselves they tvere not Lo blame 
because scunconc else was the killer, not them. 

There was a pause in Amelia's criminal career in 
the early 1890s, when she was committed to the 
mental asylum at Wells in Somerset. She claimed 
to be mentally unstable, as her mother had been, 
and was subject to SG\'Gral apparent breakdowns 
TlimijghouT her life - although she also seems to 
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The first half of ihe 20th century CDontinoed to 
see lej^islaiion pass^^d to protect childien fnjm 
tlie lilies of 1>4hy rarm^rs 


liQgislatiii^ 

baby fanning 

On 1 Noveruber 1S72, a new^ct on baby fjimiog 
came into force in the UK. The Infant Life 
Protection Act made it more difficLilr for baby 
farmers to carry cri their work - from now. a 
register had Lo be kept by each local authority, 
and anyone wanting to- nurse more than one 
infant under the age qf one, for money, had to 
register their details. 

IF a baby Farmer was Found to have neglected 
their charges, a first offetice was liable to a 
miaximum prison term of six months or a fine 
□f £5. However, unfortunately the act did not 
apply to any relatives or guardians wlio had care 
for infants, nor to public institutions, such as 
workhouses. Any child who died in a rngistered 
house had to have an inquest, unless the 
coroner was happy wiUi the medical certiFicate 
issLied on their death. 

Ahhc3ugh the act sounded like a good move, 
members of the press warned that unless it was 
enforced by ano-ther authoiity, it would 'become 
a de?d letter', its warnings were apt: Amelia 
Dyer’s offences were committed 14 years after 
the act tame into force, and further acts had to 
be passed, including the 1908 Children Act and 
the 1939 Adoption of Children (RegulatFon) Act. 

have used tnenta] illness to excuse her beliLWiouj, 
OI Lo foinove liOTSolf Iruin ^ocktiy when slie feaiecl 
llie auLhorilies were: about Lo caLcli up miii fiei. 
Her nexf move, perhi^ps to disi^f^socii^te her.self 
from her reptitation ^ii the Hri^;to] area, was rn 
relocate to Reo-diiig in lfS95. It was here wJiere, 
aged 57. she placed anoLliei advert in liei Ibi nier 
iocai ncwspapcT, The Bristol Times. Lfeing her 
favoured pseudonym of Harding, she stated that 
she was part of a childless couple, and wanted 
LO adopt a child for a fee of £10. However, in the 
same editioji of the paper was an advert placed 
by a desperate mother looking for a Yespectable 
woman' ro look after the child. 'This was U-year- 










MURDER 



The bridge at Cavershani, pictured Four 
years ifter Dyer was hanged. She had 
^ di^pnsed of babies' bodies near here 





“A further six little bodies had been found in 
the Caver sham stretch of the Thames" 



This recreadon of a wanted poster Featuring Dyer can be 
found at London's Oinic Prison Museum 
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old Evelina MLiriTion. aii utiraarried barmaid who 
had given birth in January 1896 Lo a daugliLcr, 
Doris. As was common, she needed to return to 
work, and couldn't w'jth an illegitimate baby to 
care for. Evelina had accordingly placed her advert, 
but when reading the paper to check it was in 
there, she saw' Amelia's advert, and thcjught she 
had found the perfect solution to her problem. She 
answered 'Mrs Harding’, and received a response 
in w'hich tire plain, homely' woniair stated; 1 don't 
wdi^t the child for money's sake, but for company 
and home comfort'. Amelia told Evelina how 
pretty a name her baby' had -'] am sure she 
ouglit to be a prercy claild' - to flatter 
Che young mother, and claimed that 
she and her liusband were 'dearly 
fond of children' but had none 
of their owm, This was a He on 
both counts, of course. Evelina, 
though, w'as fooled by the letter, 
and the tw'o women arranged 
to meet at Cheltenham railway 
station on 'J1 March at hJ.'JOpm. 

Here they cliatted, before Evelina 
paid the respectable looking, even 
motherly, woman her requested £10 
upfmnt fee. Slie then handed ovei'haby Doris, 
clad in a fai.vn-colouTed pelisse, or cloak, and white 
bonnet for the 'adoption'. This was the last time 
Evelina would ace Irer daugiiLcr. 

Amelia then boarded the 5,20pm train to 
London, and on arriving at daughter Tolly's house 
in Willesden, proceeded to strangle the baby 
with some dressmaking tape. In a bid to make 
even more money from the innocent child, she 
then paclred up Doris's ciorbes, ready to take to a 


pawnbroker's the following day. But on that same 
day, Amelia came home with anolficr child, a little 
boy named Harry Simmons, He was aJso strangled 
- with the same dressmaking cape she had used to 
kill Doris. On 2 April 1896, Dyer packed both bodies 
into a carpet bag and made her way to her home in 
Reading. When she reached Caversham Lock, she 
threw' tlie bag into the River Thames. 

Uhnuisldiig a killer 

What Amelia didn't know' at Lliis point was dial 
w'hilc she had been in London, killing Doris and 
Harry, a baigeman hack in Reading liad come 
across a package In brown papei', floating 
in the river. It had been weiglited 
down, but the weights weren't 
heavy enough to submerge 
the parcel, and it had come 
bobbing back up again. V/heii 
the parcel w'as unw'rapped, it 
was found to contain the body 
of a laaby girl named Helena 
Try. '[lie paper liad writing on it: 
Temple Meads Station, EiistoL and 
a name and address, wliich read: Mrs 
Thomas of Piggotts Road in Caversham. 
Althoiigli It seemed there w'as no Mrs Thomas 
at that address anymore, a clerk at Reading station 
told police that Mrs Thoiruis was now living in 
Kensington Road. Mrs Thomas w'as soon unmasked 
as AmeJia Dyer. 

Instead of arresting their suspect, police 
persuaded a young woman to pretend she was 
another unmarried mother seeking someone to 
look after her baby. Dyer got in touch to arrange 
a meeting, this time at her house; but when she 


opened the door, expecting to find the young 
woman, she was instead faced with detectives. She 
was arrested on 4 .April 1896. hu- it w'asn't until that 
month chat the bodies of Doris Harmon and Harry 
Simmons were found in their own watery grave. 
Amelia later said that the police could tell which 
dead babie.s were 'hers', because of the w'hite tape 
she used to stningle them. 

Wlren her home on Kensington Road was 
searclied, police found substantial evidence of 
Dyer's baby fanning. There were tickets from 
paw'nbrokers relating to baby clothes; letters and 
receipts oonfinrilng Dyer's placement of newspaper 
advertisements seeking the adoption of babies; 
evidence of at least two aliases used by Dyer 
and, perhaps w'orst ol all, a smell ol decomposing 
human flesh emanating from the hooso, in 
particular the kitchen pantry and from a trunk 
stow'ed away under her own bed. In the meantime, 
a furthet six little bodies had been found in the 
Caversham stretch of ihe Thames. 

Amelia Dyer w'as tried at the Old Bailey in 
May 1896, only for the raiirder of Doris Harmon, 
although she had been so stiongly suspected of 
killing many iiioro. Amelia's daugfiLei, Pollyt and 
Polly''s husband, Arthur Palmer, w'cre suspected 
of being Amelia's acjcomplices, because Doris and 
Harry liad borh died in their house. Arthur was 
in fact charged with being an accessory. However, 
Amelia insisted she had acted alone, and Arthur 
was duly diiicharged. 

Amelia was convicted of killing baby Doris, 

Che jury only requiring around three minutes to 
decide on tea verdict, and subsequently hanged ai 
New'gate at 9am on 10 June 1896. Due to her weight 
and age, she only required a short drop from tlae 
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Cheltenham Spa 


it v/As Chelt^nhAtn station that 
Dyw airajiK^d to takt? Evi^liiia 
Marmon's baby daughter, Doris 



scaffold, and so - unlike the deaths of tlie babies 
she was entrusted to look after she died quickly. 
Im mediately before her death, she was asked if 
she wanted to say anything, but replied; "No, [ 
have nothing whatever to say,' After Iter death was 
confirttied, a black flag was raised for die onlookers 
outside New'gatc: they greeted it with a faint cheer. 

'Hie crimes rliat liad been conirnitted by htyer 
were seen as heinous, not just because they 
involved defenceless infants, but also because of 
Dyer's age and gender. As ttie Daily Mail described 
her at the time: 'She looks the typical professional 
midvihfe, middle-aged, motherly, rather heavy... 
Precisely answering to the idea of a respectable 
middle-aged w'onian who has alwa^'s w'otked 
for tier living but "kept herself nice.''' The notion 
of this rcspectablG mother being paid to kill 
the unwanted children of other women was 
particularly abhorrent to Victorian society, and it 
was quite clear that earlier attempts to clean up 
the haby-farming industry had eompletely failed. 
Further cases involving female baby farmers being 
cried for murder would follow over the following 
few years, not just in Britain but across tire Channel 
too, including the C on nan baby fanner Frau 
Wiest^ who was guillotined at Hamburg in 1905 
after being conwaed of Tiruidering five childien 
in her care. Authorities were on the alert, however, 
and in Britain, die NSPCC undertook a nuiiiiber of 
proaecLitioiib, including that ol Emma Hooper, a 
5i-year-old widow', in 1904, who was found guilty of 
cruelty and neglect towards two of the children she 
w'as supposedly 'looking after', the lucrative days 
of the baby farmer were, by this time, on the wane 
although cases continued to be heard m court for 
some time to come. 
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B^V farming was not solely a Brilhh 

vetdi« 

baby Dorothy Catler. a New Zealand victim 
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MARGARET WATERS 


The Brixton baby fanner 

Margaret Waters' offences predated Dyer’s by two decades 


A quarter of a century before 
Amelia Dyer was convicted of 
murder and hanged. Margaret 
Waters had been iimilarfy iiccu^.ed. 
It was Waters' offerices that led to 
the passing of the 1872 legtslation 
aimed at registering those with the 
case of intanli. 

Margaret Waters was 35, a 
widow, and lived in BriKton. 5be 
was l^nown to be a baby farmer, 
regularly LakiE>g iei otfier worT^en's 


children for a fee. But she \vas no 
child lover, and once the children 
were in her home, she treated 
them terribly, drugging them and 
Starving thenn until they died. 

She was eventually charged with 
five counts of wilful murder, with 
neglect, and with conspiracy: her 
sister, Sarah Ellis, was in the dock 
with hen charged with neglecting 
to provide proper food far the 
childieri. Margaret was convicted 


of one count, that of murdering 
an illegitimate child, John Walter 
Co wen, atthough she was 
suspected of having killed at teast 
19. The judge at her trial sard that 
the law had “taken up the cause 
of the poor helpless and innocent 
children'* who Waters had so failed 
to look after She was hanged by 
Willtann Cal craft at Horsemonger 
Lane Gael in south London on 11 
October 1870. 


Margaret Waters 
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Arriving in Chicago as a minor league mobster, A1 Capone 
helped buM an empire of prostitution, bootlegging and 
murder that made him a notorious household name 



T he needle skipped as the gun barked twice in 
the kinei's hand, the rieoord player screeclring 
into the silence of the restaurant’s corridor as 
its owner crashed to the floor, blood pooling 
out onto the polished tik?s. 

Giacomo 'Big Jim' Colosimo, his body cochling horn 
its exit wounds, had recently left his wife, filing for 
divorce and skipping town to marry a 19-year-old 
cabaret singer. His ex-wife, Victoria Moiesco, or one 
of her brothers, was the prime suspect in this crime 
of passion, but tlie police knew enough to pay a visit 
to two of Cdosinio's associates - tlie genial Jolinny 
Ibrrio and liis skleluck, tlie disciikieting Alfonse 







Capone, three nasty scars on his check contorting 
as he smiled. "Big Jim and me were like brothers," 
claimed Torrio. "Mr tislnsimo and me Ixith loved 
-opera'', added Capone. "He w^as a grand guy" 

, Colosinio's murder on 11 May 1920 is still regarded 
as unsolved, but perhaps it's a crime that Chicago 
Police Department chose to leave that w'ay. For nearly 
a decade Colosimo had ruled Chicago through hard 
graft and intimidatioo - running over 100 brothels 
with his wife - and extorting protection money horn 
most of the city's illegal gambling dens, the profits 
snaking rhipugh the eiirire city, supplementing the 


meagre wages of the cop on the street comer and 
booFrting the hank account of the city's two-time 
mayor, William 'Big Bill’ Hale 'Thompson. 

Chicago was a rougin lowti, Booming in the e<irly 
1920s thanks to heavy industry and cheap labour, 
the Windy City was a Wild West frontier town 
with diiraney stacks instead of cacti and bullet- 
riddled Model-T Fords in lien of horses. "She was 
vibrant and violent," wrote local journalist Robert 
St John, "stimulating and ruthless, intolerant of 
smugness, impatient with those either physically or 
intellectually timid" 

Capone had arrived in Cliicago from New York 
in 1919 to work tor his old fnend Torrio, who had 
earned Colosimo's trust b>' chasing off a rival 
extortion racket and stuck around as the boss's 
second in command. Capone soon pur the 
feared reputation lie had enjoyed back home to 
work as a debt collector, seeing first hand how 
Colosimo's operation held a stranglehold over the 
underworld; gambling dens who refused to pay up 
for Big Jun's protection would eitlier find themselves 
the subject of a convenient police raid or a visit from 
Capone, who was mon? than happy to break a few 
legs witli a s^ving from his hasehall bat. 
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Capone in New Yoik 

Born in 1S9fi in a run-down d^5trict of Brooklyn to Italian immigrants Gabriele 
and Teie&ina Capone, Al Capone's life of crime began eai ly^ brawling with street 
gangs and rimning errands for mobsters. One, a young rising star called Johnny 
TorriOr would loom larger in his life later on. 

Capone soon found work with Frankie Vale (born Francesco loele). a vicious 
UiLig with links to Torrio. Working as a barman in Yale's ban the Harvard Inn - a 
notorious haunt of prostitutes and gangsters ^ Capone got the vicious scgrs on 
his fate when he leered at one mobster's sister "'Honey, you got a nice ass and 

I mean that as a complimenL, believe me." The furiious Frank Galluccio called it 

Capone out and slashed him three times acnoss his cheek with a knife. He 
needed 30 stitches, but he was locky the hoodlum had^baen drinking beoausa 

Galiuccio was aiming for his jugular. In the bar he also picked up Syphilis, ^ 

whicfi eventually caused his death, but may have affected fiiin even earlier. 

Neurosyphilis attacks the brain and the spinal column, anddt^iuse violent 
mood swings, delu^ons and megalomania, « , _ i 
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CkjEiipcired to Llie ckiisirophubic Apple, where 
half a cJqzl'li bLilted lieadb over a blcx:k at a 
time. Torrio and Capone found Chicago fertile for 
expansion, as the only thing that stood in their way 
was their own boss 

hi January 1920 the rules of the game changed 
again as the 18th Amendment to the US Constitution 
came into effect. Alsoknovvii as tlie Volstead Act, 
which proliibited the production, transportation 
and sale of alcohol but not tiie eonsuiitpLion 
ProliiblLioii meant a fiuge swatfie of die popufaLion 
were suddenly transfcirmed into potential customers. 
'I'oTTio and Capone s.wv that tilts v/as a revenue 
3tn?ani witli tlie potential to dwarf even prosntution 
and racketeeriug, but to their dismay Colusiino w^as 
having none of iL Wlien Culosimo was oonveriicntly 
remoi'ed from the picture, John ‘The Fojf" Torrio 
became the bess of the Chicago Outfit, and by his 
side stood Al Capone, 

With Totrio's blessing, Capone set about 
covertly reopening the brew'ones and 
distilleries that had lieen fhiced to 


Capone learned 
his trade in 1910& 
New York 


close by tlie Volstead Act, setting up an atnbicioiis 
distribution netvifork to die city's mean spealreasies 
with the help of his older brothers Ralph and Frank 
Capone, "tobody wanted IholTibstion" he said, "Ihis 
toi^^l voted six to one against ir. Somebody had to 
throw' some liquor on tfiat tfiirst. Why not me?* 

The loyal Ralph was put in -charge tjf one of the 
Chicago Oitfifs legal enterpri.ses, a soft-dnnk bottling 
plant whicla earned him the niclaiame 'Bottles', 
wliile Frank honed a reputatioti for savagery that 
overstiadowcd even Al's. Estimated to fiave bc'eii 
responsible tor 300 deaths, Frank infamously 
,rdvised his little brotlrer that, "you get no talk hack 
from a corpse." 

It was liappening under Joliniiy Tbirio’s command 
bui tliere was no doubt that bootlc’gging was Al 
Capone's kingdom, and he was soon to pay for it in 
blood as 1923 saw the downfall of Chicago's sticky- 
fingered mayor, 'Big Bill’ Hiompson, The Demoaat 
Uulliam Emmett Dever was voted in on a pledge to 
swieep the gangs from the city, and Torrio enmisted 
Ciipone v.'jfh an urgent reipcation to Cicero - the 










How America 
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vritti booze 

LWHISKYONTHE 

BOARDWALK 

Sflips lad-en down with whisky from 
Canada wotild anchor off the coast of 
New Jer-sey. well beyond the maritifne 
limit patrolled by the US Coast "Guard. 
Smugglers would sail out to pick up 
the crates of booze and New Jersey's 
vflst coastline becanne something of a 
free-fur-alL with rival gangs hijacking 
each otfier's sfiipments. Tfie fiedonisLit 
boardwalk resort of Atlantic City 
became the major gateway with the 
town's Irish-American racketeer Enocfi 
'Nucky' Johnson taking a major cut 
before it moved onward to Capone in 
Chicago or other mobs in New Yori( and 
Jersey City. 


2. RUM FROM THE 
C 

With ProhibitiDn, Cuba emerged as a 
hedonistic getawj'ay from the newty 'dry' 
US to the Bacardi-soaked Caribbean. 
Traffic flowed both ways, however with 
'rum runners' smuggling from Cuba. 
Jamaica and the Bahamas into South 
Florida. Texas and Louisiana. 

In Texas, Galveston became the major 
entry point, supplying the rest of Texas 
and inucli of the Midwest. Dubbed 
the 'Free Slate of Galveston', brothers 
Sam and Rose Maceo ruled the local 
vice trade and successfully held off 
competition from Capone and New York 
boss Albert Anastasia. 



3,ALAKEOF 

WmSKY 

Although Ontario had its own 
temperarrcp laws, they didn't ban 
distilling alcohol - leading to a flow of 
hoo-ch across Lake Michigan and up the 
Detroit River from Windsor to Detroit. 
With illegally obtained papers saying 
their final destination was Venezuela, 
they would quietly off-load their cai'go 
iri Motor City instead. Detroit had been 
'dry' well before Prohibition and the 
Purple Gang tightly controlled the rum- 
running trade and were major suppliers 
to Capone's Chicago Otftfit. 


4. MULES FROM 
MEXICO 

Mass smuggling of US goods into Mexico 
was turned completely on its head 
thanks to Prohibition. Now home-made 
tequila and mescal was smuggled in the 
opposite direction by mule in groups 
□f three or four^ often crossing rivers at 
night, or by truck and car alOF>g dusty 
and isolated roads. 

Texas's T300km {SODmi) Mexican 
border was simply too wide to be 
adequately policed, and cat-and-mouse 
chases between the smugglers and Texas 
Rangers became the stLiff of legend. 


5. MOUNTAIN 
MOONSHINE 

While champagjne, gin, rum and whisky 
W!?r9 available to those with the cash 
to cover its dangerous distribution, the 
poorer had to be taken care of too and 
moonshine cut the costs significantly. 

Rural communittes in the Appalachian 
Mountains and the Midwest had a 
tradition ot home brew, but now a market 
opened up for their moon-shine 

Stills could explode and quality cuntrol 
was poor and potentially life-threatenii>g 
- but moonshiners ohen expanded their 
operations into bam-sized breweries. 


fourth la]^sc city In Illinois - just outside of Cliicago 
and the legislative reach of 'Decent Dever; 

While Torrio and Capone had ruled their airninal 
cmpre largely as ColoBimo had with money in tht? 
right pockets and tl^l■e.^ts whispered in tlie righr ears - 
tlie takeover of Cicero was an o\.ert display of force, as 
Capune set abouL rigging tlie mayoral elecLioiifoi llie 
mob's pot poliLioiaii, Joseph Z Klorilia. 

On the eve of the 1924 mayoral election, Frank 
Capone liurst inrn rlie office of tine [iemnerar 
candidate for Ciceio with some of his thugs bearing 
die hopeful to a pulp wiLti tlieir pistol bulls, irasliiiig 
his office and firing their revolvers into Lhc eeiiing 
as a preamble for the next day's audacious takeover. 
As cold, grey i Apiii dawned, Capone hoods stormed 
into the polli tig stations to saeen voters, snatching 
their ballot papers from them to ensure they were 
ticking the right box. Eiection officials with the stones 
to intervene were dealt witli; a liemocrat campaign 


worker was shot in the legs and dumped in a cellar, 
two other men wre shot in the street and another 
had his throat cut. 

Eventually, a desperate judge bussed in 70 
Chicago polire officers, deputised on the siiot into the 
Cicero Police Lfepartinent. to restore order, As the rain 
started to ftJl Frank Capone focind liiiiiself in 
a liieligiit oulsidc a polling staliai. Opening lire; on 
an approaching police car, he was gunned down 
by" rhe startled coias, ImiT it w\as too late - the town 
belonged to rhe Chicago Outfit, Frank ^ata ftineral fit 
foi war iiero, wilh52G,ODO woitli of flowers placed 
around tfie silver plated coifin and over 150 chis in 
the motoncade. 

Despite the appalling bloodshed in the takeover 
of Cicero, A1 Capone had beeji something of an 
enigma to the press. Mowever, as he got his hands 
dirtier and dirtier and frequently acted unstably a 
possible consequence of sy'phi lis enntrarted bark 


in New York - his name was beginning to be heard 
outside of darkened back rooms where shady men 
made deals. A few weelts after Frank's body liit the 
paivemcnt, small-time buiglar 'Ragtime' Jcje I locvard 
evas enjoying a drink in ,i bar, when tv.'o men entered. 
Witnesses, who quicldy forgot all the other details, 
recalled iiiiTL say a friendly "Hello .Al" before he 



was si lot point biaiik four 
rounds into his check and 
Uto into his shoulder. 
Nobody saw anything, 
]-sobody 






















St ValenUne’s Day Massacra 


STEP 


GIVING THE NOD 


THE LOOK-OUTS 


STEP 


STEP 


THE AMBUSH 



Mobster and boxer 'Machine 
Gun' Jack MIcGurn. a survivor of 
an attack by the rival North Side 
Gang, approaches A! Capone in 
hi& Miami winter home with a 
plan to take out the North Side 
leaden George Clarence 'Bugs' 
Moran and his lieutenants. 


McGtrrn stations lookotrts - the 
brothers Harry and Phil Key we II. 
both members of the allied 
Purple Gang - in an apartment 
opposite Moran's headquarters, 
a nondescript gar^e behind the 
offices of SMC Cartage Company 
at 21Z2 North Cfark Street. 




Four gunmen Fn a stolen polke 
car - two nf them wearing police 
uniforms - burst in. Believing 
this to be a routine rakln the 
six members of the North Side 
Gang and two of ther associates 
surrender and allow die 'polkemen' 
to remove their weapons. 


THE SET-UP 


STEP 


STEP 


TRAP CLOSES 


LUCKY ESCAPE 


STEP 


On 13 February 1929, McGurn has 
a booze hijacker approsch Moran 
about selling him Some top-end 
whisky for the bargain price of $57 
a case, they arrange to meet in 
the morning. He adds the whisky 
is stolen from Detroit's Purple 
Gang - suppliers to Capone's mob. 




On 14 February at 10.30am, the 
North Side Gang gather at their 
garage HQ. expecting a shipment 
of Old Log Cabin Whiskey. 
McGurn's scouts think they 
spot Moran arriving - it's Albert 
Weinshank, wearing the same- 
coloured coat and bat as his boss 


Moran and Ted Newberry arrive late 
through a side street in time to see 
the police car pull up and wait it out 
in a cate. Spotting anothei' nwbster, 
Henry Gusenberg. they warn him 
□ff. while a fourth survivor also 
arrives late. He notes down the car's 
license plate and skedaddles, 



Murder weapon 


Wctiins 


Four unfortunate victims of the massacre 


Fitted With either a 20-round box or the iconic 50-round 
circular drum, the Thompson Submachine Gun could fire 
between SOO and 9DO rounds a minute, allowing its 
wi elder to spray his enemy wiLh the entire magazine in a 
matter of seconds. Though retailing for $20D at a time 
when a car cost $400, it used ubiquitous .45 ammunition 
and could be easily broken down for transport and 
reassembled in under a minute. Effective at a range up 
to 45 metres (T50 feet), the Tommy gun was perfect for 
dos^’range firelights across streets and the marble counter 
of the speakeasy. It quickly became a cultural symbol of 
gangsters in the 1920 s. so much that when the police 
started rgcniiting their 'G-men', they made sure to equip 
them with Tommy guns of their own. 



John May 



Not A mermber of the North Side 
Gang, May was a mechanic who 
worked on their cars and occasionaily 
as muscie. May was trying to stay nut 
of trouble, but the demands of sever 
children left him with no other option 
hut to taliG work from the mob. 



Peter Gusenberg 
& Frank Gusenberg 


Hitmen for the North Side Gang, 
the Gusenberg brothers entered the 
criminal underworld in their teens. 
They took part in a drive-by shooting 
□f Capone's HQ in IQ-26 and killed two 
of Itis allies in 1928. 



Adam Heyer 


Morjn's business man^iger ^nd North 
Side Gang accountant. Heyer owned 
the lease on the gang's headquarters. 
Described as a snappy dresser. Heyer 
had been in pnson tw(oe - once 
for robbery and once for running a 
confidence game. 


Pidice iiivestigaliim 

The hunt for the killers 

Frank Gusenberg lived on for hours despite being riddled 
with wounds, but sticking stubbornly to the mob’s code 
of silence he refused to admit he'd even been shot, let 
alone who'd done it, before he died, The Chicago Police 
Department quickly anriounced that they believed Capone 
associates John Scalise,, Alberto Anselmi. Jack McGurn and 
Frank Rio were responsible, but the case floundered due to 
lack of evidence and McGurn skipped town with his moll. 


In frustratiem, the police began its retaliation efforts 
by shaking dawn Detroit's Purple Gang on the basis that 
Moran's mob had recently been hijacldng their liquor 
shipments, On 22 February, the burnt remains of tlie police 
Cadillac were found, but it was Impossible to pin ft on 
either Capone or the Purple Gang, while the two murder 
weapons later turned up in a police raid on the Michigan 
home of bank robber and hitman Fred 'Killer' Burice in 
November that same year, 

Burlte, who led a vicious gang that Capone called 
his "American boys", was Finally arrested in March 1931, 
attemptirTg to rob a bank in Kirksville, Missouri, and died 


in prison in 1940 from diabetes. Having killed a Michigan 
police officer, the Chicago police were unable to extradite 
him to Illinois and his role in the St Valentine's Day 
Massacre went unexamiried. 

Meanwhile in a completely unrelated case, the FBI had 
finally pinned down the ruthless Barlter'Karpis gang of bank 
robbers and kidnappers, when one of their members - 
Byron 'Monty' Bolton - confessed to the St Valentine's Day 
Massacre and implicated Burke. Having no jurisdiction over 
the case, the FBI suppressed the information but it finally 
leaked to the press, adding to the already considerable 
confusion and the mystery of the entire case. 
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THE MASSACRE 

The two fake cops line the men up 
against a wall. Suddenly the two 
pl^fn-clothes assassins open fire 
with Tommy guns while the others 
join in with ^wn^off shotgun 
and .45 handgun - spraying each 
man with at least ten bullets 
across their head and torso. 


STEP 


STEP 


THE COVER-UP 

The men in uniform lead the two 
p^ain-clothes assassins back to 
the police car with their hands 
raised, as if tliey'd been arrested. 
Weighbours. peering out of the 
windows, alerted by the rattle of 
gunfire, assume the villains have 
been apprehended. 


Sufflmcts 


Who might have pulled 
the trigger? 


John Scalise and 
Alberto Anselmi 

Capone's most feared hitmen, the Sicilian-born 'murder 
twins' w^ere believed responsible for the death of North 
Side Gang boss - an-d Mohan's piedecessor - Dean O'Banion 
in 1924. as well as a failed attack on Moran and the murder 
of two police officers in June 1925. Both were sent to 
prison, but released a year later. 

Frank Rio 

One of Capone's most loyal and dependabte bodyguards, 
Italian-born Rio had been arrested twice, once for handling 
stolen furs and once For the daylight robbery of a mail train 
but intimidation and bribery of judges helped him escape 
conviction, earning him the nickname 'Slippery' Frank Rio. 


“His revolver levelled at Torrio’s skull 
- the gun clicked on empty and the 
would-be assassins fled” 


ri^L'OfJitised the iiidii, but the pulict? knew who 
waa responsjibic and ho tiki It u: picas, so for the 
hrec rime, Capone's mugshot appeared on the 
front page, 

In private. Capone's gang whispered that 
[ loward had stuck up Jack XJreasy Thiimb' Gu:i;ik 
for J 1,500, boasting he had "made the little Jew 
whine." Cu^ik was cyipone's trusted money man, 
jesponsiblefor regular payoffe to cops and judges. 
Soon die name 'Scaiface' began to stick, needling 
away at Capone's vanity lie never allowed Lhe 
left side of his face to be photogi'aphed - and he 
began to lash oi.it at the flickenng flash bulbs of 
the photogijpliers. 

Tliere were far more iiiiriiediale tlireats 
than damrung headlines, thotigli Tlie 
predominantly Irish-Ainertcan North Side 
Gang run by Dean O'Eanion contre^ed the 
breweries and the bootlegging iti Chicago's 
North Side and had resisted all of Torrio's efforts 
to bring them to heel. Alliances ,and tn]ce.s had 
dwindled and fallen apart, bur the last straws 
came on 19 klay 1934 as O'Banion finally 
reliiiquislicd liis sliaro of lire Siebeii Brewery to 
Torrio. As soon as Torrio and his boys joined 
by their allies in I .ittle .Sicily's 'Terrible Gennas' 

- sbovjed vip, a rorveniently nmed ixilice mid 
swept in and the boss was left with a $5,000 fine 
and a iiine-riiorilli Jail seiilence. “Deaiiy was all 
right," smirlced Capone, who took over the day- 
to-day running of the rnob v^hile Torrio served 
his sentetice. "But like ev'^ryoire else, his head got 
away from his Irat." 


One day wliile O'Banion clipped 
chrysaritlicTrirnnH in his flower sliop, Scluolields, 
Mike 'The Devil' Genoa, John Scalise, Albert 
Anselmi and Pranlcie Vale strode iii As O'Banion 
and vale shook liands, Scalise and Anselmi fired 
two bullets into his chest and two into his throat. 
As he lay on the floor in a pool of blood and 
petals, he was shot in the hack of the liaari for 
good measure, He liad been dealt w'lth 
George GLuence 'Bugs' Moran took over die 
North Side Gang and nursed Ihdr grudge, moving 
the headquarters fram Scihotields to the garage 
that would become the site of the shocking St 
Valentines Day Massaae In 1939, the cuhninadon 
of a brutal and bloody five-yeai gang war 
betwcxTii the Chicago Oullil and the North 
Side Gang 

Upon his release Torrio kept a low 
profile - safe in the knowledge that wit!r 
Capone in the hot seat, fie'd be less of a 
target. For all of the Fok's wiles, ho just 
hadn't reckoned on how personal this war had 
become. Returning from a day shopping vvith liis 
wife on tire morning of 24 January 1925, guidire 
lit up the street from a blue Cadillac luridrrg on 
the cirrh, shredding shopping hags to confetti. 
Blood iTiiPgled with the groceries froui a litany 
of wnnds as Johnny Torrio stared at the sky, the 
sliriekirrg of Airrra Torrio sirarrgely distant. As 
Bugs Morarr stood over liirrr, blocking tire crisp 
winter sun, his revolver levelled at Torrio's skull 
■ the gttn clicked on empty and the \wuJd-be 
assassins fled. 


Victims of The S( 
VaJi'Dtintf's Day MasHicicre 
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“Capone slept by his mentor’s bedside - 
the men of the Chicago Outfit standing 


guard around the clock 


Five facts 
about Scaiface 

Capone's sp>ecially oult»Lted. bullelpTOoF Cadillac 
was seized by the US Treasury DeparCment in 1932. 
It was later used by the government as President 
Franklin Roosevelt's Imnousine. 

Even tbough he is synonymous with Chicago, he 
only lived in the dty for 12 years of his life. 

Aliegedfy, he had never heard of Eliot Ness, the 
goveftiment agent sent to bring him to justice. 

The man who helped America swim in booze 
during Prohibition's favourite drink was Templeton 
Rye whisky. 

His nien canied out most of the deaths lie rs 
responsible for, but Capon? is sTiil thougk to have 
killed more ih^n a dozen men personally. 


Gapone's astiendarty immraiiatG as Torrio 
i]nde™enl‘ emergency surgery. C.apone slept by big 
mein:oj:'& bedside - the nien of tlie Chicago Outfit 
sLaiidiiiggLidud arumid the clock, eyeicig eadi 
disinlerested nurse and llew’er cEutehing day visitor 
giispicioiisly. "It's all yciirs, Al," said Tonio ev'entually, 
'"Me? I'm quitting. FTg Ctttope forme,'' 

With the I'Ox qtiietly returiiiug to Italy, Cspoue 
moved bis lieadquarters into Chicago's Lexington 
I Ibid, lakiiig over lit* tourtli and lilUi floors wtiore 
he held oouit like an emperor. A concrete vault was 
installed in the basement and a seaet staircase 
liidden behind a mirror in one of his batlirooms, just 
one part of a web of tunnels that wtild allo'*' him a 
quick escape. Rising late most days, he took his time 
pouring over rhe morning papers liloe a statesman, 
before dressing Iriinself iir expensive finely tailored 
suits. Early afternoon, Caporre riroved irito Ills study in 
another suite where petitioners waited anxiously tor 
favours and his patnonage. Hobndy talked about the 
"kiTpe Kingdom of'I'omn" .inymote. Ko, now rlie press 
called Cicero the 'Capital of Caponeltnd." 


Capone began to court newspaper men, Itandiiig 
out expensive cigars and inviting them to iavisli 
parties, where the lord ot the Chicago Laiderworld 
plai'ed billiards v^ith boxers, baseball pla^'ets and 
the notoriously corrupt mayor of Chicago, Big Bill 
Tliompsoti, miraciilonsly re-eleaed in 1927, Tiiblic 
service is my motto," Capone explained to attentive 
reporters in December 1927 "99 per cent of the public 
in [fllhicago] diink and gamble and my oFfeiase lias 
been to furnish them with those amusements. My 
booxe lias been good curd rny games on tire square." 

Already the public iiad some sympathy for thie 
bootlpggprg and Ca^Tone took hold of the notion 
and twisted it into the spertre of Robin Hood, 
porciaylng himself as heroic outlaw giving rhe people 
wliat tliey wanted. The bigger Capone's bLisiness 
became, the more intricate and vulnerable the 
network of mobsters, bribes and alliances required 
to sustain it. It got to a point where the endemic 
corruption of Chicago's law and gOit'ernment simply 
couldn't be ignored. In the wake of the sirocking 
St Valenhne's Day Massane, Hefbeit Hoover was 
elected l.JS president an an anti-com iption platform. 
His first move was to dispatclr PrcJirbiilon agent 
Eliot Ness and a handpiclted team of iiicoimptiblc 
'Untoucliablcs' to clean up Ctiicago's sfreels by 
raiding Capones spealfeasies and srill.s, and more 
imporrantly; it transinied, a team of IKS agents 
headed by accouniant-turned-bwniain Frank J Wilson 









At CAPONE 

-- 


T 

Capone and Alcatraz 

What was he What was his defence? What happened at trial? 


sentenced fat? 


Cappns to 11 years for three counts 

TT ^rthief 

pf th^ VoEstead. ’Act.Wfilre ^ 


Capone s legal team originally struck a deal wrth the 
prosecuton to admit to the lighter charges and serve 
beti^e-en two and five years so business would be 
aWe to ga on as usual. However, when details leaked 
to the pres^ the outrage was so great that the deal 
was immediately canriEd and the judge threw the 
book at him. 


The jury was stiddenly exchanged for another in the 
court by Judge Wiikerson when the police learnt of 
a p3ot from Capone's mob Lo bribe Lhem. Ti re new 
jury, alt from rmral Illinois, were sequestered overnight 
to diem ouK of il>e Chicago Outfit's reach. 
Wifkerson.sentenced Capone to Tl .years. SSO.OOO m 
fines, court costs of another $30,000 and no bajf. 



prison from 1933 until 1963 


as Capone, such defiance drove him inio a rage. It was 
a fury Nesa gleefully exploited ■ parading captured 
vehicles outside his hotel and taiinhnghim on the 
phone. Hcftvever raucli Ness migfit Lave damaged liis 
ego, lire real danger to lire man who made tlie streets 
of Chicago swiirs in boo;iL‘ and blood cacrie (roin fraud 
investigatoa"Frank JWiIsm as he poured over reams 
ofpai.TPrwnrk- 

In May lyzz flie US 5ipreine CciiiT's 'Sullivan 
decisioti' had reversed a bizai re legal 
loophole that meant gangsters were 
legally exempt from having to register 
illegal income on their tax netums, on 
the basis that it v/ould violate their Fifth 
Amendment rightSL Manly Sullivan, a 
Chicago bootlegger whose trial lent the 
decision its name, received a land marie 
conviction for tax evasion 

Tliat sanre year, tire Clricago Outfit's 
income was an estiinaled $108 million. 

Capone simply had to be next. Facing a 
irofisible 34-year jail tenn from Wilson's 
tax case and Ness's Frohlbitioii case, 

Lho foiirter would slick and the latter 
wouldn't, but tliat scarcely mattered. 

It was - he end of Capone's empire of 
Clime, brought down not bi'' gunfire, 
violence and police raids, but by the 
simple, dry truth of the balance sheet. 

The reign of Chicago's public enemy 
number one was over, 


pnosecution wciuCd be unable 

How was life for 
him in jail? 

IrilLi^Fly. Capone !ie4vet] hii benlence in Atfanlna, 
Georgia, continuing To ailf* his crime empire by 
proxy, bribing guards with thousands of dollars 
hidden in the hullow handle of a lennis racket to be 
able to communicate with the outside world. He was 
Then sent to the newly opened Alcatrrj?:. where 
link to the outside worid w^s finally s^ered. 


WasAlcatiaza 
liaid* prison? 

Capone's letters were censored, newspapers 
banned and all magazines had to be at least ses^en 
months oid- He was only allowed visits from 
immEoiate family, who 
would be separated From fi 

the one-time king of 1 

™byash(5rt Ml, JiTg- 

y-" ■■ .. 'i /. ff- 


with a mandate to turn over Capone's finances for 
something that would stick in CDurt. 

"Fvery time a boy falls off a tricycle, every' nme 
a black cat has gray kittens, every time someone 
stubs a toe, every lime tliere's a murder or a fire or 
Ltie Marinos land in Nicaragua, Ihe polio: and the 
newspapers holler, 'Get CapcNnef'' raged Chicago's 
premier gangster in his penthouse. ''I'iti sick of it." 

As tlae gangster was having a tantruin. one of the 
nren tasked with bringing him to justice was having 
second IfiGughts. "Doubts raccxl through iny mind as 1 
considered the feasibilLty of enforcing a law which the 
majority of honest citizens didn't seem to want," Ness 
admitted in his autobiography. 1 felt a drill foreboding 
for my men as 1 envisioned the violent reaction we 
would produce in the criminal cxiopus hov'cring over 
Chicago, its tentacles of terror reaching out all over 
die nation We had uiidertalten what miglrt be a 
SLSicidal mission." 

I'Vliiie Capone W'allowcd in fine sille; diiii syphililic 
mtigakimania in his penthouse, Ness and his 
Untouchables laegan niiT|j:ng.at his heels - shutnng 
dovvii 113 stills and ane.sting 52 bootleggers m a single 
night. In tire first six nioiitlis dtoiie, Ness's daring raids 
had cost the Ciiicago Outfit an c’stimatc'd $1,000,000, 
as well as some loyal lieutenants, who now 
languished in jail for violations of the Volstead Aa. He 
slmigged off Capone's clumsy attempts at bribery os 
well as tvTO assassination attemptSL 

It was only ever an irritant taking chunlcs out of his 
income and his pride - hi it to a mobster as egotistical 


AlcaUJ? was a federal 


Why was he rdeased? 


Capone was rele^ased into the Crire of famrly on 
16 November T939 due to braiti dannage caused by 
neurosyphiHs. By 1946. he deemed to have the 
rntcHigencG of a 12-yearofcl, iHjffering from delus-iorwl 
fits, raving about communists and plots to kill him. On 
21 January 1947, Catpone had a sti oke and suFfefed a 
fatal heart attacks on 25 January 1947. aged 43. 
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The story of Bugsy Siegel and the Flamingo Hotel 


ficn Bcnjaniin 'Bugsy' Sit^gcl landed in 
TiSS Vegas in bringing ™th Inrn a 
whirlwind of under-tlie-table deals, the 
feds were paying attention. It's not as if 
Vegas, whieh by the 1930s and 1940s 
had grown from an abandoned Mormon tort into 
a desert waterhoie frequented by fly-boys from the 
local United States Air Force base, was operating 
under the radar of the authorities. Since gambling 
was legalised in Nevada in 1931, there had been 
a loiv laiim of criminal activity in what would 
become the jewel in the state's crown. Al Capone 
and Ids brotlier Ralph liad even made plans to run 
their own casino ttiere in the early days and some 
think they had a hand in the Pair-Q-Dioe Club 
Vegas's very first casino on the famous Srnp, FJiit 
the bright light city-to-be hadit't seen the liltes of 


Siegel before. This cat w'as t:onnetted to every East 
Coast mobster worth knovwng. He was cunning, 
bad a hair-trigger temper, a gift for wolence and 
was fiercely intiJiiidacing. 

Tliese idlenls made him a uaLiiraJ leader of 
Murder Incorporated, the ruthless hit men-tor-hire 
enforcement arm of Meyer I^nsky and Charles 
'Lucky' Luciano's National Crime tlyndicate. 
Moreover, Siegel w'as an arclietypal Hollywood 
gangster ot his generation a devilishly handsome, 
magazine-cover hern with piercing blue eyes who 
matched his silver-screen loolcs with effortless 
charm. Bugsy made sure tliat he was seen m the 
LiendiesL nightspots and testauraiiLs, lie sclinioozed 
with film stars like Clark Cable, and enthusiastically 
levelled in his cnminal celebnty sratus. He was also 
a big hit with the ladies. 


Willie the West Coast Hollywood playboy 
lifestyle undoubtedly suited Siegel, there was an 
(il)legitlniate reason for his niove to Califoirna. He 
could see a vejy lucrative future for the mob iJi 
the dusLbowl of Lds ^egLis, and while Ills pdiLiiers 
several thousand miles to the East weren't as 
convinced of the investment, Siegel was at that 
point in good standing with bosses lilte Lucky 
Luciano and his old friend Lansky. They were 
willing to bet heavily on Siegel's success, w'hich 
would ultimately pay off for the mob, if not for 
Bugsy himself 

Siegel had already muscled in on the Las Vegas 
race wire service via one of Meyer's lieuLenantii. 
Moc Sedway and by early 19^15 it was returning 
a ridy sum of about S2S,000 today) a 

month, Tlie deal was simple: Vegas bookies ga"^^ 









a aiC of tlieii' profits - no iir^iiiTient - in retiim for 
twilinj^ odds and [oliabie data on winners. Siegel 
was expanding into the south west via Phoenix 
booltrnaker Gus Greenbaum and was in the process 
of creating a bookmaking empire with a veneer 
of legitimacy, while he skimmed thousands of 
dollars away under the table. This inevitably put 
him into contention with former bootlegger and 
exrortion racketeer Jack l>ragna, the “Capone of 
Los Angeles" There was no love lost betweeji these 
two chaiaeteis. Bui as Siegel was the lepieseiitative 
of die power ini Ludano crime family and golden 


strikes and 'boiiowed' liundreds of tliousands of 
dollars from oelebiities he Irad befriended, safe 
in die knowledge they wouldn't ask a reputedly 
violent mobster for it hack, These are stories for 
another time, though, 

Tire upshot of all this criminal entrepreneurship 
was that by the time Siegel had begun pulling 
strings to build a hotel-casino in Vegas, he was an 
iirflilent 1 , 1 1 man on the West Coast wnth more than 
a few aces up his sleeve. 

Siegel was very wealthy but most of Iris money 
was dirty. So, with some laundered seed capital 


in Las Vegas history. But for the first time in his 
cilnrinal career. Bugsy would fiird tlie cards stacked 
against him. 

Billy Wilkerson was a prominent Vegas 
nightclub owner who founded the Hollywood 
Reporter, air entertainment trade rag that he 
used to list suspected communist sympathisers 
(the foundation of \.vhat would be the infamous 
I tnliy'wood blacklist). Wilkerson had picked up 1 ^ 
Irectares of cheap desert about a kilometre from 
lire Last Froriliei and was pianiiing on bLiiidiiig a 
mo're European style ol hotel easifio, a class above 


lioy of the Fast Coast enme syndicate, fJragna was 
forced to give way after Lucky' I .uciaiio laimself 
advised him that It would be in his 'best interest" 


from hi.s fnends in New York, he moved into .suite 
401 of The i.ast Frontier Hotel while he looked for 
a potentially profitable investment, The B1 Cortes: 


The spii-aod-sawdiist saloons and Tables of the old 
Snip, But lion, bricks and basic building materials 
had been sucked up by Uncle Sam during World 




By the tirne this fiist mujjshut 
of Bugsy was taken in 192B, 
the 22-yeai-old was already a 
WGAlttiy boo-rloggor 


to defer to Siegel. As it iLinred out, it leally was; 
Siegel immediately moved in on the LA 
hoolcmaklng scene and 'convinced' 
booldes on his turf to pay tribute to 
Dragna. further lining his wallet. 

Siegel also set up a Mexico’ 

California drug trade, 
blackmailed l-lolltn.vood film 
companies by organising union 


Hotel & Casino v^as picked up for $600,000 in late 
1945, and in July 1946, sold lor $766,000. Not 
a bad return in six months at all, even 
for this high-rolling gangster, Siegel's 
ambitions grew as Ire eyed up his 
next investment, which would 
see his name made synnnj.'mous 
with the most iconic (and 
controversial) hotel and casino 


War 11 and the construction business had fax 
higher oveilieads than they tiad belore the war. 

So W^ilkerson quickly found himself in over his 
head and $400,000 short of finishing his dream, 
He sought Lwestors and found an eager Benjamin 
Siegel, posing as a respectable businessman, 
w'ith the cash and charm to Vvin him and his 
'investment partners' two-tlirids of a stake in the 
proiect - the glitzy 'Flamingo Hotel and Casino'. 


The FlArniUgO was already lilrmng 
a profit when Siegel died, but its 
veneer ot respectable gambting 
brought a higher of puiirer 
and ^ven bigger profits id the 1^50:^ 






m Xas Vegas* itancho' 

The fort cfiSHges hands a few times until Archibald 
Stewart is giver it in lieu of a debt and his wife 
becomes Us first postmaster, The land is irrigated 
and over tbe decade iners move in. Las 
Vegas is permanently settled. 


• Diicovefy 

Ntexlcan rrieicliant Antonio Amniio 
stumbles upon the valley with his 
caravan, whife lookmg for a trade route 
to Los Angeles. Hs calls it Las Veg^s, 
wfiich means 'Tfie Meadows^ in Spanish 


• Monnon fori 

Veari laler, 29 Moruiori niissionades from 
Utah ied by William Billlnghurit occupy the 
fort with the intention of malting it a Mormon 
stronghold. It was abandoned a ye-ar later after 
finding dirriculUes surviving in the desert iieaL 


• City 

Las Veg<^s rapidly grows wit h the ^ ail road 
that has been built to run threm^ it bringmE 
hundreds of settlers. It's finally made a dty 
after 44- hectares of what is now downtown 
Vegas is snapped up by buyers. 

ms 


Army fart 

in piieparation for the war brewing with the 
Mexicans. John C Fremont is sent into the 
valley to gather forces and create an outpost 
Fort tfiat reniaKis for a generation v&gas't 
famous Fremont Street is Tkamed after him. 
18 « _ 
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supposedly named after Bugs’i^s leggy Firebrand 
of a giilfiieiid, Virginia Hill. By the time Witlteison 
realised exactly who his iscw partners were, it was 
too late to pull out, 

During this time, and in the prelude to the 
second Red Scare, FBI Director John Edgar Hoover 
was focusing the efforts of the agency on political 
subversives. But he could hardly allow a high- 
profile mobsrev to gain a foothold m Vegas on 
his watch. Siegel was already under scrutiny, but 
Hoover wanted to up the aiite. In a iiieirioiaiiduiii 
to the dUorncy general writ ten on IS July 1946. he 
pit forward a rase for more intense .sin^'ieillance 
on rhe inafioso: "In the cotn se of the above 
investigation, we have asceitained that Benfamin 
''Bugsy" Siegel notorious racketeer with underworld 
connectiorrs on the west and east coasts and Las 
Vegas, Nevada, will again visit the latter dry w'ithin 
the next few days and reside at the Last Frontier 
Hotel there in Suite 401. As previously pointed out, 
W'e are desirous of following Siegel's widespread 
activities laiid, therefore are reqrresting authority 
to place a technical siiv veil lance on his telephony 
at the Last Frontier Hotel wliicii will be Las Vegas 


IBOO, At this tinre, I also with fsicl to point out 
that Siegel, because of his far-flung interests, is 
almost iir constant travel status, thereby nraking it 
extremely difficult at times to follow his activities 
and anticipate his movements, it is recommended, 
therefore, that authority be grairted to cover any 
hotels, residences, or places of business wfiich 
might be used by Siegel in hia journeys throughout 
tlae conntiy, I sf rongly feel that this type of 
coverage is necessary if we ore to establish his 
racketeering connections." 

Tlie FBI was cleared to bug rooms and tap 
phones, and the Suite 401 phone tap proved 
partiallai'ly fniitfiil: Siegel was vecoided discussing 
h)s interests in Vegas wntli the East Coast and his 
iieulenartts. Tlte FBI now liad liard proof that the 
mob v^'as looking to stick around. Still, the feds 
barely had any real case against him, so Hoover 
plai'ed a trump card That nearly bust Bugsy. 

Walter Wincirell was a big-time broadcaster with 
a popular 15-minute Sunday national radio gossip 
program, and on 14 July 1946, he exposed Siegel's 
hand to tlie nation with this simple statement: 
"According to the FBI, a prominent V^'est Coast 


racketeer is endeavouring to muscle a prominent 
West Coast publisher out of his Interest In a West 
Coast Hotel" 

Siegel waa Jivid. His attempt at legitimacy was 
being put into jeopardy along with the hotel 
gambling and liquor licences he was in the process 
of securing for the Flamingo. He had one of his 
men phone Winchell and put the heat on him and 
Winchell folded under the indirect wratla of an 
angry mob boss,"Winchell identified Iris source 
as the Director," so goes the FBI SLiiiimary of the 
ptione Lap dial Look place in the "Boiler Room" of 
Las Vegas 2460, the "Las Vegas" club. 'When he 
learned that Siegel and [CF,NSORROJ weip involved, 
exclaimed, 'God, what a mistake I made, I may have 
caused them (Siegel and fCENSOREDl) to lose their 
hotel licenses'." Tfie name censored by tlie FBI is 
thought to be that of a high-ranking member of the 
Cliicago outfit, 

The Suite 401 tap subsequently recorded a 
fuming Siegel making audacious statements to 
his girifriend. "Let [himj tell me w'here he got it 
from," he spat, referring to none other than J Rdgar 
Hoover, before he ranted on about liaviirg his men 





• Gambling DullafMigd 

Nevada is the last state to ban 
gambling, eve-n flapping a coin for a 
drink, from its bats and public places. 
Bui Vega& ccirninue& to prosp^i. 

1910 


• Siegers Vegas 

Bugsy first Starts visiting C^ilrfornia in the early BBC's after 
several attempts oni his life back east. He has much of his 
business in Los Angeles at the time, but the casino scene 
sn is an attractive one to the entrepreneuriil crook. 


0 Bugsy Siegel shot 

After a disastrous opening, Benfamin 
Siegel is kill^ by an ur^known hit man. He 
lived to experience just a t^ste of success 
with his hotel and casino, the FlamingD. 

1947 


• Gambling legalised 

After relaxii^ggianiine over the 
previous few decades, gambling is- finally 
decriminalised in the Silver State, and 
Nevada cities, including Vegas, become a 
boonitcrtvn for casinos, 
mi 


Dam built 

It took five year^ and 549 mil lion 
to build the Hoover Dam sCrosS the 
Colorado river. Workers ate restricted 
from visiting Vegas while they are 
involved with its construct ion. 
i9W 


# Nuefear testing 

Tile infarrKius Nevada test site 
opens with the first of more than IDO nuclear 
explosions. With a clear viev^ from Vegas, the 
city's sky bars do a roaring trade in ‘Atomic 
cocktails' with a view oF the i nushrooin clouds. 
1951 
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Bugsy’s rant 


Incensed by Winchell, Siegel 
vents liis anger to his girlfriend, 
unaware the FBI is listening 

BUG’S V SIEGEL: We’ll make him bring 
Hoover* in front, of me and let that 

where he got it from... 

I said tell that dirty son of a yon 

may s-^ don’t give me a licence here and 
we go in and, spend 5 million dollars, every 
nickel we possess. He thinks it’s Meyer and 
I in there.., Winchell apologised 40 times, 
said I would never do a thing Like that. 

He said ah right, ^■■■■lyou’i'e a 
friend of mine but these two either fellows 
are dearer friends to me in there, he said, 
and me especially is a very dear friend 
of mine, wouldn’t do a thing in the world 
to hurt him, said I want you to see the 
letter when you get hack. Jesus Christ - 
but I know it all instigated from him see, 

He just have given it to him to give to 
Hoover, see. He nailed and sajd I get the 
letter just now, you should see the front 
of It - right there in front of what you call 
It, the senator, that contract we signed. 

Yeah but Winchell’s liable to cop, I’H knock 
his 

damned right... But now he’s got this God 
damned letter a block long from Wincheil, 

VIBGIJSIA. HILL; That means you won’t get 
a licence'? j 

SIEGEL; What? / 

HILL; What kind of licence honey? k 

SIEGEL: Say I came in after it and through 
him or something they refuse to give me a 
gambling licence, what am I gonna do with 
the hotel, stick It up my ass? 

HILI;! Well, why don’t you get them? Then 
once you get them- 

SIEGEL: Well, they always revoke them 
- get them, nerver mljid about that, 
ssy whatever they want. If there Is no 
connection In. this town to get these things 
they can put you out of business, honey. 
Why to [sic] you think I work so much 
time with Give them money 

and this and that. Although it ia legitimate 
business but still, you know, these 
when you have a licence... 

[call ends as the sound of a child entering 
the room can be heard"] 

[ends] 


bring Hoover to Itim and getting him to squeal 
about where he got his mformation from. A lot of 
bluster from a man known to have a short fuse, 
for sure. But when one of the most powerful and 
feared underworld figures in the United States 
thieatens wolence again.st the director of the 
KBJ, even empty threats are taken seriously. 'The 
conversation was duly detailed in tliree pages of 
typewritten memo by special agent A Rosen and 
airmailed to FBI headquarters in Washington, 

Bugsy had been re.speeted among his peers for 
being ballsy, htit now he was overplaying liis hand. 
At y.30am on 21 July 1946, lie soLiglic to teassiire 
Moyer Lansky: "Oh, the guy called me up. I knew 
I had something to tell you." Siegel concluded the 
conversation by passing the FBI situation off almost 
as an afterthouglii, "Last night, he read me a letter 
he just got from Winchell. lie (Winchell) says in 
the longest day he never dreamt it was liim or 1 . He 
said. 'I want you to iiniierstand that the otlaer fellow 
is even a better friend than you are. I'd never done 
chat in a million years. The man who 1 tlioLight it 
was is [CENSORED!.' I lo said, 'I went rigfit back Lo 
my man that gave it to me,' and then it tells him 
its Mr Hoover, you iinderstanri^ And bowled tlie 
hy'-Jesus our of him. He say's, 'I want you to tell my 
mutual friend Lhat wlien 1 come out 1 will explain 
the wiiolc thing,' you couidn'L give me a million 
dollars to do that. He (Winchell) said 1 w'ould never 
do that because he went on to tell him how it 
might have hurt me up here. Bur i found out that 
it's still him. So I'll tell >'ou w'hen 1 see you." 

Perhaps, in the creation of his West Coast empire 
more than 3,0D0 kilometnes from his bosses, Siegel 




Finland Awarded 1952 Olympic Ga 


SerrlCltc Lcrbar Fight Ragos dn After All-Night 


Rubbed OutirtLAFjilIt 
BeverlyHiMsinT"^' 
Hoi) of Bullets 


The muidei of one of the mobi feared 
gangsters in the country spariced decades 
of mystery about who pulled the trigger 



had forgotten who he was w'orking for, because 
Unsky's curt and guarded responses to Siegel 
suggested he wasn't buying it. WincheD later told 
Hoover that he never sent a letter of apology to 
anyone, so maybe the New York kingpin saw right 
through Siegel's bluff. 

Still, ihigsy was to get away w'lth a lot more 
before his East Coast partners called in their debts. 
Las Vt^gas suiniiieis can easily see the iiieiCLiry 
slide north of 40 degrees Celsius and, by August 
194(S, Siegel v/as feeling the hear m the Mojave. His 
Wire service, Trans-Amehcan, was experiencing 
difficulties and profits would slump for the next 
few irionLlis, leaving iiiiii Lo face aiioLlief awkward 
phone call with Lansky. He was also m the process 
of a messy divorce with his first ’wife and the FBI 
was looldng into getting him on a government 
fraud rap, as Siegel tried to get the Flamingo 
built as quickly and cheaply a.3 possible. Bribing 
officials and breaking rules to get his way was 
second nature to Bugsy (after a bit of old fasltioned 
tltuggery, that is) and ite'd been wriggling liis 
way Lliiougii Liie red tape oi the Civiliaii Public 
.Administration (CPA). 

Apparently, the Las Vegas commimify didn't 
Think much about a lacqsh new mobster-nm horel- 
casmo in tlieir midst, eitlier. An angry Richard 
King wfcto this article for the i Aug List 1946 
issue of the las Ve,gas '7>i'hirrre 'The Flamingo, 
giant gambling resort now under construction 
on Highway 91, at a cost estimated to reach tlie 
£3 million mark, promises to be the biggest and 
most elaborate club in the country, tinder normal 
conditions, construction of this type maybe 
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tolerated and l:iy many welcomed as an additional 
enter prise to pat Las Ve^ on Llie map. AI presern, 
liowevcr, construction ot another gambling resort 
of such magnitude is causing much unfavorable 
comment, especially among veterans v/ho liave 
beeji trying vainly to purchase building materials 
for homes that they feel they are entitled to build 
for their families. Contractors and building supply 
houses state they do nor have any materials to 
build homes. Hut, somehow, builders of gambling 
clubs seem to have no trouble wliatsoevei getting 
anything they want..." 

That million (more than mil lion today) 

turned out robe a conseii/ative estimate, l^ohlem 
was, while Siegel had the riglit idea of a glamotous 
Vegas with Uie mob running tlie show, he wasn'L 
tlic right guy to execute this vision, lie sltimmed 
money off anywhere he could, even as his own 
construction crew moved expensive building 
materials In through one dooi and out the other, 
only to sell it back to the project the next day. 

His budget was beginning to spiral out of control, 
Clark County wa.s denying his gambling and liquor 
licences, aiul the feds were now' investigating liini 
lor bribery. Apparently, Siegel w'as wryly bribLig 
CPA officials with beer. 

It took another four month.s before he finally 
got lais licences in older, and the idaimngo Hotel 
and Casino could opeit to a biuiipy start. Siegel 
wanted an early launch to recoup any revenue he 
could tor what w'as threatening to be a $6 million 
w'hite elephant, but the hotel w'as unfiitished 
and fate paid a cruel part in the 26 December 
1946 flop. Lightning fiad prewnted planes full 
of keen gamblers from taking off in Los Angeles, 


so many of Siegel’s guests didift arrive. Guest 
suites liadii't been completed yet eithet, so wlien 
die enter Lainincitt which included comedian 
and musician Jimmy Durante and the Xavier 
Cugat band - for the 'West's Greatest Resort Hotel' 
concluded, guests and punters returned to rival 
Vegas casinos where they were able to gamble and 
dnnk all night before retiring to their suites. 

A storm was bn£=w']ng hack east. ton. Siegel's old 
friend Lansky was holding tlie Cosa Nostra at bay. 
but his investors were growing impatient. The 
Flamingo bad to dose again just a riiontti later, but 
reopened in March 1947. and by May, it was finally 
in profit to The n.ine of S2!i0,000. 

6onne suspect that this was too little, too late for 
Bugsy. On the evening of 20 June 1947. the casino 
don was reading the nevvspaper in the living rooni 
oi Virginia Hill's mansion in Los Angeles when an 
imknowrt assassin fired a volley from a military 
carbine, striking liim twice in the right side of his 
head. In a gruesome tw'ist, the newspapers made 
much of the fact that Siegel's left eyeball had been 
lilown out of the socket and was fotiiid on the far 
side of the room. 

The fate of the Flamingo and the mob's future in 
Vegas mirrored that ot Bugsy's. Lansl^y took over 
management of the luxury hotel, its success w'as 
ensured and the mob made a lolling slummmg off 
the weekly take who'd have thought? 'I'ums out, 
Bugsy was right about the plac^c all along. The years 
tflat followed would see the Cuban Revolution oust 
the Mafia from their casino interests in Havana and 
the US turn to the Bright Light City for its kicks, 
w'here Lansky and his associates were already 
casting long shadows in the desert. 


Who killed 
Bugsy? 

No one knows who whacked Siegel, hut 
there are several parties who had good 
reason to want him dead 

Mob 'housekeeping' 

The Havaia conference of December 1946 
brought the old world Cosa Nostra aod U5 
Mafia leaders together to discuss business, 
mob rules and settle any beef. Bugsy wasn't 
invited - pamlv because he had his hands full 
with the opening of the Flamingo. 9ut there was knottier 
reason, SQmetfiln]<- Luciano and company wanted to 
di^USS what todo wjtli the increasingly cocky Siegel and 
the money pit he bad built in the desert. 

Pre-emptive strike 

Bee 5edway, the wife of Siegel's lieutenant 
and partner in the Flamingo MoeSedway, 
revealed in a recent interview that Siegel had 
threatened the life of her husband. He said, 

'I'll have Mae, chop his body up and feed it 
to tha Flamipg'O HoteLs kitchen garble disposal,'^ after 
discovering that Moe was. sending details of the Flamingo's 
botched accounts back to Lansky. Bee called her lover up, 
a lump of a man named Matthew 'Moos^' Pandza. and 
begged him to protect her husband, 

A woman ^umed 

Siegel and his girlfriend Virginia Hill had a 
tempestuous relationship. She was possessive 
and would fly into a jealous rage if Bugsy 
spolte to other women. She was as crooked 
as him, too, so when she left for Switzerland 
and withdrew$2.5 miflion Bugsy had depc^ited into a Swiss 
bank account, it didn't take the mob mcNiey men long to 
trace it back to tlie Flamingo. Was she covering lier tracks? 






FoUowing Bugsy's death, business at 
the Flamingo picked up and by 1947, 
gaming tables such as this 'Bird 
Cage' were tumlng □ nice profit 
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The poor saw Pablo Escobar as their Robin Hood. 
To the Colombian and US governments he was the 
world's most crazed and deadliest kingpin 


^ olombians called them 'los magicos’ Ctlie 
I iiiagicidjis). It was a nickname for sintigglers 
who suddenly owned large iracts of land, 
n lived il large in opulent mansions, owned 
garages full of \lntage sports cars, 
and enjoyed all the accoutrements of 
stylish living. They'd conjured this 
formidable wraith like a magician 
pulls a rabbit out of a top hat, 

It wasn't the kind of riches 
gained fioiii typical bkck- 
[jiarkct products, or oven the 
nascent kidnapping industry. 

Nobody could rake in such ' 

vast amounts from counterfeit 
cigareLLes, booze, liosiage-taktng ot 
ear theft rackets. This was soinetlung 



'fbe narcotraficantes unleashed hell upon their 
honreland with the native coca plant turning late- 
20t;h century Colon ibia into a iiarcocracy a place 
where bullets and money did most ol the talking, 
and even a president could be bought for 
a fistful of pesos. 

Colombia was South America's 
oldest functioning democracy; 
one that hadn't really been 
plagued by military Juntas, 
murderous dictators, slrow 
tiLdls and disappearances that 
affected other fragile countries 
around tlae continent. Fiut its 
political infrasmicture was v/eak 
by design and fuiLhet hindered 
by corruption. The country, too. 




different. This w'as something newt This 
was tapping into and exploiting a whole different 
market. Who wre drese guys who dressed like 
peasants but lived like kings? 


would turn murder into an art form with 
bizarre methods and gruesome tortures designed 
to humiliate and cause severe pain to the victim. 
Everybody's heard the phrase 'Colombian necktie'. 
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Unlike other cartel bosses, 
Pahlch Eficobar liked press 
attention and the love of 
the ColombiaD people. He 
was not d low-key guy 














Carlos FizaiTD Leongdrnez, leader oi M*19, 
the kind of left revolirtionaTy threat Death to 
Kidnappers targeted far extcrminatlciii 


Death to 
Kidnaiqieis 

In the early 1980s, an Escobar- 
backed death-squad movement 
was formed to protect 
narootrafficklng interests and 
wealthy elites 

With Colombta's dnig-dealing operations 
booming, thor^ was a need to protoct tfie 
dealers from revolutionary groups who 
sought to attack wealtliy elites and kidnap 
individuals far ransorn. In 19SK the SEter 
oF tlw Ocho.as (Martha Nieves Ochoa) was 
kidnapped by the ^oup M-19. Its cNef 
claim to fame was the B74 theft af Simon 
Bolivar's sword from a museum. Escobar and 
his gang decided an atitodefensa (vigilante} 
unit would be a great PR sturiit, and made 
self-interest lodK Eilo? patfiatism. was also 
rich in irony, that a former Itidnapper was 
suddenly tigliting llie good fight against t[>e 
scourge. One of [ieatb to Kidnappers' most 
famous publicity stunts was to drop leafiets 
over a Soccer stadium during a matth 
v^itli a warning to any would-be ciooks: 
'Kidnappers will be hanged from trees and, 
if not them, it'll be their pals or their closest 
relatives in prison'. 

While playing the 'Paisa Robin Hcwd' 
to the working classes, Escobar was 
consolidating his empire and attaddng left- 
wing groups, with Muerie a Secueslr adores 
discouraging labour organisalion and unions 
by assassinating anybody the group targeted 
as suspect. By there had been 24fJ 
murders assigned to Deatli to Kidnappers, 
and later in the decade. Escobar and his 
group increased funding by purchasing 
high-tech milftary weaponry and traFnipg the 
death squad in the latest army Lechnitiues. 
Vet there hangs over the Escobar story is 
involvement with M-19 and the 19SEI Palace 
oF Justice siege. provir>g he wasn't above 
switch! I’lg sides - if only nK>mentarily - to 
suit his aims. 




The B,.3irjDs Pobre sium in 
Med-ellin thought Rscobar was a 
great man, as he pumped miliious 
t>f pesos into plates like this 


Pabb EmLlio EsLobar Caviria was burn on 
1 Deoembpr 1949, in the small town of Rtonegro, 
Antioquia, Hie man w'ho would become one of the 
richest in the world (he imde Forbes raa^zine's 
annual rich list seven >'ears in a row) cante from 
a Icftver middle*tlass family. Years later, when he'd 
aFistimed the mantle of Colombia's 'Paisa Robin 
Hood', he presented Itis orights os for humbler tlian 
is acciiiate. He began liis critihnai career as a 
low level street Lhe^, but came Iran a 
relatively c:omtortablc background 
he was educated and not dragged 
up ill the scliool of hard knoclcs 
lilce so many of Ills compatriots. 

I lis mother, Hermilda Gaviria. a 
fDitx'ful influencxj in his life, 
was an elementary sdiool 
readier, and his father, Abel 
Escobar, a tattle farmer w^hu 
owned a bit of land. 

Pablo giew up ritiniig a time of 
great crisis, '[he period between 1948 and 
1958 became laiown m tlie repiihlic simply as La 
Videritia (Ttie ^(lolenocO. A dvil war waged belv^'eerl. 
conservative and liberal parties and their paramilitary 
units. With the assassination of left-wnng iiopi.ilist 
-lorge Llieoer Gaitaii, on 9 April 1948, the country was 
plunged L'lto a decade uf pure i nuidei and mayheiiL 
Tlie atrocities camiiiitted were beyond barbarous. 
Catholic-conservative forces appeared intent on 
wiping out leftist liberals, '(he countryside became 
a haven for bandoleros, agents of chaos fighting 
fur neither side, and who waged death and terror 
against helpless peasants and fanners. In 190.1, a 
dictatorship did occur in rhe fonn of General Gustavo 


Rufdts Piniila's guverniiieiil, which saw an easing of 
paramilitary violence and many ol the bandoleros 
demobbed. By 1957 nearly a decade after the horror 
begaa moderate factions on both sides of tire political 
aisle itad regained pc^ver But it was as if the future 
craziness was sown into the fabric of the country 
by' la Violencia and elite families suhsequently 
dominated the political landscape. Many leftist groups 
scaipered hito lire liills, w^aihiig for Uieir dtance 


his associates and underlings, He took chances 
and tliey paid off. When tliey didn't, he bribed cops 
to go easy on JiLiii aiitL allliougli he liad plenty of 
skirmishes with authoriticis, including stints behind 
bars, F,srnhar developed an aura of iintoiichabilTty and 
nttlilessness. In fact, he redefined the latter. Nobody 
was going to mess with Pablo. He VTOuld bmsh off 
each riin-in with tfio law liite it was no big deal I lis 
empire began to grwv. too. Selling cheap cigamttes 
and fake lottery tickets to shmtseks Vvas one tiling, 
bur this w'as just a beginning, not the career end-goai 
By his early 20s, Escobar W'as running a successful 
pnotiochcn venture and car-fraud business. I ic'd steal 
brand-new vehicles from the factory, cut them up and 



10 bring glutiOLis revoluLicin to tlie people. 
This i.s the post-La VioIcnda world in 
which young F-tiblo Kscobar mse from 
slovenly student wlio loved notliing 
more than to sit around smoking 
weed (d iife-bng passion) to iiiajui 
kingpin oi the world's deadliest 
cartel operation. 

From seliing contraband on the 
tough streets of Medellin to bank- 
robbing ^'entures, Escobar dcvidoped 
a mystique tor daring esrapade.s among 
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seii tile peils. Pablo was iioi liiiig ol Modelliii, biiL 
he was vv'cli on his way. 

Pablo moved into the cocaine hiisiiies.s in the 
mjcl-l^Os, and cofounded tiie Medellin cartel w'lCli 
Carlos Lehder, Jose Rodrigues Gacha and die Oclioa 
brothers, Jorge, Juan David and Fabio. In just a few 
years, by the tail end of the 'TOs, they were operating 
Che biggest cocaine distribution nertwric in the w^orld. 
The rise w^as fast and the profits i^ere in the billions. 
The cartel was making so much, che\' oouldn'l launder 
it quick enough, leading Escobar to start burying his 
loot 111 fields and warehonseK, ard bidden in the walls 
of coimtless properties he owned. 

IL liadn't taheii long for liini to sniff out an 
opportunity He'd noticed amateur fiour garigstc'rs 
mast of them little mono than party boys playing at 
being Al Capone - malang srndes into the cocaine 
1,112 'llie burgeoning crime lord and his gang began 
sliippiug relatively small quajiLilics into Miami by 
hiring American baaed pilots and buying up small 
planes. They used Panama as a base of distribution for 
a while, and piircliased remote-controlled submarines 
CO drop off packages of cocaine around Puerto Rico's 
waters and then have boats to zip them into Florida. 
He bought Docring 727s and flooded the US v*/ith so 
much pnnio product, American ci,isronn.s could not 


catch it all even if lliey 
tried. There w'as simply 
too murh for them to 
dealvhTh Pablo'scoke 
on the streets also 
kept prices dow'ii and 
affordable to punters. 

The fii^t plane used in 
rhe venture would evenaially Dke pnde of 
place over the luxurious Hacienda Napdes, Pablo's 
estate. He did have a Iceen sense of humour. 

It all began through an acqu,iinrarce - a pilot 
named Rtibla vdio was worldng for Fabio Restrepo, 
one of tire first cocaine bosses. The operatlorr w'as 
distinctly small Lune, but tire icLuitis were iniptesslve. 
Shipping 60 kilo.s of marching powder once or twice 
a year yielded about $^0,000 perkila Rubin met 
Pablo one day in a Medellin apartment, dismissing 
tire chubby fella who greeted him as just another 
sticcl punk. Pabio wanted to sell Restrepo a bit of 
gear, a measly M kilos. The deal went through, but 
two months later Fabio turned up dead. Before 
anytody could ask any questions, the cocaine 
smuggling business in Medellin had a new boss. 
Pablo's extraordinary sense of entitlement and 
sicken ingmthlessness was the real reason he thrivied 


among the criminal class and 
became the man they all feared. He wasn't a groat 
businessnian - lie was a college dropout, reasonably 
educated but touchy about his lack of a iiniversity' 
degree - and sute wasn't a iar-seehig enuepreiieui. 

I le was a garigslci pure and truii Escobar rose in Lire 
world because he wa.s ainbibous, and what Pablo 
wanted Pablo took. 'Itiere wiere only twn options with 
Esooliav, which lie summed up as 'Plata o plomo'. You 
either took Ills money or you got clipped. The choice 
was yours. 

Escobar received the sobnquet 'El Doctor' early 
on in his career, Although Pablo was never officially 
charged with the murder of industrialist Diego 
Echevarria, the poor of Medellin Vifidely considered 
]T his doing. In 1971, an Finvigado businessman 
(Kchevania) wms kidnapped and held to ransom. An 
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OF ESCOBAR S 
EARNINGS 
WERE WRITTEN OFF 
BECAUSE RATS WOULD 
EAT IT IN STORAGE OR 
IT WOULD BE LOST OR 
DAMAGED BY WATER 


HE BEGAN HlS CRIMINAL 
CAREER BY 

GRINDING THEM FLAT 
AND RESELLING THEM 
AS NEW 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
RANICED ESCOBAR 
ONTHE 

1991 LIST OF WORLOS 
RICHEST PEOPLE 



THE US CONTEMPLATED 
ENTOMOLOGICAL 
WARFARE IN 1990. 

BUT SCRAPPED 
THE IDEA TO DROP 

CALLED 

MULUMBIA ONTO SOUTH 
AMERICAN SOIL 


ESCOBAR HAD A 
PRIVATE ZOO OF OVER 

INCLUDING A SOCCER- 
PLAYING KANG AROO 

WHILE SERVING TIME 
IN 199L ESCOBAR 
TRANSFORMED 
HIS CELL INTO A 
LUXURY APARTMENT. 

COMPLETE WITH 
SAUNA. WALL-TO- 
WALL CARPETING AND 


ESCOBAR WAS 
CONSIDERED A SUSPECT 
FOLLOWING THE 1993 


BEFORE ESCOBAR'S 

MEDELliN CARTEL WAS A 

FULLY FLEDGED empire; -.i* 

HE FLEW DRUGS INTO THE 

UNTTFJD STATES 



i -A* 




Pablo Escobar's Hacienda Napoles at Puerto Tiiunfo was the kin^lTii's 
luxurious estate. It featured a 7.<?o wUb impottod animals 








LTrrh-cnirssprv.^tiw, he iind rjsRociaTP.s the rinie \¥iRTe 
lidding flTe Antioquui countrv'side of DeosaiiT tillages, 
as well as layiiig off workets in nearby mills. With 
nowhere to go. the slums of liledellui were bursting 
Vi/itti hungry people %vith little prospects. Despite 
payings S50,000 ransom, Echevaiiia's corpse was 
found badly beaten, There would be no homecoming 
for Di^o Echevarria. Was Pablo responsible? While 
he never amfessed, he sure tcMk the kudos. 

Not onl>' \Aflere the nesidents of the slunrs 
happy their former Ixjss and cruel 
capitalist was dead, liiey believed 
Escobar was rt^sporisiblo aiKl 
treated him as their Robin Htxxl 
figone. They stained calling him 
'Doaor Eichevama' and then 
simply 'El Doctor; Tlris man-of- 
Ltie people persoEia led Escobar's 
ego and his need for publicity and 
attention. Interviewed on television, 

Escobar denied he w'as aaing lilce 
the Sherwood Forest legend to the poor 
of his home town, but told the interviewer: 'It's an 
interesting way to put it, anyway, because those who 
Itnow the story of Robin Hood know he fought for the 
working classes.' 

Escobar and his associate’s decided to display their 
warped patriotism and cppcjitunistic social concerns 
wltli projects and inihatives such as Medellin sin 
lligiones. wliich involved building a new’ housing 
project to alleviate slum conditions, and lopc^ 
in tfie city's two big soccer teaniSi Club Allelico 
Naciona i {the team Pablo owned and supponed) and 
Deporth'o Independiente Medellin, 

These kinds of actions proved hugely popular, and 
allowed Escobar and his cartel to muddy the waters 
of what was right and wrong. Escobar pretended he 
was notliingbut a businessman with nrvestnients in 


The MedeUiriGart^ 




on rubtebands, 
Mtozh were E^edet^ 



rattle and oonsmirtion. He once Told a news reiTortei' 
rlsar he got his millions from a bicyde-rertal btislness 
he started wlten lie was 14 years old. He tried his 
ddituiedesl to portray himself as just anudiei liaid- 
working guy with liis fingers in a lot of pies. But 
when the connection between narcocraffickingand 
El Patron became apparent, tlie citizens of Medellin 
mostly shrugged. If gringos in America wanted to 
snort cocaine, so what? It brought direct 
economic benefits to Colombia, in 
the frinn of social pnjects like 
Medellin sin Ttigiones. What did 
liiey care? For a brief period, the 
cartel overkji ds basked in gcxxl 
piihlinryanrl media jimhles, 
which were wholly positive. 

"if there was ever a country 
llial completely drifted away 
from reality, it was Colombia,” 
ex-president Ci^ar Gavivia put K, 
in the 2012 television documentary' 

Los liefT^os de Pablo Escebor The 1980s 
would make La Violenda look like a bar fight in 
a one-horse towm. It began as a backlash against 
Escobar's flirtation with real political power, in 1982, 
he was elected as an alteninie lepresentative to tlie 
Cliaj liber of RcpicscuLaiives, and political elites did 
not like it one bit. In their eyes, it sullied the nation 
and senoiis poiihcs too much to sromarh. It was the 
fbx in the chicken coop pretending to be an^ihing 
but a fox, For a wliile, Fabb had delusions of grandeur 
that fie Viould one day bo president of Cobnibia, but 
those daydreams camG crashing down w'hen it was 
exposed in news reports that his billions came from 
cocaine sales. It w'as greatly embarrassing and there 
w'as no turning back his public image. 

yMth the threat of extradition to the United States 
hanging over tlaeir heads, the cartels of Colombia 















Pablo vs the Gentlemen of Cali 

Headed by the Rodriguez brothers, the Call Cartel played 
a major part in the downfall of their Medellin rival 


Los Caballeros de Cali (the 
Gentlemen of Cali) were named 
so because they were not street 
rats born in thegLittor, like many 
cartel bosses. Although headed by 
Gilberto Rodriguez Orejuela, they 
functioned as a quartet. Gilberto's 
Irttie brother. Mtguel, Jose Santacruz 
Londoho (aka Chejie) and Francisco 
Heimer Herrera Buitrago (known as 
Pacho) were the 'Gentlemen'. 

Like Escobar, they began as 
kidnappers and gravitated towards 
distributing marijuana, before the 
cocame boorn dictated they move 


into that arena. The Cali Cartel 
believed the influence of money 
was 3 better way of getting what 
th( 2 y wanted than violent acts. They 
were also phantoms hiding behind 
legitimate business concerns, 
or so they thought. The group's 
corrupting tendrils went all the way 
to the top of government and their 
security team was so feared they 
became known as the Cali KGB. 

The Rodrfguez brothers o-wned a 
chain of pharmacies, and Gilberto 
was director of a bank, but when 
Pablo began attacking them over a 


dispute that turned into all-out war. 
the brothers' mask of anonymity 
began to slip, and it became 
common knowledge that they were 
the heads of the feared Cali Cartel. 

Gilberto and Miguel helped to 
fund the dealh^squad unit, Los 
Pepes, to ho Ip the government 
Search Bloc locate and snuff out 
their arch-rival once and for alL They 
believed the political establishment 
would he thankful and leave them 
alone. But they were wrong. By 
1998. the Gentlemen were behind 
bars or dead. 


The Gentlemen of Cali were at one time responsible for the 
distribution of 90 per cent of the worid's cocaine 



Escobar in fancy drMs as Mexico's Panchn Villa. The 
cartel leader saw himself as a man of the peoplep too 



mum n 


RECOMPENSA 

$ 100000.000 

A television adveitisemcnt offering reward money for 
infornution leading to the arrests of Pablo and associate 
Ckmzalo Rodriguez Gacba 


began to up the aitce and act against what the^' 
saw as unconstitutional meddling by a global 
suptTpower. Escobar inflamed the situation with 
acts of narroteiToi', elevating to tine woiid's most 
wanted man, and iiiaeasing the involvement of die 
DEA, wliile die CIA aaiiiud aiiii-coiuinLUiisL lacLioiis 
deop in IflO jurylo. Pablo wislxxi for tho wtiolo world 
to bend to his will, bur he had bitten tjtf mom than 
he coold rheiv, His enenieF: began tn fight back, the 
ptiblic became tiicieasinglyliomfied and fed up that 
LlieLi couriliy was gripped once again by insane ]e\.els 
of bloodsficd, and El Patron's grip on things bqgan bo 
slipL The Esaibar-sanctioned assassination of justice 
minister Rodrigo Lara Bonilla on 30 April 19S4 ^vas 
a decisiw mming point for the cartel boss, but not 
a positive one. The Medellin cartel leader eventually 
declared open war on the political estab1i.=;hment, the 
govemrnent, his nvnls in Cali and the laress, and stuck 


two fingers up at the US administration. El Patron 
had bectjme too big for his boots, but he wasn't 
going down without a fight. 

(3n 27 NoveiTibev 1989, Palilo s reign of tenor 
reached insidious new lieights. A forthcoming 
presidential election feat tired a candidate 
determined to go atioad and eriloroc the 1979 
US-Colombia extiadition treaty signed by President 
Keagan and [Resident JuhoCA^ar'J'UThay, to tackle 
coiTiipting influences in Colombia, whreh mired 
llie place in stagnancy and grolesquei y. Concerted 
eftorts were also linally being iTiade to bring 
down the Medellin cartel, and like a x^enomous 
snake baclted into a corner, tiscohar lashed our in 
extraordinary retaliation. Tlae target was presidential 
hopeful Ctor Gaviria. 

A morning tiight from the capital Bogota to Cali, 
Avianca Airlines flight 20.3 was blown up abotit four 


Idometres in the air dur ing the ascent. Tire bombing 
had been concocted and proposed by Escobar 
during a meeting a ample of weeks beforehand, 
with the intended rpsulr lining the extermination 
of peslcy Gaviria. 'I'hat 1U7 inLioceiit lives were lost 
(.plus tluee on tire ground) did trot concern the cartel 
bosses, but Lho mai kicker was dial Gaviria had been 
warned about pott;ntia[ hits<5n his lifo and his team 
- pressured by DK.A agents with their Intel - told binn 
not to fly that day. 'Thebonrb Irad been planted in a 
suitcase and eircased in a tape lecoider. Acootdurg to 
Carlos Alzate, a top sicario, the miknowing assassin 
was paid to record the conversations of the person 
next to him. When the poor Idd pressed the record 
btitton. the bomb was detonated. Tire mclusion of 
two US citizens among the dead allowed America to 
exCTt oven more pressure and pump more funds into 
ridding The woifd of termrist Pablo Kscobar. 
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The gloves were off. Tlie Los Extradildbies lidd 
issued an ominous wariiinij a [ow weeks before 
the Avianca bomtnng, which sec out their stall 
in unblirikeied termsr "VVe want peace, We hai.^ 
screamed out loud for it, but we cannot beg for it.,. 

W'e do not accept, nor will ever accept, the numerous 
arbitrary raids on our families, the ransacking, the 
repiessive detentions, tlie judicial franie-uiiis the anti- 
patriotic and illegal extradltioirs, the vioLition of all our 
liglics. We are ready to coiifioiit die liaiLors." 

A seven hour, 41S-kilomeLre drive Irorii Medeilm, 
the southern city of Cali, presentpri nin 
oi.ii 3 aoi n]niry as rntich as a threat 
to Escobar's empire. ’Itie rivalry 
belweeii Los Caballeros de Gdi 
(the Gentlemen ol CaJi) bqgan 
with beef in Neve York Qty over 
a woman. Oiae trafficker, allied to 
Pabb. murdered a Paffldcer who 
was allied to Pacho tlerrera, a 
Cali cartel honcho. In Colombian 
tradition. It's an eye for an eye 
when retribution aitd revenge are 
on tlie table. The setdiiig of accounLs 
means blood can and must be spilled. 

For a time, Frsoobar and the Centlemen cooperated 
in a way that was mnnially beneficial, Imt tlaose days 
were gone. Pablo v^anted to take tlie Big Apple, and 
nobody was going to oppose him. The Cali busses 
began to represent a threat, and this exceedingly 
unimportant friabn caused by two hot-beaded 
nobodies in NYC became an aggrandised struggle 
between rival outfits. 'This is war and Fm going to kill 
every one of you sons of bitches," Pablo told Gilberto 
Rodriguez Orejupla, the de facto leader of the Cali 
cartel, over rbe phone dunng a conference 

Tire Gendemen threw gasoline onto die fire, wiien 
tl iey planted a car bomb in tire paildi ig garage of a 
posh ficaidcncic oaed by Pablo's family. Ni.^ wife and 
tvm kids vrap soundfy sleeping in the penthouse 
when tlie blast rocked the building, leaving twio 
security guards dead and a gigantic crater. Tlie cit-fbj- 


tat artacb continued, until the Rodriguez brothers 
funded British mercenaries to attack Iladenda 
Napolea. The harebrained scheme came to a crash 
- literally On their way for a showdown with El 
Patron, one of the choppers carrying tire equipment 
and soldiers of fortune craslied into a fog-smothered 
hillside, the whole saga a wasted opportunity ■ an 
expensive one. Another option, a while later, wa.s 
to hit La Gatedral, the prison Escobar had btiilt to 
lioLise Imn andliis sicarios, after he'd finaUy t timed 


charges laid, 'Ibis time, hfl Patron was going repay. 

'ITie charade of justice would be nepUiced by true 
iiisLice. Wlieii Escobar got ivind of Lite pbt, lie fled 
witli liis byaJ sicarios into the night. Civ'en La Catedral 
was supposed to be sunuunded by the polioe and 
military, Pabb's Houdini act riled the Aniericans. 

Was ewrybody in Colombia on tire talte and in the 
pocket of the oartets, they wondered? Tlie raid on La 
Catcdral in June 1991 was farcical. Escobar was gone, 
but lie was nowon the run and would remain on the 
run until tire end of Iris days, ordering fresh attacks 
agdLrst iris aich-eiieiiiies. Yet even wlieii reduced to 
die stale of a bandit 1 tiding in the fiillst in die lineas 
(safe houses) In the miintrc'side, he was worldng in 
seo et wrrli the attorney general, faisravo de Grerfi; to 
seek a deal with the gov'emmeiir tliat would stop Ids 


At tbe 

its opeiatiaH, 
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liimse'fover to the government and pledged to do a 
bit of time on ridiculous charge’s, which meant 
notlaing more fiaan a slap on the wist. 
Pablo was no caged animal, and he was 
seen frequently out and about in the 
city, sflopping or attending football 
matches at Atanasio Cirardot 
Stadium, home to his beloved 
Atletlco Nacional 
Then a move was made by 
Gavina. which led to the downfall 
of Usoobar. More blood would be 
s].TiLed nailing him, but by then a few 
iiioie corpses didn't niaiter very iiiucii if 
die coat was e'nding Escobar. Ttie preaident 
ordered Pablo to be moved to a new pri.son, and fresh 



extradition to the US and help aavt? his famih' from 
drdlng vultures. But fills wms all delusional, desperate, 
as [he plot to capture Pabb Escobar was not about 
lustice anymore - it was a seek-and-desdoy mission 
dial would only end with a bullet beliind tlie ear and a 
true end to the madneSa he'd In.stigated and unleashed 
onto the countiy lie piofe.ssed to love. 

"Viva Golomliiai We have just lei lied Pabb Escobar!'' 
Major Aguilar bellowed into the walkie-talkie, directing 


The 

life and 
crimes o/ 
El Patron 

f'hifiditN 


♦ A Itfc of cHmc 

Pablo 

graduates from 
imall -time 
rackets to 
druy-dealing ir 
the 1970s and 
early 1980&. 



# Palace 

Left-wing guerrilla 
group M-19 storms 
the Palace of Justice. 
Eioob^ir allegedly 
funded thi^ assault 
or democracy. 

6 Nov 1985 



V Tfie war on drue^ 

The US gives 
hundreds of millions 
to Colombian 
auihorities lo figiit 
cartels and left-wing 
guenilla outfits, 
f 9805 and 1990s 



1949 

' Bofn Into vEoieiKe 

Escobar is bom 
ir Rionegro on 1 
December 194-9. 
during a bloody ten- 
year civil war l^nowo 
as La Violencja. 

1 Dec 1949 




Eye ait polltla 

Escobar enters the 
Colombjan Chamber of 
Representatives as an 
alternate councilman. 
He doesn't last Jong. 
198Z 



^ LiriK Galdn assaulnaled 

5elf-declared enemy of 
the Colombia cartels, 
presidential candidate 
Luis Gal^fi is assassinated 
by Escobar's sicarios. 

18 August 19S9 
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his message to Search Bloc's El Jefe. flugo Martinez, 
the inan tasked with assassinating f.d Doctor, k wa.s in 
fact MartLiez's son - a radio expert - who liad zeroed 
in on Llie Los Olivos residence iir Medellin Martinez 
Jr was shocked Id sec Escobar carelessly slaiidirig by 
a speaking to his wife on the phone They 

had spent the bst year and a half nioniToring phone 
lines, using the latest teclinolog\^ all the US dolbi^ 
could buy. It was 2 December 1^93. a day after Pablo's 


44th birthday, a day he'd spent holed up w4th his one 
remaining Sica rio, Icnowm as Limon. 

'lire sldrmish had been slrorc, and Escobar was 
gtinned down on die rooftop ol an apartnieni: 
building. He was barelooL. so suddeniy trad die Sc-aich 
Bloc attac:kcd. To humiliate the corpse, one solider 
trimmed Esenhar's moustache; to make n look like 
Hitlei 's. Uvausands attendeii r]ie fiineral and his 
grave sire is still visited to diis day Art^vorks around 


the city, especially the barrios, portray El Dcxztor as 
a man who did more than the government to help 
dreni casually overlooking liis monumental list of 
crimes. Pablo Escobar w^as no Taisa Robin Hood" - ire 
was a jiiLudei OILS psychopatli who tericniscd a iiaUun 
tor several decades. The only way to stop him w-'as to 
snuff him our. In the annals of grngster hi.story and 
the ultra-violent narco w^rs. there was nobody like 
Pablo Escobat. He was definitely - defumtly - utriqtie. 


n? S»ircti Bloc hunt 

Escobar 5nd his 
minions escape 
La Catedral, He 
Spends the revt or 
his life on the run. 
32 JuFv19^3 



m piablo's cniitibBrig empire! 

rhe government finally ads 
□gainst Escobar, and hss 
once-mighty empire begins 
to crPiTible and rivals begin 
to circle in. 

1993-1993 




Dilt El P5tr6n ^ 

Discovered in the Los 
Olivos neighbourboed 
in Medellm, Escobar 
finally killed b'/ Search 
Gfoc forces. 

2 December 1993 



Sent to prison 

Escobar SLjrrer>ders 
to Colombkan 
authorities and 
agrees to do jail 
time. He builds his 
ovjn prison. knov:n 
as La Catedral. 

19 June 1991 




n Las Pepes campaign 

A paramilitary death 
squad (Perseguidos 
pof Pablo Escobar) 
mounts cl campaign 
against Escobac 
wiping out friends, 
family artd associates. 
1993-1993 



iVt Sceic ami destroy 

The Search Bloc and 
Los Pepes search for 
Pablo throughout 
if}92-1993. The 
official government 
poircy is to seek and 
assassinate. 
1993-1993 
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They ruled a criminal empire built on violence, 
terror and extortion and yet the Kray twins still 
enjoy an almost hallowed reputation 


T he infamous twins Ronnie and Reggie Kray 
developed a taste for violence at uin early 
age. Born in fXtober iy'3i, they grew up 
in London's East End as it recovered from 
the BllLi;, runriing in gangs ttiat scrapped 
with their rivals among the rubble, and earning 
themseK=es a fearful repntaTion as boxers and 
as street-brawlers, "I’eople called us the Terrible 
TVfins," recalled Ronnie, 

During their teens, that terror was visited upon 
a Ifj-ycar-oLd lad called Harv'ey with whom they 
fought outside Barry's Dance Hall in Hackney. Not 
only was lie punched and kicked all over but he 
was also been beaten with bicycle chains. Even at 
this age the twins loved vicious weapons - knixes, 
coshes, Ronnie even ral lied a cutlass in later years 
- and they were always willing to use them. 

The twins were arrested after die attack and at 
die preliminary hearing the magisUale exaniiiied 
the chains that the; police had discovered nearby 
"m pools of clotted blood" and declared that the 
"beasts" who had used them clearly thought they 
were above ihe lave. Tlie twins were remanded in 
custody for trial at the Old Bailey, the magistrate 
saying that they would be taught a lesson. 

The twins did indeed learn a lesson - though not 
In the w'ay the magistrate Intended. Tlrey learned 
that they could take on the law, and that they 
could win. In the weeks leading up to trial a female 
witness to the beating was told that if she testified 


she Vi/ouJd have her face sliced up Vidth a razor. A 
male witness was similarly warned while Har\'ey, 
recoc'ering in his hospital bed, was told that he 
should adhere to the East End code of silence when 
talldng to the lawi The case was swiftly dismissed 
on the grounds of insufficient evidence. The Kray 
twins knew how they would operate, They were 
ready to start dieir careers as Lhe Idngs of Llio 
London underworld. 

After CTiduring a tumultuous time in the .^rmy 
when conscripted for National Service - they were 
eventually court martialec] - tlie twins set their 
sigtits on the Regal, a rundown billiard hall in 
Milo End, for which they acquired the lease. From 
here they laid the fo'undations for their criminal 
enterprise, offering 'protection' to other East End 
establishments and defending their territory with 
explosive acts of violence. When a Maltese gang 
came calling, demanding protection money from 
the Kegal's new owners, the twins went after them 
with cutlasses, 

If was during tfieii Lime at tile Regal, where 
Roiuiie would Lake great pleasure in organising 
their as.saults on other gangs, that he earned the 
niclcuame 'the colonel'. It was also at this point that 
Reggie developed iris notorious 'cigarette punch' 
where tie'd offei a inan a smoke and then, v^/heii 
the recipient opened his mouth to accept it, clobber 
him on the side of his face with his powerful left 
fist. The move was a guaranteed jawbreaker 
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Tbebcatinfiof 
Teiryltfdrtm 

One of rt>E JCrayafties stabbed 
tTie WatneyStieet gang's Martin uvitb 
a bayonet. Martin refused !q 
i silent and ftcinniei^'as^tosetiit^^ 
\ For theattach, getting Three / 
\ years for GBH /£ 
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Ronnie Kray's sadistic lust for violence 
liad long suggested sonie kind of mental 
imbalance, even before he began suffering 
from paranoid schizopfirenia. As young 
children the (wins had fallen ill with measles 
and diphtheria and though both recovered, 
their mother recognised that Ronnie was 
never the same afterwards. He becai™ 
slower and shyer than fteggre. and was 
prone to more violent mood swings. It was 
while serving h is three-year sentence in 1956 
for GBH, however, that Ronnie was first 
diagnosed with mental illness. 

He was transferred from Wandsworth 
to Camp Hill on the Isle of Wight, a more 
relaxed prison environment, though here 
Ronnie felt cut off from hts family visrts and 
the ring of contacts he had built up during 
the eady part of his incarceration. His mental 
health declined and he became introverted 
and unkempt. Paranoia raged and eventually 
he snapped, launching an unprovoked attack 
on his fellow inmates. He was s&dated and 
wrapped m a straitjackeL 

At the psychiatric unit at Winchester 
Gaol he was diagnosed as 'ceitified insane'. 
After tr^^nsfer to Long Grove hospital 
doctors decided he might be a paranoid 
schizophrenic. He continued to see doctors 
and psychiatrists when freed, and it was 
no surprise that when convicted of murder 
he was officially diagnosed as a paranoid 
schizophrenic, in 1979. He Irved outthe rest 
of his days, heavily sedatedr in Broadmoor 
high-secunty psychiatric hospital. 




The Krays loved showhiz glamour, with 
Ronnie (right) posing hierc with actress ^rhara 
Windsor at Ell MoirocO nightclub in 1965 
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P’kjiii lIw Rt?gal Llitii ieputdiiioii spie^d, and dit^ 
biiiiai'd hall became a retuge tet all types ot shady 
individuals. Tbs twins had many mnnschons 
and if there was trouble somewhere in the East 
End, they knew all about It. Soon the billiard 
liall was offGrinjj its services as something of a 
private members club lor criminals, with leakers 
under seats for their tools, and space round the 
back where robbers could temporarily stash their 
loot. The twins organised transport and brought 
potential colluders together, always ensuring that 
the)' got a rut of .any successful enrerpnse. 

By ly^Ci their gang of toughs, consisting of 
London liard men. several Sootiish heavies, and a 
clulcti g 1 bent busiricssfiiL'n, had boooirie known 
as 'The Rirm', and Ronnie, ''the colonel', liked to 
marshal its activities wrh near-military'-style 
Forethought, They promoted their biand of extrenre 
violence - Ronnie btanded Lite jewel lliief Lenny 
Hamilton with a wl life-hot poker and shot a docker 
In the leg with his huger and this burnished their 
rising reputation. 

Alwfays attracted by the bright lights of glamottr 
and show business, the twins took over their first 
club, the Double R, in 1957, and looked to expand 
into tlie West Find In i960, their interaction with 
the violent, scamming landlord Peter Rachman 
saw Llieni acquiie tile piestigious Esmeralda's Bam 
gambling club in Kiiiglitsbridge. Ttie twins felt as if 
the?)' vrere hifring the big time, even though many 
liardened gang.srers looked down upon them as 
bullies and show-offs. 

Roi luaity airninals. keeping a iow' piofile is 
paramount, but that was not for the Krays. They 
revelled in the attention they receh'ed and loved 
to entertain celebrities at their nightspoTs, tv'herher 
George Raft, star of 1932's gan^ter picture Scarface. 
or glamorous actresses such as Judy Garland, Diana 


Dors and Barbara Windsor. The Lwiiis had beeii 
accomplished boxers in their youth and rubbed 
shoulders with the like.s of !>nr,ny Liston, whom 
they invited to rheir next venue, the Camhiidge 
Rooms. The celebrity pliotographer David Bailey 
teiok their pic lure on more lhan one occasion. 

"Show' busine'ss stars have always been attracted 
to the underworld," wnote Reggie, "and I've had 
many dealings with the stars over the years," The 
link to celebrity and the hip realm of the Swinging 
Sixties did much to enhance the Krays' reputations, 
adding a glitzy sheen to their othenvise violent 
lives, and helping to establish their credibility with 
Che general public. 

In tiieii bid Lu look lespectable, tlic Krays also 
eouited politicians and established bonds with Lesrd 
Boothby, a Cnnservarive ^xiiitician, and rbe Labour 
Ml’ Tom Driberg. Lilce itonnie, both meia were 
practising homosexuals (which was still a criminal 
olfcncc at tiic time) and in July 1964 ttie Krays were 
I he focus of press attention courtesy of an expose 
in the Sunday Mirror newspaper, wliich insinuated 
that Ronnie had conceived a sexual relationship 
with Boothby, 

This played to the twins' advantage. The 
newspaper backed dnwm, sacked its editor, 
apologised, and paid Lord Boothby £'40,000 in an 
OLit-of-coLirt settlement. And not only did the press 
attention bring tiic Krays even lurtbcr into tiic 
limelight, but both the media and the police force 
w'ere deterred From investigating Their actnnties 
furtlier amid allegations that the twins wre laeing 
unfairly targeted. 

In truth, whenever the police had tried to gatlier 
evidence against the Krays, they invariably ran 
into a wall of silence. Criminals, on the w'hole, 
refused to taLc, and those that were tempted knew' 
better than to incur the twins’ wrath. Documents 
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A Hire shot of Reggie Kray and wife Frances on 
holki^V in southern Spain in November 19G4. 
the -suminer before they wed 
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“Always attracted by the bright lights of 
glamour and show business, the twins 
took over their first club in 1957” 


released iik 2001 kiulLided a MeLiOpolilall Pulict 
memo from former Detective Supenntendent 
Tommy Riitlpr, Vu'hich si^id that during the Sixtifis, 
the Kmys' reputotlon was siicti "that not one vnaim 
can be persuaded to give evidence against anyone 
connected with their organisation". 

With the press and police turning a blind eye, 
the Krays felt invulnerable and from 1964 until 
their eventual anest in May 1968, imposed 
a bloody reign of violence on the London 
underworld, which culminated in the murder of 
hvo otlier gangsters. The first v.'as George Cornell, 
who had once beaten konnie up (when the !<ray 
was diurik) atrd liad infuriated Irim by calling 
him a 'fat poof". Ronnie was never one to let an 
insult slide and, while openly homosexual, alvk'ays 
insisted, T am not a poof". 

Ronnie had already been diagno.sec as a 
paranoid schizoplireuic when on 9 March 1966, he 
walked into tire Blind Beggar pub and shot Cornell 
in the head in ironl of shocked wutnc’sses. The 
following year, .Jack the Hat' MeVilie. a member of 
their own Firm, found himself on the twins' wrong 
side and Reggie stabbed Ihm in the face and body 
dunng a party in Stoke Newington. Reggio, who up 


Liiilil Lliis point had never enjoyed violersce qtiite as 
much as his brollier, kept on stabbing MeVitie as he 
lay dying on the kitchen floor. 

Though tliey thought themselves untouchable, 
dogged police worlc by Detective Chief 
Superintendent Leonard 'Nipper' Read eventually 
saw' the tw'ins brought to trial for the two murders 
and in the longest minder trial in English legal 
history at that time, tire tw'iirs were coirvicted and 
were told Llrey'd serve at least 30 years each. Their 
older brother, Charlie, got scv'cn years. 

Though prison nivtaileri their rriTninality it 
did not extinguish it entiiely and it was wiiile 
behind bars that they worked on their legacy, 
corriiirissioning authors, writing their own books 
and giving numerous Interviews, as thc*y .sought to 
perpetuate the myth that they were like latter-day 
Robin Hoods. They were anyhliing but benevolent 


outlaws thougli the newspapers fanned the fiames 
of their celebrity, and many in the East End of 
London learned to look on these wayward sons 
with parochial pride, 

Ronnie died in 19915 in Broadmoor, while Reggie 
died in 2000 a few months after his compassionate 
relRiae from Wayland, tliough the fa.scination 
With These gangland killers remains undimmed 
A feature film was tirade with Llieir blessing and 
released in 1990 (w'iLfi tiie Kemp broifiers (roiii 
Spandau Ballet playing the twins), while 2015 
savv rhe release of a second major movie (Tom 
Hardy pbying a dual role). Lnw'er budget feature 
and documentary films have also been released; 
tourists can take an organised stroll tiirough 
their old stomping grounds, while there is even a 
museum full of their artefacts in Gloucestershire. 
The legend of the Tenible Twins lives on. 
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ROBIM HOOD 



Hero, archer, lover, poacher, murderer, thief, 
vagabond.. The story of Robin Hood has taken 
many forms through the ages, but is there any 

truth in the legend? 


R obsn Hood- maybe you've heard of him? 
Medieval lovable rogue-t ype chap with 
green tights, good with arrows (and women), 
lives in a hideout in Sherwood Forest with 
a band of jolly outlaw's where they fleece 
greedy travelling riclr folk of then cash tinder the 
tlireai of violence, before sending them pacldng. 
His generosity to the downtrodden is renowned 
and he's ioxxid by the common folk, hated by the 
wealthy and powerful and he's a devil w'ith 
the ladies, if you know tvliat we mean 
- especially fiigb-bom damsels 
trapped in tlreir metaphorical 
lowers (or actual cowers, 
depending on the story). He 
doesn't see eye-to-eye with 
corrupt authority figures 
either but don't think that 
Robin flood is anyrhing hut a 
loyal and patriotic KnglisLinan; 
ever yelling he does, he does for 
his couiiLry and die rigliLlul king, 

Richard 1 of England, who''s off lighting 
a noliie emsade against evil l-;eathen&, 
thousands of miles aw'ay 
No one blindly believes die story of Robin Hood 
as we kno'w ii today, but long periods of EngLah 
history have had a funny habit of recycling these 
taJes until it's hard to tell fact from fiction, or what 
the original truth was - if it wasn't a complete 
fabrication to begin with. Like a giant, generational 
game of Chinese whispers, the legend of Robin 
iloori has been passed along the popular media 


Sherwood 
Forest covered 
around 100,000 acres 
in the time of Robin 
Hood and was home 
to his hideout, the 
Major Oalt 


of the times with a. hit of embellishment added 
here, something considered dark, unflattering or 
politically unsavoury removed there. And so. via 
the 20th century's communication revolution, it 
lias boomed into w'orld fame. 

In the last fev/ decades we've been adding our 
own tint to this rose-hued tale of the aiiow-slinging 
rebel, like the stories of Russell Crowe’s disaffected 
soldier, Kevin Co-stncT's noble Prince of Thieves 
and F.iTol Flynn's jubilant svif’ashhi irk ling 
rogtie. If we've going to sort some fact 
from fiction here, we have to unravel 
the I lollyw'ood-spiiu Batman of 
the Middle Ages back to where 
It began, sometime in the I2th 
century, and look at tlie direct 
origin of today's tale. 

The legend himself, if not 
the tales, can he traced all the 
way back to the time of King 
Joiiii of England, who was bom in 
116& and reigned I torn 1199 until his 
death in 1216. These ballads and storicis 
were born and cultivated our of .an era of soda! 
upheaval. Tlie end of King John's reign saw rlie 
English barony revolt and the signing of the Magna 
Caita, whidr w'as Llie first step along a long road 
to the breakdown of ihe ancient feudal system of 
government. While characters like Maid Marian 
appeared in tales from a later date, some of Robin's 
band of 'Merry Men' can be dearly identified at this 
time, but things get a lot murkier when it comes to 
the titular hero. 
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A depiction of a wedding between Robui 
HcfOd and a coy looking Maid Marian, 
presided over by King Fkhard 1 


The fair maiiten 


Who w^is Maid Marian and was 
legend? When did she first enter 

Maid Marian is more a complete 
fabncation than an embellished 
ch^rscter. As 3 love-rnatch snd soul 
mate to Robin Hood, she popped 
onto the scene sometime in the IGth 
century and was likely derived from 
a T!5th-century character: the Lady of 
May Day. This popular festival was a 
yearly tradition in the Middle Ages but it 
tCNok several generations of storytelling 
before Marian and Rnhin brought 


there any truth in her 
the stories? 


together. In fact, the increased 
popularity of the story of Robin Hood 
was pi obably brought about by three 
plays that are known to have been 
written for the May Day festivities: 

Robin Hood and the Si^ieritl Robin Hood 
ond The fyioy and Hood and fhe 
Potter. It is small wonder really, that 
some bard wo-uld eventually pen a 
romance between the dashing rebel and 
the fictional May Day queen. 




According to one of thp more recent theories 
baclced liy. omong others, histoiisn D.ivi(i 
Baldwin. Robin Hood's real identiiy was tliat of 
d IBLli-ccnlury fdiinoi oallod RobeiL Codboid, 
whose escapades were far from the sagar-coated 
rales we see today, The enmes him and bis band 
of outlaws aroiind MotTinglianislriTe and nearby 
counties were accused of were of the banal eia 
in wlrich he lived; burglaries, aisuii. assaulting 
clergymen and murdering travellers. The 
nature of their law-brealcing has slowly 
been eroded tliroughout history 
to suit an increasingly gentile 
audience, compared with a medieval 
populahon accustomed to violence 
and who found Godberg's activities 
entirely palatable, Godberg and Iris 
fellow brigands were in defiance 
of a tyrant who had an iron grip 
on the extensive forested regions of 
Nottingliainshire. King John enforced 
the eiionnoiisly unpopular Forest Law: 
wfiich allowed the royal court exclusive access 
to vast swathes of hundng grounds, with utter 
ruthlessness. Thus, morally speaking, Godberg’s 
actions were justified by the common man as 
necessary for the greater good of the people. 

There are a number of other recorded Robin 
I lood-type characters with similar names and lives 
that span a period of 15Q years or so during this 
time. The earliest is Robert Hod of Cirencester, 
d scrl who lived iit liie houschoid of an abbot in 
Gloucestershire. He murdercxl a visiting dignitary 
early m the l?th century, fled with bis accomplices 
and was outlawed by King John's reviled minister 
Geiaid of ALliee. Four other Robed Hods existed 
in 1265. at the Eattlc ol Evc’sham during King 
Henry's time. Each became fugitives and outlaws 
for various reasons, includiiig robbing travellers 
and raiding an abbey in Yorkshire, which could 
explain how the character of Friar Tuck eventually 
made his appearance in later tales. Later versions, 
namely two Robyn Hods, apiieared respectively 













ROBIN HOOD 
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Who were the Merry Men? 

Where did they come from ajid what were the skiUs that made them an 
important member of Robin Hood's gang? 


Little John 

Characterf Burly lieutc^nant 
Special ski If: Staff-swinging 
He'soste tfie first men to be 
recruited into Robin Hood's 
tHnd in modern stories ^nri he? 
was one of the first mentroned 
in the ballads of yore, too. Little 
John was a loyal, intelligent and. 

□f course, strong man in poet 
Andrew of Wyntoun's lore. He was 
the only one of the Merry Men 
supposed to t>e present when 
Robin died ond he's thought to be 
buried in Derbyshire. 


Will Scarlet 

Character: Vain swordsman 
Special skill: Wielding blades 
There's been rnucfi confusion 
over William Scarlet's character 
and his plethora of names over 
the centuries, with one bard even 
including both a Scarlock and a 
Scarlet character in his work. He 
was still the youngest of the Merry 
Men in medieval versions of the 
Robin Hood story, but he liked to 
dres5 in finery and wa5 also the 
most able swordsman, besting 
even Mr Hood himself. 


Much the 

MILLER’S SON 

Character: Wily boy 
Special ^kilL Poaching 
This sneaky character has 
fallen into obscurity in favour 
of other characters in modern 
adaptations of Robin Hood but 
Much, or Midge as he's also 
known, appears In the oldlest of 
the known Robin Hood ballads. 
A poacher caught killing a deer 
on the Sheriffs land, he escaped 
punishment and became an 
outlaw in his gang. 



Friar Tuck 


Character: Drunkon holy man 
Special skillL Holding his drink 
If the legend as it appears today 
is to be taken at face value, Friar 
Tuck is a boozy and wily character 
who stiir has his heart in the right 
place. His character is thought to 
derive from a ceitain l 5 th‘Century 
Robert Stafford from Sussejt, and 
he entered the story of Robin 
Hood's exploits at the same time 
as Maid Marian did, during the 
May Day festivities in the iSth 
and IGth centuries. 



“In the last few decades we’ve been 
adding our ov^n tint to this rose-hued 
tale of the arrow-slinging rebel” 


.IS .111 iTchpr in i ganison on The isle of Wight ind 
as a man [ailed for trespassing in tire King's Forest 
and podLliiiig deer in 1354. Hie lidnie Robert was a 
common one around this time, while the .Hurname 
Hod or Hode likely came from the old English w'oid 
for a head covering, it's also possible his surname 
was derived from the story of Robin of the Wood'. 

With the array of similar characters and names of 
people who existed at this time it's not surprising 
that histonans h.ive trouble pinning The character's 
origin on atiy one man. TJie earliest SLirviving 
ballads ol die Robin Hood story don't even 
elaborate on his exploits: they make no mention of 
the troubles of the time, Robin Hood's cause or the 
y^ars he was active, simply tliar he was an outlaw 
who lived in and around Sherwood oi Bariisdale. 

To ftirilier confuse tilings, tliere are numeroos 
accounts of outlaws in the 13th and 14th ccnlunes 
adopting the name of Robin Hood and Little John, 
which suggests the story had acliieved some 
popularity even then, although adopting the name 
of a famous outlaw fic:tional or othE?rw'i,5t' ■ was 
common among criminals at this rime. 

'llais Robin Hood had no spouse or faintly, no 
land and certainly no title. Mo reason is given for 
his ciiininaliLy and ids cliaracteiistics were likely 
drawn horn some rtral-lifc outlaws of the time. One 
of fhe most felling aspects of these stones is the 
language they were wrirten in: up until 1362. when 
Rarliament decreed tiiai English was to be used in 
court, French was widely spoken in the oouiitiy 
v\bereas even the earliest stories of Robin are in 
English, which helps establish a date. 

By the 14th and 15th centuries, the tales of 
Robin Hood had gained some fame as they were 
disseminated in the traditional May Day festivities, 
while his story had begun to he written into plays 


and ballads. There's no mention of the 
folk hero living at the time of King John, 
but he can be found in the iSth'Century 
stories of Hood and the Monk, 

The Ij/ttle Geste ofRohya Rode, Robin 
Rood and Guy of Gisborne, Robin Rood 
and the CunaJ Friar and Robin Hoode 
his Death. The plays Robin Hood and 
the Friar and R(^m Hood and the Potter 
were wiitten specifically for the May 
Day Games in 1560 and were based 
on ballads of tfie same* name. During 
this period, his Merry Men began to 
accrete together from vanous sources 
as l^ohin was embellished wrli details 
like so many layers of varnsslt Word 
of ttie eiraractier had began to spread 
beyond the countiGS of the midlands 
and m the late-15th century, he is 
referred to in plays w'ritten as far afield 
as Somerset and Reading. He was well 
known even to the famous womanising, 
warmongering king of Elngland, Henry 
Vlll, and his joyal cotirt, The young 
monaich's idea of celebrating May Day 


Eari of Huntington, in wfiich Robin (RobciL) has 
clearly been lofted into Itigh society. Or ,tr lea.st, 
if was bis position to lose: in the plays, Munday 
makes Robn an earl In The reign of Richard 1 
who is disill lieiited by lire king. Fleeing into the 
Grccnw'ood, he is followed by tlie daughier ol 
Robert F'it^iwalter. one of the leading barons who 
rallied against the king, where they fall in love and 
she changes her name to Maid Marian, King John, 
angry that his would-be bride has been stolen from 
him by an outlaw, pursues her in the second ptay 
and poisons Iter at Dun mow Priory. 


involved walldng into Queen Calfierine ol .Aragon's 
chambers v/ith his nobles, “apparelled in short eotes 
of Kentish Kendal, wirlt hodes on their hedries, and 
hosen of the same, every one of them Ins bowe and 
arrowes, and a sworde and a bucklar. lilce outiawes, 
or Robyn i lode's men,'' according to Hail's Chronicle 
by Edw'ard Hall, a 16th-century scholar. 

By the late-lGth century, the Merry Men had 
acquired a friar, Robin Irad a love interest and he'd 
also gained nobility. Playwright Anthony Monday 
wrote t’A'o plays on the outlaw. The Downjali of 
Rofjetf Kart of Huntington and Ihe i'teath of Robert 
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“There are numerous accounts of outlaws in 
the 13th and 14th centuries adopting the 
name of Robin Hood and Little John^ 


The idea that Robin was a fallen noble and some 
kind of bvc triangle existed between King John, 
Maid Manan and Robin still endiiips in some 
scoiies today, ym by introducing a lover and giving 
liiiii blue blood, the Robin Hoc'd of die 16Lli oeiituiy 
makes Llie iraiisiLiori from a brutal and often 
mairdermis niiflaw in defiance of the monarrhy tn 
a more domesticated hero, a protagonist the niling 
classes could admire and relate to - someone with 
just cause against an evil lulei. His status as an 
outlaw liad been relegated to a trail Ltiat added an 
element of dtam.a to the story, rather than one that 
defined it. 

From lire 16th century' onward with the advent 
of the printing press, the story of Robin Hood 
heoomes more refined and much more familiar. 
Across (he next few centuries, the character and 
tire stories wcmld pick up traits and themes that 
generations to come would adopt wlieii turning to 
Ltieir ocvn adaptations. 

The Ifith-cenmry Rohm Hood sees him 
encounter farcical situanons, Kor example, the 
ballads of the time talk of a series of tradesmen 
and piofessioiials getting the upper hturd with Uie 
hapless outlaw, while the Sheriff of Nottingham 
is the only one to be bested by Rohm, Robin 
dresses up as a friar in Robin Hood's Golde?^ Prize 
and cheats two priests out of five hundred pounds 
- nearly 316,000 (£10.000) in today's money 
hefoTP he's canghr and summons the Merry Men 
wntli his horn. 


The Victorians, noiorious for enamelling history 
with their own style and values, weren't shy 
about leaving their mark on Rohm Hood either. 

By the mid-19th century the cost and efficiency 
of piiiiUng books was such tliat they J'lad become 
available to the masses. US writer and iliListrator 
Howard F^le took the traditional folk tale of Rohm 
Hood and adapted it to bis own children's version, 
serialising it into short stories called The 
Merij Adventures of Robin Hood, wliidi 
became eiiormousiy popular. Mis 
green-tights vagabond w'as a 
moral philanthropist wto 
would go on to spawn a 
whole century of tite 
people's hero that took 
froTn the rich and gave 
to tire poor. 

By the Lime aiiLhoi 
TIi White catiie 
along, the story of 
Rohm Hood was 
among the world's 
most well known. 

White took it a stop 
further and, as an 
author made famous 
by his Arthurian novels, 
brought Robin Hood and his 
Merry Men into hi.s novel The 
Swoni in 'ihe S/one, which evas made 


R0B3ERY 



King John was a real person wlio raised taxes for 
Richard's foreign wars. Has histoiy treated him unfairly^ 

King John indeed real per&on who lived at the same time Robin Hood 
was purported to he in and around Nottinghamshire, shaking up the Status 
quo. By today's standards, he wa^i a decadent, warmongering, self-serving 
tyrant who ruled over a tLirbulent period in British history. He is commonly 
regarded as a cruel lung but the truEh of it is thai he was a deader of hls 
generation. Him and his predecessors, the Angevin monarchs. operated with 
relative impunity under the authority of divine majesty: liie king was above the 
taw and couFd therefore do whatever pleased them. King John was a mercurial 
chap with a penchant for electing men outside the ranks of his barons tq the 
royal court, favouring lesser nobfes from the continent and spurning his own, 
powerful English nobles closer to home, whom he eyed suspiciously tor signs 
of treachery. It was this, in part, that led to the signing of the Magna Carta, 
the seminal charter that led to constitutional law in England- His barons were 
stek of his arbitrary rule and insisted that, as a part of the Magna Carta, no free 
man could be punisfied by any other law than tfie law of the Fand. Of course, 
the Magna Carta never limited the king's powers in practice and King John only 
signed it to molFIfy his barons, but rt remains the single most significant act of 
his reign. But this, would have been lost on Robin H(Md, the common serfs and 
farmers of these feudal times who as a general rule, would've feared the king 
and hated his Forest Law. which would have been mercilessly enforced. 






ROBIN HOOD 



Robin Hood and Little Jodn - two 
popu];iT n^mc^ jidoptod hy rognes ^tid 
crliiiindls in the 13th century 



Was Robin Hood as generous as 
the tales depict him? 

If Robin Hood and his Merry Men did exist in the 
time of King John, it's highly unlilcely they WQuId 
have embarked on Lfie scale of philantfiropy 
portrayed in the modem tale. This idea likely 
came from an early medieval ballad involving 
Richard at the Lee. a knight who had falJen upon 
hard times. His lands were to be forfeited to an 
abbot because he couldn't repay a loan to the 
abbey, so Robin gives him money tg pay his 
mortgage. Historian John Paul Davis goes further 
as to suggest that Robin Hood stole from the 
rich and tent to the poor, as a kind of medieval 
loan shark. In his benok Rohm Hood' Ths Uffknov/n 
TerTTp/oc Davis says that Hood loaned Richard 
a sum of £400, before stealijig it back off the 
abbot once Richard has paid the 
abbey back. Victorian-era author 
Howard Pyle and 20th-century 
films undoubtedly had a big 
hand in transforming Hood 
from a devious bandit into the 9 9 
philanthropist he fs today. So did ■ ■ 
someone named Robin Hood I I 
steal from the rich and give to V M 
the poor? It is possible, yes. vL 
Did he have their best interests 
at heart? That's as cFear as the 
legend itself. 
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“16th-centiiry Robin Hood makes the 
transition from a brutal and murderous 
outlaw in defiance of the monarchy” 



into an anthKipomorphic Disney film a quaitciT of a 
centiiiT latpr. 

Tine lare-20tli ceiiairy and tlie booming 
phenomenon rliat was cinema biouglK with 
it nanieroLLii adap'Jitioiis, most of which aren't 
remotoly failhiLil oven to the IGth-oentury 
versions, 'Hie Sean Connery and Audrey 
Hepburn film Robin and Marian made 
much of the romance but for the 
first time, cast King Richard as a 
1 ess-t!i a n -heiievolent cli a racter. 

The Robin of Sherwood 
Leleviuon series went as far as 
to add a Muiiiiin ctiaracter in 
the forin of l^tasir the Saracen, a 
Trend the famous Kevin (josmer 
film followed through Morgan 
Fieeman's Aiieein. 

The character ot the lovable rc^uc 
has international appeal, so almost every 
counitry has its own version of Robin Hoodi in 
Wales, Twm Sion Cali is likened to Hood as a 
high-ranking highwayman driven to robbery as 
an income by' his Protestant faith under a Catholic 
monarcli, Ukranian rebel Ust^Tin KariTialUrk made 


his name in the I9th century tor robbing the rich 
and distnbnting the proceeds of hrs enmes to rhe 
poor, and cn^^r a millennium befoie Robin Hood 
came to the fore, Boudica, queen of the Icent 


Robin Hood vvas, or what truth there is to his 
deeds. As far as history is concerned, the Robin 
I lood legend has become a victim of its own 
popularity, obscured by generations ot storytelhn 
taking it firmly into the realms of fantasy. 


Before he died, 
Robin Hood is said 
to have fired an arrow 
and told Little John that 
he would be buried 
wherever it landed 


defied the Romans wlien they took control ol her 
lands and people. She led a revolt that desenoyed 
a Roman legion and the Roman capital 
before it was put down. Almost every 
generation has a story similar to 
Robin Mood, illustrating the very 
human need to haw a figure 
who stands for l ight against 
wrong, liglil against daik. 

Given ttiat nearly a 
millennium has passed since 
the first tale of Robin. Hood was 
told, in addition to his murlcy 
oiigiiis LliaL even IBtluceiilury 
bards can't agree on, it's unlikely any 
historian will be able to settle on who 
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Immortalised as the dashing fugitive who rode 
across the country in a night, the tales are far 
from the truth of the man behind the legend 


H is Lory has painled Dick Tuipin as a heio of 
romance a 'dandy highwayman' liaiidsoiriE 
enough to make ladies swoon. But, when 
it comes to this notorious criminal, history 
has been land. Turpin had been scarred by 
smallpox and had a distinctly ordinary face, he 
did not ride from London tn York on a horse called 
Hlack Bess, and to describe htm as a ’highwayman' 
is not strictly accurate - ire did not talte to stopping 
coaclics until later in Ills 'caieer'. 

Dick Turpin was a cattle tiiiel, robber and 
murderer who would not shy away from assaulting 
women if he had to. h'or it he ended up dangling at 
the end of a tope. This false romantic' repiitation 
was bestowed upon hLti by V/illiani Harrison 
.Ainawforlh, a novelist of the 19th century w^ho 
turned Turpin into a hero in his novel 
Over the yeai s, many films have also made Turptn 
out CO be some kind of Robin Hood character. 

But the real Dtck Turpin was born at the Rose 
and Crow'n In Hempstead, Essex. He Vifas baptised 
in rhe ’i.'tllage chuirh of St Andrews as Richard us 


Tuipiii on 21 SepLeinber 1705 to Maria and Jolm - a 
farmer, butcher and sometime innkeeper. Little 
is known of Turpin's early years, save for the fact 
he was apprenticed to a butcher in Whitechapel 
sometime in his teens, and by the time he was 21 
he had his own shop. Early in his career of crime 
be Vi'ould obtain sheep and cattle by Yelieving' the 
animals from farms in the neigbbourliood. 

On one occasion, having stolen two bullocks 
fioiii a fanner by the name of Me CilLS of Plaistuw, 
lie drove tire pair to his house and slaugtitered 
them. Unbeknown to Turpin, two servants of Mr 
Giles suspected him a.s the culprit and managed 
to trace the animals to his house, lire aiitmals' 
carcasses were seen by the two sei vanls, but of 
exjurse without the skins they could not be sure. 
However, they knew that Turpin used to get rid of 
hides at the nearby town of Waltham Abbey, and 
it was there that they discovered them. A warrant 
was issued for the arrest of Turptn, but as the 
law' officers were entering his house, he escaped 
thnovigh a back window and fled. 





^ momeni 

Turpui's cover 
is blown 

The handwriting in a letter written by 
Turpin was recognised by a former 
I teacher leading to his capture and 
\ eventual execution. / 

\ February 1739 /£ 
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Nicknamed the Gentleman 
HighVi^ayrrian'. Kind's firat 
encounter with Turpin h3pp^f>ed 
when Turpin tried to roh him. 
^^Vhen his attempts failed, the two 
joined forces as a crime duo. and 
It was because of King's influence 
that Turpin turned away fmm 
petty crime and began his career 
as a highwayman. 

Samuel Gregory 

A blacksmith by trade, Gregory 
was also leader of a gang of deer- 
stealers, known as the Essex gang 
They were renowned tor their 
deadly raids on farmhouses and 
poaching deer in the Forest of 
WaJtham. The gang needed a way 
10 dispose of ttie tleei, and Turpin, 
then a young butcher, was the 
perfect candidate. 


Evading the law for the first time:, Turpin's life 
m rhangp. Hp wpnt from snpplpmenting his 
business by .stealing livestock to malting a living 
as a career criminal. He ssaenc a slrori tinte as a 
siiiLiggler, CUE tailed Liy the iiileiveniioii of customs 
officers. He then joined tip with the Essex Gang ■ 
notorious deer stealers in Epping Forest, His crimes 
within tire gang and alone were vast. 

But this was not enough for the ambitions 
Turpin, who had quickly become leader ot 
the Essex gang, and soon the group fumed to 
housebreaking. They first attacked the house of Mr 
Sirype, an elderly shopkeeper in Watford, stealing 
all his cast) btiL leaving him unharmed. 

Then, on 11 January 1735, Turpin and five gang 
members forced fheir wray into the house of a man 
named Saunders; they found the family playing 
card s, niey broke opeit a desk and chests a ltd 
grabbed ElOO and a quantity ol plates. Mol content 
with their haul, they ransaclced the larder and the 
Wine cellar. After helping themselves to dinner and 
drinlcs. they left and went to an inn in Woolwich 
to carry on celebrating. Later that night they broke 
into an empty house and stashed the loot. 

In the following weeks, Turpin gathered 
information about an elderly woman living in 
Loughton who had significant savings in her 
fioinc. On 1 February 1735, Turpin and his cronies 
broke into the house of 'the old widcrw Shelley'. 
Confi'onhng her, the gang denianded to know 
the whereabouts of lier horde, but she refused to 
tell lliem. Turpin, outraged, was recorded to liave 
said: 'Cod damn your blood, you old biteh, if you 
\.von't tell me I'll set your arse on the grate!" After 
she refused to answer, according to The Newgate 
Calendar, he did exactly that. For the next few 
weeks Turpin had a number of narrow' escapes, but 
continued his robberies, and ar some point rook 
lip with Matthew'Tom' King, another notonoiis 



highwayman. This joartnership ended, how'ever 
wlien Turpin accidentally shot King while they 
were trying to escape from tlie authorities. 

After much criminal acLiviiy, on his own and 
with his gang, on 4 May 1737 Turpin committed 
the crime rhat would bnng liim to the gallows, '[he 
keeper of Epping Forest had received infoiriTation 
tliat Turpin might be hidiitg in a cave 
there. The reward was £900 lor his 
capture. The Itoopcr sent Thomas 
Morris, one of his servants, 
accompanied by a higgler 
{travelling produce buyer) to 
apprehend him. They came 
across Turpin, who, fliinking 
they were poachers, said; 

There are no hares in this 
tlhcket,' in the tiope they 
might go on their way. "No,' 
replied VlOTn.s, "hut I have a 
'riirpin." Wtth that he demanded 
Turpin surrender, but the crook was 
quick on his fc’ct, and backed into the cave 
to get his carbine. Morns was taken off his guard 
and paid with hts life as Turpin shot him. The 
higgler ran. fearing he would be next. 

A few days later, posters appeared offering 
an award of £200 to anyone who could provide 
information on Vurpin's wliereahonts. 


Now living under the alias John Palmer, Tijrprn 
w'as even hi ally captured more tlran a year later, at 
tire Green Man Inn in Weltorr, East Yorksliire, and 
then lodged hr the Beverley House of Correction 
until he wa.s transferred to York Castle. 

It w.a.s in York Castle jail thaT Turpin made the 
fatal mistake of writing to Ins brother-in-laiv, in die 
letter dated 6 February 1739. Tutpin asked 
that tiis brother provide a character 
reference, signing the letter 'John 
Palmer', Unformnately for 
Turpin, Che letter was returned 
unopened as his broihet 
refused to pay the postage, 
not knowing anyone living 
in York, The letter found 
its w'ay to Saffron Walden, 
W'liere James Smith, a former 
teacher of Turpin s, saw 
rhe letter in the iiost offioe, 
recognised rhe liandwniting and 
immediately informed Thomas 
Stubbing, justice of the peace. Stubbing 
opened the letter and Smith's testimony confirmed 
tlaat John l^almer and Dick Turpin w'ere one and 
Che same person. Turpin had used part of his 
mother's maiden name of Pa mien ter in an attempt 
to deceive the authorities. This was the end of the 
road for 'I'uipin; his fate was .sealed 
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“Due to his notoriety and character, it came as 
no surprise when nobody spoke up in Turpin’s 
defence during his trial" 


Janies hmitli was sent to York to posith'ely 
ideriLif/ Tuipin. Word quickly spread lliat Lire 
iriiainoua Dick Turpin was a prisoner in York Castic 
and people; from all over the country' flocked to 
the prison to try to grasp at least a glimpse of the 
notorious liigliw'ayman. 

Turpin was convicted on two indictments 
of horse t heft, but not murdoT. Stealing horses 
had been a capital offence since 1S4S and be 
was sentenced to death by the [udge. After his 
convictiun. lie wrote to his father in order to uy to 
illicit the help ol a '’genLleniari and lady ol rank lo 
make interest that his sentence might be remitted; 
and that he might be hnnspoited,' 

Due to Ills notoriety and character, it came as 
jiu surprise w'tieii nobody spolte up in Turpin's 
defence. lie had protested throughout fils trial 
that he had not been gn'en enough time to form 
his defence and asked rliat proceedings should 
be delayed tindl he could call his witnesses. This 
had been refused and the judge asked Turpin if 
there was any reason v^'hy he should not he given 
the death sentence, Turpin replied: "It is very hard 


lipon me, my lord, because I was not prepared for 
niy defence.’ The judge replied; "Why was you not? 
You knew tlic time ol the assizes as well as any 
person here.'' Turpin also daimed that he had been 
told that the tria! would be lield in Essex and the 
judge again came back whth; 'Whoever told you so 
were highly to blame; and as your country have 
found you guilty of a crime worthy of death, it is 
my office to pronounce sentence against you." 

Many people visited [’urpin in his cell while 
he w'os awaiting Iris sentence and dre York Castle 
jailer was said to liave earned atxjut £100 by selling 
drinks to his visitors. 

Hnally, the day came for 'I'uipm ro be taken to 
Knavesmiie in York to meet his inalcer. Due to not 
liavLiig a full-Lime liangEiiaii, it was usual Ll iaL a 
pardoned loEon be used as executioner. This job 
was given to a Thomas lladheld and in an account 
in The Gentleman's Magazine from 7 April 1739: 
Turpin behaved in an undaunted manner; as he 
mounted the ladder, feeling his right leg tremble, 
he spoke a few words to the tcipsm,an, then threw 
himself off, and expir'd in five niiniites.’ 





In tliose time.s, what was called the 'short drop' 
method of hanging strangled the victim to death, 
and slowly too. Turpin was left there till later in 
Lhe day and evontually cut down and roraoved to a 
tavurn in Cast legato in York. 

'Ibe following iTioming, Turpin's corpse wa.s 
transferred to the graveyard of St George's Chumh 
In Fisliergate. 'Ibe following Tuesday, liis corpse 
was anatcfiod tfoiri fiis grave, but was later 
recovered and reburied, this time in quicklime. 

Turpins grave can still be seen, howewr, there is 
speculation he was laot buried tlrere at all. 

We will probably never know', but 
the legend of Dick Turpin 
lives on as England's 
most infamous 
liighwayman. 
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BLACKBEARO 




One of the most feared and reviled pirates 
on the high seas. Blackbeard was renowned for 

his bloodthirsty reputation 


B lackbeard w^as outnumbered, and massively 
so. His reckless nature had taken over, and 
it had sent him leaping into the jaws of 
death. He had boarded a rival sloop with a 
handful of his loyal men, l:iiit now he ooiild 
see none of them past tlie surrounding enenries, 
The deck on which he stood was slick with blood, 
some of it his rivals', and some of it his own. lie 
had already been hacked, slashed and shot, but 
still he was standing. He was a terrifying vision 
on the deck, his wounds bleeding out and the 
smoke of gunpowder all about him as he gasped 
for breath. The men were hesitant, but confident in 
tlreir numbers, 'Ihey finally had liim, trapped like 
a w'ild animal the figure of legend and terror of 
tlie seas - not a demon, but a real man who could 
bleed and die. 

The name Blackbeard holds great power, even 
today. The most feared and reviled pirate of his 
rime, to us he is a figure obscured by myth and 
legend, To find out information about his early 
life is like chasing a shadow, a dark, long cloaked 
figure glimpsed in a gloomy alley, who vanishes 
through the fog, We are not even completely sure 
what his true name was. Most sources claim it 
was some variation of Edward Teach or Edward 
Thatch, while another claims it w^as Drummond, 
hut none of these are verified, and are never likely 


to be confirmed. There's plenty that could be true 
of tire mysterious figure: he migiii iiave been born 
in Bristol, perhaps he was wealthy; both educated 
guesses based on what we know of the era. How 
can one man hide so well from history^? Hovr can 
a man. with a name so well laiowm, hide ffonr his 
past even today? The reason is simple: this was 
Blackboard's plan all along. Like many pirates, 
he did not wish to darken his family name, but 
even more so, what he desired was to create a 
fearsome image of himself. A backstory can serve 
to humanise a person, steeping them in reality, but 
he didn't wish to be part of reality at all, instead 
painting himself as a figure of legend, of horror 
and of the unknown. 

Bkckbeard appears, seemingly oitt of nowhere 
around 1717, after likely serving as a privateer 
during Queen Anne's War. At this point, he moved 
to New Ih'ovidence in the Bahamas, and there 
joined the crew of a certain Captain Benjamin 
Homigold, a privateentumed-pirate who had made 
an infamous name for himself. Homigold, not 
an easy man to impress, must have seen some 
potential in Blackbeard as he put him in charge of 
a sloop he had captured. Now with Blacltbeard in 
command of his own vessel and small crew, the 
two men set out pillaging and plundering many 
ships they encountered, their fearsome reputation 


was formed in this short period. How'ever, 
Homigold was a man of morals, he wislied to only 
attack enemy ships, and was against plundering 
British‘flag vessels, despite the valuable booty 
they canied. His crew found this frustrating and 
after a vote, lie was demoted from Captain, As 
second-in-command, this left Blackbeard in charge 
of one of the most feared forces of the seas. He, 
unlike Homigold, had no objections to looting 
any ships, even those of his own countrymen. 
Homigold soon retired, thougli would later begin 
a career as a pirate hunter, and Blackbeard foitnd 
himself in charge of tivo powerful ships, a loyal 
crew, and wnth an insatiable appetite for riches 
and adventure. 



A rendering or 
Blackbeiird's (lag, 
dearly designed, to 
bolstGi his fearsome 
repiitatiuii 
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PPMe (Zode of Coadiict, 

some of the most absurd and unexpected rules aews lived by 




fro?e 


* ^ '^i^ery man y\>tU he his fair share qj the hooty. 

^mever, if they siealfrom the comyafty they mil he 
marooned. Iff key steal from another pirate^ their ears and . 
70 mil he mi, then they mil he set ashore in a place where 
he is sare to encounter hardships. 

Ifo ptAmhling on hoard, this inclndes playing curds or 

dicefor money. 

yMl lights out hy Spm, if anyone wants to drink after 
this time, they must do so on the open deck without a light. 

ftjo child or woman allowed on hoard. If any man 
smuggles a woman on hoard he will he put to death. 

shore, fjhe men will face hack to hack, pace a. set distance, 
and fire, he who draws first blood wins. 

lifc 

Y,>ho runs away or keeps a secret from ike 
company will he marooned with a bottle of gunpowder, a 
hofih of water, a gun and one hullei. 

ftny man that tries io rape a woman will he killed. 

4- I/he first man to see a vessel will he given the best 

pistol aboard. 

ft Hlvery man shall have an equal vote in affairs. I/le 
shall also have an equal share qj the provisions. 

^ If you lose a llmh or become a cripple you will he given 
300 pieces of eightftom the common stoex . If he same 
applies to lesser injuries where you will receive less. 
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Uhe musicians 


: arc ullmved the SUlatk day off ao ntt 


















[.Litpr thiit ypfir, snri hiii crev.' Fwiilsd 

Tlie Eastern (Jaubbean and encountered a slave 
ship know as La Coticotde. This huge French vessel 
would make a fine prize and, aflor Biackbeaod 
fired two broadsides into it, the ship and crew 
sunendered. Elackbeard quickly made the vessel 
his flagship and fitted it out with 40 guns. He 
named it Queen Anne's Revenge, perhaps in 
reference to the war he had most likely fought in 
(although, as witli many of Blackboard's decisions, 
we cannot be certain of the tnje reasoning), One 
Lliiiig was for sure, thougli: lie understood tJie 
iinporiance of size and power on the ocean. Tiie 
40 guns were not necessarily ior the purpose ot 
devastating enemy ships, for he wouldn't wish to 
Sink them, but instead, to ptesent a formidable, 
unbeatable sight to deter any rivals that dare 
coiiLeinpiate lacing him. 

Blackboard understood the incredible power of 
image very well, and he extended this not only to 
his ship, but to himself, too. He desired to strike fear 
into the heart of his enemies before even raising 
a weapon. .4s a naturaily tall, broad man, he used 
this to his advantage, dressing himself in knee- 
liigh boots, dark clothing and a flaming red coat 
To inalce himself even more imposing, he wor e a 
wide hai. His iainous Lliiek black beard 'was long 
and braided w'ith ribbons. He was later described 
as "such a figure that iniagination cannot form an 
idea of a fi.ir\^ from Hell to look more fi ightful' it 
uiLisi liave been terrifying for Lhose sailors, hearing 
Laics ot such a beast, to sec his standard flying 
on an approaching ship, and the monster himself 
standing on deck, it is no wonder that on 
many occasions, ships simply surrendered to him 
without a fight. 

There were, in fact, far more fearsome pirates 
til an Hlackbeard, and some of these were vicious 
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BLACKBEARD 



Elackbeaid's formidable flagship; 
Queen Anne's Revenge 








One of Blackboard's most 
valuable commodities' weie 
slavesj and it's unlikely any 
of these men were treated 
as true 'crew members' 


msn who kiljed v/ithniit merry Bnd rommittsd 
liouific arnxities to tlie men tliey captured, 
Blackbeard never nrnrdered or harmed anyorre lie 
held captive. All thing's cuiiiiiilerctl. he was acLually 
a more reasonable man than most of his rivals, but 
his fearsome appearance and reputation preceded 
him. and that was just how he liked it. Blackbeard's 
actions actually prove how clev'er and cunnitig he 
could be. While sailing with Homigold, Blackbeaid 
met Stede Hornet. This wealthy landowner 
spontaneously decided to become a pirate and had 
pLirclaased Ills own ship to embark on adventures. 
Blackbeard quickly realised how Linsatisfied bis 
70-man crerw was with his weak command so, 
simply by asking nicely, he took contml of his ship 
and crew. Bonnet, meanw'hile, was Icept along as a 
sort of upper-class traveller, Blackbeard understood 
the power the combined lorce would offer, and also 
the advantage of having a wealthy, naive gentleman 
as a 'friend: 

ft w'as a most unlikely partnership but it worked, 
and Blackbeard whth Bonnet in tow cruised the 
Caribbean, plundering and el aiming whatever 
booty thpj^ could find, grnv/ing their fleet rapidly. 
Blackbeard looted his way from St Vincent to St 
Lucia. Me vis to Antigua and eventually ended up 
in Puerto Rico. Few strips dared Lo put up a [igfiL or 
say no, due to the size cjf Blackboard's fleet and his 
giisly reputation. In. 1718 the inrates had reached 
tire Tnrneffe Islands )n the Bay of Honduras, 
where they spotted tlie Jamaican sloop Adventure. 
The captain, David llerriot was 'iirvited' to join 
Blackboard's fleet and he accepted, lilcely terrified 
of doing anything to dismay the intimidating 
pirates, and another formidable ship was added 
to the flotilla. The journey of terror and plunder 
continued as they sailed the Bay of 1 londuras 
where Blackbeard added a further four sloops and 


A pirate with a heart of gold? 

Historian and author Colin Woodard examines the truth 
behind Blackbeard's bloodthirsty reputation 



WhoT Gvid&Ks do W9 rhor Bhckb&ard wasn't as bad 

as history laak&s him out? 

Most of what we know about Blackboard comes from ttie 
poi nt of V lew of his victims, and yet i n the enti re hisiorici]l 
record there is no evidence ot him killing anyone priorto his 
final, fBtai battle with the Royal Navy at Ocracoke Island. He 
did his t?est tocultw^rte a terrifying imai^eardreputation, 
which encou raided his foes to surrender withou t a fi^ht, 
reducing the risks to his crew, their potential booty, and the 
crewmen of the oih^i vessel, who were a potential soLsree 
of recruits. 

actions conipar9 to Dtiierpirates of 

the era? 

Many of the pirates of this particular gang - those who 
operated in the Caribbean and the Thirteen Colonies 
between 1713 and 1719 - were also judicious in their use of 
force, particularly when compared to the pirates who came 
before and later and to the legal authorities. Blackboard 
was particularly so, but not umque. There were esiiceptions, 
however- violent it^en like Charles Vane. 

d'o you talievo Blackboard is ra^rf^ as tbo rnosf 
ootor/ous of all pirates today? 

Because he CLjltiva:ted a fearsome reputation. ca.ptured 
a frigate-sized vessel, and dred in a dnornatic shipboard 
s^vord fight with sailors of the Royal Navy. This captured 
the attention of the public at the time, including the author 
of the Genera/ History Of The Pyrates [now thought to 
be tapta-n Chades Johnson], who devoted a sensatiorial 


chapter of his bestselling 1724- book to Blackbeard. 
cementing his place io history and pop culture. 

Wffs if fl JcrckfreofieJ who encouraged this reputatiofi, or was 
ittheaiitborities? 

The authorities dsd their bestto demonise the Golden Age 
perates, including Blackbeard. Tellingly, members of the non¬ 
elite majority of AngJo-American society took the pirates' 
point of vieWr which is why itie governor of Virgi nia tiad lo 
keep his pl^ns to move ag^in^t the plrate.s a secret; why the 
government of South C^srolina was nearly oveiThiown during 
an insgnrection to free the captive pirate Bonnet; and 
why the Genera/ /f/stery - broad ly sympathetic to the pirates 
-sold so well. 


The Re public Of Pirates by Co/in tVoodord fs out now. 



All etigrciving of BUckheard from 
ttie Genofol History Of The Pyrates 
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ITnnc To rho 
Republic of Pimtes. 


Baccon-e^frs lajdLri^ shipping 
Jines would lie in wait heie. 


Port Royal, Jamaica 

A popular haunt for its proximity 
to trading routes. 


Doniiiiic^an Republic 

A tar^^et for Pnenth and tngjisfi 
pirates raiding Spanish shipping. 


Havana, Cuba 

OriginalSy a trading port, it was 
r^ularly attacked by pirates. 




“His Head was separated from his 
his corpse thrown into the water” 



one siiip to hisi licet. He, at this point, likely fell 
indGstmctiblG, lie cook advantage of every ship and 
every opportunity he could, he knew a reputation 
w'as a pow'erful thing and in the space of a year, 
he had built one chat few would manage to craft 
in a lifetime. This reputation w'as necessary, for 
Filackbeard was building up to his most bra7en 
move vet 


The town had no guard ship and Biackbeand took 
advantage of Cliis, stopping ships from leaving or 
entering the port with his huge firepower 
and towering, reputation. Over just six 
days, itiito sliips wore stopped aird 
ransacked for their valuables. 

One of these shi^is was 
the Crowley’ and Biackbeand 
decided to take all the crew 
and passengers as prisoners. 
This seemed a brazen and cruet 
act, but Blackbeard had 
requested medicine for 
his crew. Me demanded a 
chest of it be exchanged 
for the hostages .and 
threatened tJrat if he 
was not to receive it in 
tile allotted u,[fie, all 
the prisoners would he 
killed, their lieads sent 
TO the governor and che 
captured si tips bun it. 
Wlicn the govcrnnicnl 
failed to pay up the 
goods in the allotted 
time, Blackbeard sailed 
his ships closer to the 
city and the citizens flew 
into a panic. Relieving 


their town was going to be attacked, they began 
looting and fleeing, filackheard hadn't done 
anything other than move Inis sliipis, hut his name 
was so infamous tlrat tliey iruiy beiieved lie was 
capable of lioiiific deeds. Tlie goveninieiiL quickly 
paid up and the prisoners were returned. Yet again 
Rlackheard had won, and he had done it all without 
spilling a drop of blcHid. 

If Blackbeard wasn't already notorious, his bold 
acuoiis around the haibuur of Cliaties Town did 
the trick. Black board had the daring and gall to take 
on The most risky of adwntures, and commit acts 
of piracy that other captains would newr dream 
of. The elaborate show with the hostages, and the 
massive amount of goods he managed to plunder 
Vi'hile near tiharles Town filled the new.spaiTers and 
turned liim into a legend. 

Soon afterwards, Blackbeard sailed Iris fleet near 
die Topsail Inlet in INorth Carolina. Wliiie doing 
so. Queen Anne's Revenge ’was grounded and 
abandoned on a sandbar. ThsK may have been an 
accident, and it's possible that Blackbeatd was only 
planning to careen Iris ship to scrape the hulls. But, 
there is a chance it was intentional. Ilis company 
was growing to a huge, practically unmanageable 
size, and he wished to 'shave off the fat' and lie had 
a cunning plan to do so. 

The news of a royal pardon travelled quickly. 

It had been announced that a pardon would be 
given to all pimtes who sumendered before 5 


In May l7iB the fearsome fleet of 
Queen Anne's Revenge and tliree 
other slcKjps arrived off the 
port of Charles Tnwm. Smith 
Carolina. 'Itiis wasn't a sail-lny 
looting, or a quick getaw'a^' 
mission: instead, Blackbeard 
btockaded the entire port. 


Blackbeard wasn’t 
the most successful 
pirate - Henry Every 
once took more wealth 
in just a single ship 





I. 


Dlaclcbeaid has iippeared as a 
ch^r^ctar In at six hlms, and ^ven 
more television shows and novels 
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BLACKBEARO 


Hall of infamy 

compared to his fellow sea faring scoundrels 


Buv:k&ear p 



£10 million 

j?k:4o 

HH 300 met! 


BukkS/w 



£100mrllton 
tm 145 men 


Stedb Bonnet 



Thom/^sTew 



ego £S2 million 
^8 
m 50 men 







Estimated wealth Crew 

Number of guns on flagship 

— --1'"V i ^^NOLA^i} 


£12 million 


Unknown 

iiAi 

Tffff 75 men 
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ega £1.8 million 


«gD £6 million 
34 

2 ships 



£25 million 


A 

3 ships 



52 

4 ships 


September 1713. but Lhis only ai?plied lo erimcb 
committed betorc 5 January. This would obviously 
l^“ave Blackbeai'd at nslc diip to tiis artions in 
Charles Tow?! He had a trtimp card however - a 
gullible cojtirade wlio he could send away to 
obtain the pardon and see what liappenod. Nudged 
by Blackbeard, Stede Bonnet obiivlousJy left the 
company in a sailing boat to try his luck, He 
obtained his pardon and sailed back to Blackbeard 
to collect his ship and crew. However, the pirate 
Captain intGndE?d not only to uao Bonnet as a 
mi mi!) card, but also as bis final scam. He snipped 
Bonnet's ship, Revenge, of ail its valuables and 
piovisions and marooned Lite crew. BonneL finally 
realised iiviiat Blackbeard was; rioL a Iriend, but a 
double-crossing snake. Hell-bent on revenge he 
reclaimed his crew and returned To piracy in a 
quest to hunt the betrayer. By then, Blackbeard had 
long disappeated into llie fog and BonneL and his 
crew were captured and hung for their crimes. 

It was no wonder Bonnet couldn't find the 
notorious pirate who cruelly deceived him, 
Blackbeard had returned to Bath town, sold all his 
newly obtained booty, bought a house and obtained 
a pardon. For all intents and puiposes, this was 
The iieifect chance for Teach to finally settle down, 
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r Legendhas ^ 

it that his skull 
was used tDmal(ea 
sUvQ'chalice, with one 
193 Os judge in Carolina 
dairningtohave 
k diimlt&amit a 


Tliere an? even accounts of him niaiiying the 
daughter of a vvealLliy plantation owner. Blaekbeard, 
however, was not the type Id aettlc down His 
various misderneanours at sea had not beer 
for wealth or a comfortable life, but 
more for the thrlL of adventure and 
of conquest. Such a rush definitely 
could not be found settling dov/n 
for a quiet life nn land. 

Blaekbeard was given 
per mission to become a 
privateer, but tiie lure of 
Vniluable meirhant shtps 
became too niucli to lesist, and 
lae retLirned to plundering and 
piracy. I ie did attempt to be covert 
about it, lor example subduing the crew' 
of two French ships, transferring them all to 
one and pretending he had 'stumbled' across the 
'desertedi' ship. For a while the governor believed 
fsim, sharing the cargo with Biackbeard. Tlowever, 
suspicions were raised when infamous jiirates such 
as Charles 'i/ane and Calico iacic stopped by his 
base on Ocracoke Island for impromptu gailierings. 


Tills colouied eD^ravjjcjg ^hows 
BLsckbeL^i^ waicuig on the shoTc, 
whiJc his men are busy behind him, 
loading the supplier for future pirate 
adventures into rowboats 




New's of the pirate parties spread quickly and the 
governor of Virgiiria, Alexander Spotsivood, became 
worried about tire dangerous trow drawing closer 
to his land. lie issued a proclamation lor all 
former pirates to give themselves up to 
e authorities, and forbade them 
from travelling in groups larger 
than throe. Blackboard declined 
rhe offer, and Spots wood 
decided to take a more direct 
approach, After obtaining 
inlorniatiori about Blackboard's 
iocatkm he sent Lieutenant 
Robert Maynard with two 
heavily armed ships and 57 nren 
after the bearded scoundiel. 

Just as ex pec ted, Maynard lound 
the pirates anchored at Ocracoke Island, so 
he stopped any ships from entering the inlet and 
positioned lookouts to prevent Biackbeard escaping. 
The pirate comntander w'as unaware of Maynard’s 
prraenco. He was in the midst of hosting a party, 
and had no more than 25 sailors aboard with 
liini. As soon as morning broke the two sloops 
moved and Blackboard spottex.! tlieni, lie cut tire 
anchor, unlurled Liie sails and fired liis guns on 
the two ships. It was a dev'astating blow' that cost 
Maymard a huge mimber of hl.s forces and one of 
the sloops was so badly danraged that it was out of 
coinriiiSiiiQn fur liie rest of lire battle. 

Alter a flurry of fires, both remaining ships 
were grounded and the vessels drew close to each 
other. Seeing an opportunity, and knowing time 
was of the essence. Bladtbeard ordered his men 
aboard Maynard's virtually empty ship amid a hail 
of smoke and guiipoivder. As he raced tow'ai ris 
iVla>mard, huddled with a small group at the stern, 
tlie J'lold ol lire ship opened and a lioard of men 
burst out. Unbeknown to Blackbeaid, tliey liad 
been tiiding tiiere and the surprise attad'i dealt aS 
much devastation as Maynard intended. 

Unpiepaved for the flurry of men, Hlarklaeaid's 
pirates desperately foiiglit under their leader's 
[allying cry, but it w'ns not enough. The pirales were 
pushed back to the bow and separated from their 
leader. Alone, surrounded and exposed, Biackbeard 
fired his flintlock at Maynard wlro tiren did the 
same. They fought cutlass to sword, and tire mighty 
pirate managed to break the Lieutenant's blade. As 
Maymard burned to load his gun, Biackbeard leapt 
forward to ait him dow'n, but before he could do 
so, one of Maynard’s men slaslied him across the 
neck. Staggering and. losing blood, the crew leapt 
on him as one, attacking and finally draining the 
life ont him.. 

vt'hen tlrey examined Blocldieard's body, they 
reportedly discovered it had been shot five times, 
and slashed around 20. His head was separated 
from his body, and his corpse thrown into the 
water. His head, meanw'hile, was hung from the 
bowsprit of Maynard's sloop. Most of Blackbeard's 
remaining crew joined dieir leader in death. 

Biackbeard was far from the most successful 
pirates of his era; many others nefii ed with fabulous 

















How Blackbeard transformed himself into a demon of the seas 


B!ackb^?afd inserted slovv burntnE dSfKin fuses 
under his h^tand lit them as he appioachcd 
enemies. Hiis would encircle him in smoke, and 
create a lerriiyiny image. 


To stril(e fear jino his enemies. Bladkbeatd wore 
three paii^ of cocked and primed pistols strapped 
ro hfcschellover a slin^L. He also carried 3 t least 
two cutldiMS. and sometimes a furthei' four pistol^h 
under bis beJt. 


oniesomeflag 

The flag was the first thing that approaching ships 
would look for, and Blackbeard's inciHporaleci 
dli the niorbid symbols it could fit. It showed a 
skeleton with horrs, a speSr and bleeding heart. 


Although he Janely needed to use the weapanry on 
his flagship. Queen Anne's Revenge, Bladcbeard 
ensured it was equi pped to frighten a ny ship into 
sur/eodering: he installed at least 40 cannons to 
the beastly vessel, 


In Older to 'persuade' his targets into surrandering, 
Blackbeard loaded h is can nons with sh rspnol 
which would buret open and spray the deck with 
nails, lead and gjass. He also fired two-headed 
cannonballs that would spin through tho air and 
destroy masts. 


nches, and there ai'e niimeroi.is acrorints of nien 
who cdpnired far more ships than lie did He lefr 
no tiordes of tredsure and liis piiaoy 'careoi' lasted 
only a couple of years, but despite this he is, 
arguably, the most famous pirate captain of all 
time. His story and image have graced the pages 
of many books and he has featured in countless 
movies and stories. 

Tales of his lingenng gho.st, seeking out liis lost 
iiead, have also been fold fbi' years, and there is 


a legend that his skull is now used as a dnnking 
cliabce He did not gain this notoi iety thvoiigli 
succ'esa or liclies, bui by wliai iie represented; 
tfie insatiable lual for adventure, the audacious 
nature to fight against insurmountable odds, and 
a mysterious, feared spectre of a devilish man, vve 
do not know his true name, and we do not know 
liis full story, but we do know whai Blackbeard 
symbolises, even today, and That is the daring and 
intTepid spirit of piracy 


Sy generating ^ 
fearsome reputation, 
Blackbeard often didn^t 
even have to fight 















































He’s a national hero to some, a cunning crook to others - why is 
Australia so divided over one of its most enduring icons? 
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The Jerilderie letter w^s 
a K-pa^je document 
ICelly authoied to try to 
justify his actions 
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A roiiiid 240 Itilometres noitlieast of the city 
of Melbourtie, VicL-oiia. is iJie Lowiisfiip of 
Crota. [fa tree lined, pastoral and, wiihouL 
closely inspecting a photo of the country 
surrounding Eleven Mile Creek, you could 
convince someone that ii was the ancestral Irish 
homelands of some of its 250-odd population. 
Beyond the road leading through Grola there's a 
faded "Keep Out!" sign above a sturdy harhed-wire 
fence and, beyond that, nothing to speak of save 
more roliing pasture on a wooded backdrop, what 
looks kite die rusted hubs of an ancient carl wheel 
and a .solitary red bnrlf chimney. 

'i'l’iis IS Kelly country, frespite looking like a fresh 
bieeze would topple it into tlie dirt, this vestige 
of a honiestead is acLually a paiaoe, its oiigiiial 
owner Edw'ard 'Ned' Kelly a prince of Lhievea 
Dovi^'n Under, and the mythology surrounding his 
exploits every bit a jewel in Australia's cultural 
crown. Keen to preserve this monument. Ned's 
descendants have erected fences to keep tourists 
with busy hands from finishing the job the 
elements and gravity started nearly 150 years 
ago. And who can blame them when there are 
few such tangible Liutlis to dieii ancestor's story 
left today? Where England takes its rornaiilicised, 

1,000-year-old Rohm Hood stoi’y vwth a pinch of 
salt, for many Australians Ned Kelly w'a's a bona 
fide revoluiionaty who exploded from liis humble 
Selector coiiiriiunity in 1878 to defy tile corrupLioil 
of the colonial authoriciGS. For others, he was a 
dyed-in-the-wool thief, a thug, a killer, an egotist 
manipulative enough to have spun his owui legend 
CO ensure its survival for many generations. 


Tlie early part of Ned's histoi y is less divisjv'e. His 
father. John 'Red' Kelly, was an Irishman who, in 
1341 and at the age of 22, was convicted of stealing 
two pigs and transported to Tasmania. He made 
the crossing to Victoria in 1848 and ultimately 
settled vdih his new whfe, Ellen, in the small towni 
of Avenel. Red was a cattle rustler of note who had 
brushes with the law until his undoing in 1886. 
Unable to account for a suspicious pile of meat and 
hide in his possession. Red was given six months of 
hard labour because he couldn't afford the fine. This 
brutal sentence would break the 55 year old. 

Red didn't separate his home life from his 
o immal career and young Ned wa.s witness to his 
father's lawless acquaintances thioiigh his formative 
years. At jusi ten years old he woukt have seen 
the police take RexJ away from tire family, only 
for his father to die shortly after he was released 
in December ISGG. It's not hard to imagine how, 
unchecked, this could mstil in a wily young man an 
anti ■authoritarian sentiment and the w'illingness to 
live outside society. Tire apple wasn't to fall far from 
the tree and Ned Kelly was cast in the mould of a 
fixture outkrw. Whether ot not he was born bad is 
moot at iliis point - die diaconian penalties ol the 
colonies had set Rexi Kelly's oldest son on a bitter 
colli.sion course wnth The larv. 

“He tvas a dyed-in- 
the-wool thief, a 
thug, a killer” 


ITie KeDy Gang hold up the 
Police Station at Jecilderie, 
New South Wales, in 1879 


Bandits in 
the Bush 

Escaped convicts who turned to 
crime ir the outback became known 
as 'bushrangers' 

^ Martin Cash 

■, ■H|r Cash was sent from Ireland 

i w (County Cork] for slrooting at 

Hjtf someone in o jeolous rage. He 

arrived in Auitrdli^s in. 182 &. 

* ^ enmbarked on a crime spree and 

4|||BF then, unbelievably, reformed. He 

became □ police constable in 1S59. 


"Wild 

Colonial Boy" 

50 years before Ned Kelly's 
capture?, Jade Donoho^? was 
setting the mold for Australia's 
bushrangers. His gang of 
English and Irish convicts 
robbed from the rich and sold 
to the poor. He became j legend in Kelly's time 
and songs were sung about him by the Kelly Gang 
before thetr final showdown with the police. 


Black Douglas 

In 1B51. Australia experienced 
its own gold rush with 
hundreds of prospectors 
descending o n Vi ctorla, A cri me 
wave ensued and a tracker 
known as Elack Douglas made 
a brisk trade of fleecing laden 
fortune seekers of the gold left in their tents near 
the gold field. 


‘Mad Dog* 

Dan Morgan's criminal motivations 
seemed to run to violence for 
the sake of it as much as profit. 

Ho was known for murdering 
on a whim and had similar anti- 
authoritarian sentiments to Kelly; 
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Vi llain 

Doug Morrissey 

Writer, hi&tariafi arid ir^ino^ljst Doug 
Morrissey is author -dF Ned Keiiy: A IltwIess 
Ufe, a crilidtsm oF the "whstawasbing uf the 
bushrangers criminal action". Ic^ avsilahle 
tram -Conrwr Court Publishing and nn 
ArTtazon. and shOrtJiStjad rrl 201C frlr 
the Prime Witii^tcr t Literary Award for 
Auitrahan History 


"When you kink rlowiy at the history and motives 
involved, Ned Kelly damns himself by his actions and 
the wordsmith? find no fault. Kelly was a videntr 
narcissistic career criminal ivho bullied those around him 
and woufd Hsten to no counsel but his own. He committed 
murdsr and, if his grisly Glonrowan plan had succeeded 
as he had hoped, he would have been a mass murderer. 
TTtat he today regarded as a hero by ^ many much 
to do with Kelly myth, spin and fantarsy. The Kelly myth 
version of history is not wh 5 i \x used to be “ there are 
plenty of Australians who crave the truth and see Ned 
as a horse thief and killerr no more no less. However^ 
the myth fascinates the Australian imagination and Ned 
is seen as an iconic Aussie hero when, really, he deserves 
neither accolade. 

"The Kelly myth began In Ned's own lifetime. He 
was a good publicist for his own cause and he played 
the ‘gentlemao’ bushranger role to the blit. Despite the 
public's enchantment with ’Nod the bad boy with a gun', 
he was still regarded as a mu rderer and a aimmal by 
his contemporaries. It was only after W/\VII that authors 
enamoured of the Kelly legend began writing about him 
as a political revniutionary i^nd people's champion. This 
was when the idea of a Republic of North East Victoria 
came into its own - something that had no currency 
during Ned's lifetime. The evidence for all of this exists 
□Ply In the fantasy-filled brains of Kelly's later admirers, 
who have misinterpreted his motivations and have little 
understanding of the Greta community or the pioneering 
times in which Kelly lived. Ned's 'bravery'was not as the 
public and media totlay choose to see it. He had run out 
of bank robbery money and was out of optiofis, badly 
wounded and perhaps a little drunk, he took on the police 
in a last ditch desperation to end a bushranger's life he tells 
us he had grown tired of. He had always said the police 
would not take him alivej but when he was wounded and 
lying on the ground, he pleaded for his life to be spared. 

"The comparison to Robin Hood definitely does not 
measure up to the historical reality. Ned robbed banks to 
obtain money fur protection, shelter and food. There was 
never any distribution of funds outside his criminal circle 
and the destiuction of bank records was more for show 
than an effective release from debt for poor farmers, The 
books, television series, movies and so forth all perpetuate 
the myth, and people enioy a vensicm of history where 
goodies and baddies battle one another. The question, 
as always. Is how do you deckle who are the goodies and 
who are the baddies involved? In Ned's case, the answer 
is simple: he lived a lawless life as a criminal predator and 
never apologised for the murder and mayhem he caused. 

Is this the kind of celebrity folk hero Austral Ians and the 
^vor Id should be celebrating?" 





Over the nexc ten years, before he had 
thcjTDUghly burned his bridges with two Australian 
rninnies, Ned built up a criminal curricuhim v^tae 
that seemed to put him under a cloud af suspicion 
for so niLiclr as setting foot outside his homestead. 
From ifie age of 14 until fiis mid 20s, tie was 
responsible tor numerous cjounts of robbery in 
Victoria and New South Wales. Kelly Trail-bla?;ed 
muggiJigs, horse-thiei^ery and aas of violence on 
either side of the border, finding a nemesis (and 
others say at first, a friend) in local polieeman 
Alexander Fitzpatrick. After apparently shooting 
the constable in the wrist when he came to arrest 
his brother Dan, lie turned outlaw by fleeing into 
the Bush and Australian mythology. 

Ned always seems to have had some excuse or 
justification for his crinies. When he was caught m 
possession of a stolen horse he was looking after 
for Isaiah Wright he claimed he didn’t Itnow it was 
sLoJen. Tfie subseguent brawl with tlic arresting 
policeman landed him three years in Pentridge 
Ihison, which included a rliree-month stie-tch In 
a stinking pilsoii hulk Having taken tlie fall for 
someone else's crime, itiKi was a matter of huiiour 
that required settling as far as hot-headed Ned was 
concerned, and he insisted on a boxing match with 
Wright, w'hich Ned w'on, of course. 

There was an alternative version of events to the 
assault on constable Fitzpatrick, too. Kelly said he 
wasn't even present when the policeman came to 
his homestead dtunk and threatened his niother. 



According to Kelly, a brawl had ensued with 
Dan Kelly in which Fitzpaerick hurt himself on a 
protruding door lock, 'fhie constable took a beating 
and took off, then said he had been set upon by tire 
Kelly brothers and tlial die wound to his wrist was 
horn a bullet. It w'as an argument that would have 
saved hitzpatrick face, as wiell a.s his career, 

"Had 1 robbed, plundeied, ravished and 
murdered everything 1 met," Ned Kelly vwote 
in a letter to Fitzpatrick's superior and Victorian 
parliamentarian Donald Cameron once he had 
fled the authonties, 'my character could not be 
painted blacker tharr it is at present, tlrank God my 
conscience is as clear as the snow in Peru.'' At least 
of the sullied Kelly name and Ned's absence of 
guilt, we can he fairly sure. 












































MEO KELLY 



“Ned built up a criminal curriculum vitae 
that seemed to put him under a cloud 
of suspicion for so much as setting foot 
outside his homestead 


in The famous Cameron letter, Ned painstakingly 
nullities his grievances with a poLce force liell-beril 
on brinjFJjng him dov^n, that they "use to be blowing 
that they would shoot me first and then cry 
surrender", and that while he was on the run "they 
used to repeatedly rush into the house, revolver in 
hand, and upset milk dishes, empty the Pour out 
onto the ground, bi'cak tins of eggs, thtovi^' the mat 
out of The cask onto the floor, and dirty and destroy 
aU the provisions, which can be provedr orrd shove 
lire giiJs iji fioiil of them into tlie loonis like dogs 
and abuse and insult diein" 

In the same letter, Ned eKplains his version 
of a pi^xitaT event, l eTTiemheted as the infamous 
Srringybark Creek murders of three policemen oti 
26 October 1878, We know fur sure that Ned and 
three others Dan Keiiy, Joe Dyine and Steve 
Hart - caught a party of policemen, sent to capture 
the gang, off-guard in their camp. Of the four 
policemen, three died - namely Michael Kennedy. 
Thomas Lonigan and Michael Stan Ian - tvhile the 
other, Thomas McIntyre, escaped to tell the tale. 
Ned's account reads like The senpt of a lone ranger 
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The State Llbrajiy^ 


* ' “ of Victoria made 

1 ^^ painstaking efforts 
'^Mjl Jk: collect and 

^ assemble pieces of 
Kelly's annouT 


Her o 

Brad Webb 

Brad a writer a.ncf ViBbrnnster of 

ironQutlawi.cam. a dsdifated Med Kelly 
'/^bsite that has been around in various 
forrra sinoe the d3wr> ot Uie Interrtiet. 

Attracting aver 350.000 victors a year, 
it has becume i valUabte reMufee for 
aflyoiK.f v^aritiiig to find out Informatlofi 
laboLit thL' KGlIy gang. 


Do you think Med keWy's name has boon mahgn&if over 
theyears^ 

N^d made a nLimber of enemies dtnne hts sborl 25 years. 
Land barons, police, and judiciary were iceen to hoid 
Ned and hi? type at bay. Even after be wa? convicted of 
murder die pleading judge. Sir Redmond Barry, fetused 
Ned's barrister's piea for an appeai to the Fuit Court, 
an outrageous travesty of natural Justice. It is tiie Royal 
Commission which is possibly Ned Kelly's greatest legacy 
- Ned W5:&an CKitspokeiv critic u^ the way tlv^ poiice 
conducted themselves not oniy in the pursuit of the Keily 
Gang, but in the way diey manhandled the entirety of 
northeast Victoria. The findings from the Royal Comntission 
created a tradition of pubiio accountabiirty and self- 
exaniination, which stiil e^i^ts witliin the Victorian police 
force today, and it helped lay the foundation of what is 
arguably one of the world's best p<slice forces. 

Didh^ofways h^ve the support of the Oreto 
community? 

Greta, like many smalf towns located throughout northeast 
Victoria, primarily consisted of poor selectors. The Kelly clan 
was no exception. Like other families in the district, they 
relied on each other for support and friendship. Selectors 
faced resistance and outright hostility from squatters who 
used their superiot economic position to manipulate the 
system, ensuring they retained control ol' the best land 
along rivers and creeks - known as peacocking.' It took 
the government many years to realise the system was 
ineffective and for conditions to improve. Meanwhile. ^ 
generation oF selectors grew up with a precarious toehold 
in the colony's productive life and a history of antagonism. 

Ii. was this backdrop that the Kelly outbreak evolved. 

Why has Mecf Kdfy tecofne such a powerful icon for 
many Aoitraiims? 

After Ned's execution, the dominant, anti-Kelly fiterature 
portrayed a ruthless crimEiiel. while the image of a popular 
hero was kept alive in oral tradition and folk songs. Then, 
some &0 ye^rs after Ned's death, 'the tide oF the published 
word turned' and Ned Kelly was seen in a more sympathetic 
light. First of Ifie major pro-Kelly work? was JJ Kenneally's 
TTte Compkte inner history 0( The Kelly Gang and Their 
Pursuers, published in 1929 and rarely out of print for the 
next 50 year&. Each week, on average, there is e newspaper 
story published somewhere in the world with Ned Kelly as 
the topic, Ned hw nearly ti million pieces of informotion 
available online through a single Google search. He has 
been commemorated through music, words, pamtmgs and 
film. More books, songs, and websites have been written 
about the Kelly Gang than any other g.roup of Australian 
historical figures. And when you add the wide variety of 
Kellyana to the amalgam — such as clothing, toys, akohol, 
tattoos and so on -1 iKm Ned Ke^ly irufy is Austialia's 
greatest folk hero. 
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Kellydeath a mould of the bushrauger's features 
taken after his death - a common practice In the 
Victorian era 


film, giving the men the opportunity to surrender 
and taking life only when he felt that his own 
was threatened. 'I gave him my word 1 w'oiild 
give them a chance," lie told McIntyre as the 
foLU outlaws awaited tlie return of the other two 
poiiceriiL'n. And, when iie killed Kennedy; "I put 
his cloak over him and left him as honourable as 
I could, and if they were my own brorhets t could 
not be inore sony for tliem." 

The three dead men were of Irish descent. It's 
possibie Kelly would indeed have felt he had 
some connection with them, although McIntyre 
didn't seem to thinl< so: ■...like a great many 
young bushmen he prided hiinself niore on his 
Australian birth than he did upon hts extraction 
from any particular race. A favourite expression of 
his w'as: 'f will let them see what one native can 
doV VVe begin to see hcfw Ned Kelly became an 
icon for a new nation. 

Alter Stringy bark Creek, in early 1879, it seems 
the tour outlaws had committed tht?mselves to 
other senoiis enmes. They robbed tw^o banks, 
stealing gold, sih'er, sovereigns and promissory 
notes to the tune of several thousand pounds, 
around 1 million Australian dollars today. The 
iTeward money for the capture of the Ned Kelly 
Gang sky-rocketed to £4,000 in New South 
Wales - or £LOOO for any one of the outlaws 
- with a further £4.000 offered by the state of 
Victoria. The four men completely dropped off 
the grid, making camp in the Bush near the Kelly 
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homestead at Elev=en Mile Creek while the police 
patrolled the towns, unable to match the rangers' 
bushcraft and uncomfortable at the thought of 
straying too far into unfamiliar territory after tire 
Strhigybark incident. After a year of half-lrearted 
attempts to track Ned and Ills gang down totals liad 
lost eonfidente and respect for tfie police. By June 
1880, the handsome rewards had lieen withdrawn 
and the gang's status as outlaws expiied, though 
they were under no illusion that they would be free 
citiiieiia. Bolstered by iheti previous encounters 


with the police, tltey decided to rob the banliis in 
Benalla, Victoria, but would first sfioot dead an 
informant undet police protection as a disttaction. 
Tliey dispatched Aaron Sherritt and disarmed the 
four police protecting him with ease, then made 
their way to Glen rowan with the intention of 
destroying the rail lines to prevent reinforcements 
from arriving, lartle did they know, this would 
also be the end of the line for the gang, 

Tile most famous of Ned Kelly relics, a heluiei 
and suit of armour, are housed in the State 
Tibrary of Victoria. They are likely to endure 
far longer than the blood-stained green sash he 
w'as awrarded as a boy aged 11, w'ben he saved 
seven-year-old Richard Shelton frcmi drowning 
in Hugfies Creek, and w'liich he wore underncatlr 
his metal suit at his last stand at Gfentowan, 

Tire symbolism here is palpable, depending on 
w'hich camp you fall intor he's a boyhood hero 
clad in either the armour of his own righteous 
indignation or of an iron-cold miinderer. Rven 
Ned's intent Iwhind the arniouv, if not the siege 
and gunfiglit at Mrs Janes' Hotel in Glenrowaii 
wiieie he wore it, is subject to consideiabie 
degrees of interpretation. The plates covered 
]uiTr about every iTait of the men's toreos and 
heads back to front with iron impenetrable to 
police gunfire - but not their legs, It seems an 
obvious weak spot, and 1 hat's just how Ned 


“The foup men dropped, off the grid., making 
camp in the Bush near the Kelly homestead 
while the police patrolled the towns” 

















































MED KELLY 


Kelly Wtis stopped; witli a liciil of bullets to bis 
lowei limbs. Was the arnioui iiiLended to pfoteoL 
ihom [rora agon fight on the level playing field 
in town ot, as some suspect, ftom survivoTs 
defending themselves in the train wreck that 
never happened, from an eyrie liigh above in the 
railway cutting? 

With police and militia closing in, the Kelly 
tjaiig rlire'w a party to put rlie Irostiges tlney took 
at Mrs Jones's Hotel in (Jlenrowan - iiicluding 
some synipatliisers - at ease. Tire ludiiiients of a 
Kelly following had begun and there were Home 
supporters of his ev'en among the tovmsfolk. But 
whatever revolution he might have had planned, 
this was tire Kelly gang's last stand. After the 


police and militia lay siege to the hotel, three of 
them lay dead and only Ned survived. After the 
bullet wounds to flis legs were patched up, fie was 
put on trial, defiant right up until the hangman's 
noose stretched his neck, A peiitioa signed by 
over 30,000 (some say coerced) supporters, was 
submitted to the governor of Victoria, but to no 
avail. Judge Sir Redmond Barry donned the death 
cap and that was the end of it — hut not before 
Kelly had the last word, Apparently, v\'hen judge 
Bdiiy uLiered tlie words tliat sliould liave sunk 
tlie teinerlLy of L1;L‘ condemned man, Ned was 
said to reply: 'Vfay 0<3d have mercy on ycjur soul. I 
will go a little hirther thiin rhar and .say I will see 
you theie when I go.'' 


The hero oi' villain Lirgument is a subjective 
one to say the least, especially when extrapolating 
black and white [torn rhe grey mists ol 19th 
oentury Australia. Ned Kelly certainly did 
some bad tilings and he likely did some of 
them with less than the altmism diat is to be 
expected of a hero - though it's very likely that 
the authorities he railed against were no better 
than him. 

As the remains of the truth crumble away, 
brick by brick, over time, we are left witli a folk 
tale that is lairiiliar in every corner ol the world. 
The martyred revolutionary is a popular totem 
- and who knows rvhat form Ned Kelly ^11 rake 
years and centuries from now? 




Vital cogaiis — 

Cy wring Lhe men'b tyrijo 
bdck lo [tot!i , the chest pljte 
also piovided Jiji ajichor 
for tlio the shonltlcr 
jind helmet, jjttached with 
leather straps ard rivets. 


-Eieposed 

A plate? hung tf> pinroci 
Kelly's groin, but the le^ 
were left unprotected. 
Why this ivels seems o 
point of some contention. 


Hdmet 

ITie I win let IlLjd j visur — d 
tliin sUl Ljl the front - whicli 
put a big losiricLioTi ou tite 
gang's pciipbiiraJ visloii ^nri 
shooting accLiiac>r 




flaws 


How effective were the Kdfy gang’ii'.mits of amngiir? 


For^d from moutdboards, the thick metal parts of a plough, it took some time 
snd a Itftle vpkiiueei kelp from Kelly syiupaUwiers to put tl^ rcKirsull-j of cipniour 
of the Kelly gang together. Even then, they would have had to learn hoiv to move 
34Td ^uot in it. It vvss a befty 41,4 kilograms - or as much as a bag of wtieat - 
and half as much as Ned Kelly weighed again. It vvould have sipped hiro down 
significant'/ and also made accurate shooting near impossible. However, even at 
point-blank iang.e it proved impenetrable to a hulleT fired Piom a Martini-Henry 


rifle. :So. despite remoinstjations from the rest of the- gang, once the armour 
had been pul lo the lest, they wefe quld^^y won round. Ned c*lso armed the 
gang with sawn-off Winchester repeater rifles (the famous gun that Vron the 
West' in the US), the rapid fire compensatiTig for the handicap of the armour 
The gang would also have to learn how to wear it. to tak.e advantage! of their 
newly bulletproof bodies and unlearn old gunslinging habits made iropracticat or 
ijT^poiiible tyy the wall of tueiat they woutd be wearirig around ihem. 


— Shoulders^* 

rlates proCecEed the 
men just over the 
shoulder They would 
nut be protected fioro 
a bullet to the hand. 
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Did a mask-wearing, pistol-packing royalist 
noblewoman really become a feared and 
bloodthirsty legend of the highways? 


D n 4 May 16?I4, a baby girl was born who 
would one day enter the dark annals 
of England's criminal history. She was 
Katherine Ferrers, the infamous Wicked 
Lady of folklore, a legend among highway 
robbers. Yet was Kuitherine really a hloodrhirsty 
killer who consorted with a rakish higlrwayinan, oi' 
lias history done lier a grievous disservice? 

Katherine was born in Hertiordshire 
to Knighton Ferrers and his well- 
bom heiress v/ife, l,ady kathenne 
Walters. Oa^er the centuries 
leading up to the little girl's 
birlh, her ProtealaiiL family 
had done rather well out of 
the royal family, and were 
particular favourites of chose 
titans of the monarchy, Henry 
VIII and Edward VL Thanks to 
their unquestioning loyalty to the 
crown, the Ferrers had been awarded 
extensive territories and property, and 
tor young KaLllerinu, the future looked set. Siie 
could look forward to a respectable marriage and 
an uneventfi.ll life as a society bnde. 

Yet fate took an unexpected turn w'hen 
tragedy struck the house of Ferrers. In jcisL a few 
short years, Katherine's elder brother, fat tier and 
grandfather all died, leaving her as the sole heir 
CO the family fortune when she was just six years 
old. Her widowed mother swiftly and prudently 
married Sir Simon Fanshavee, a prominent royalisi. 
and in 1642 the Fanshawe household moved 
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Katherine 
wasn't in 
fact related to the 
notorious Laurence 
‘Wicked' Shirley, 4th 
Earl Ferrers, who 
was hanged for 
murder 


to Oxford and joined the wartime court of the 
embattled King Charles I, 

Yet Katherine's mother died that same year, 
leaving her young daughter in the care of her 
stepfather. A career soldier, Fanshawe could hardly 
put his military career on hold to care for .mother 
man's cliild, so lie looked around for soEnpone 
to lake Katherine off iris hands. As tire Battle of 
Mciiston Moor loomed KailierLie was 

thcrelorc on the move again, this cime 
to Huntingdonshire ,snd the home 
of her step-uncle, Klcltaid, and 
his wife, Ann. in fact, Simon 
Farislktwe's niilitaiy career 
w'as curtailed in 1644 when 
he was taken prisoner by (he 
parliamentarians, and the rest 
of his family didtr't have any 
bettor luck! 

Thanks to their unquestioning 
ally to the king during the conflict, 
when the tide uiriied in favour of the 
parliamentaikns, tire price to tire lOyaLsi 
Fanshaw'o family v.'as high. Thoir extensive and 
valuable estates were placed in the hands of local 
cominissioners, and their income i-vas seized, 
plunging the oiice-wealthy household into penury. 
By now 13 years old and due to inherit a fortune 
when she became a bride, Katherine's guardians 
decided chat the time had come to marry her off. 
tire primary candidate for groom was Thomas 
Fanshaw'e, Simon's nephew, and a marriage to 
him meant that Katherine's untouched and 
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Dutta-^'dy and 
Gielgud ataired 
ichac] Winnei''s 
adaptation 
of tbfi story 


“Left at home to reflect on the fortune that 
she had been forced to give to a man whom 
she had not chosen to marry” 


enormous inheritance would remain safely in the 
Faiishawe family. 

Thomas was just 1(5 and, on their marriagG, 
inheviced sole control of his new wife's fortune, 
Almost immediarely, Katherine found her property 
and estates so'l.d off, and the money was used to 
replenish the dt^pleted Fanshawe coffers. 

,^t this point, the fact.s in the rase of Katherine 
Ferrers become entangled with the twisting 
legends of her crLiiiiral career. History 
doesir'L toll us how the marriage 
between Catherine and Thomas 
went, w'hether she resented him 
or he flittered away her money 
Hor does it provide us with 
evidence to back up the oft- 
told story that she feli in love 
with a highwayman and, bored 
at home and unloved by her 
husband, was sucked gleefully 
into a life of crime. 

Whatever the troth behind the 
legend, 'I'hoinas Ferrers was frequently 
absent from the marital home, draw'ii away for 
business and, we might suppose, the opportunity 
to spend his wife's inheritance. This meant that 
Katherine, the soit of heautiful ymiing bnde 
beloved of sTorytellers. wms often left alone at home 
to reflect not only on her absent husband, but also 
tire fortune that she had been forced to give aw-ay 
to a man whom she had not chosen to marry. 

Popular legend asserts that liarherine was so 
bored by her new life that she packed up her 
belongings and returned to her father's old home at 


Matkyate Cell. Here she w'as tempted into tobbery 
by a dashing farmer and parl-tiiue highwayman 
named Ralph Chaplin, though in fact ho appears to 
have been an entirely fictional creation. Yet a good 
folk tale never lets fact get in the way of fiction, and 
Katherine's mysterious death was guaranteed to 
add fuel to a smouldering fire. 

The I7th century w'as an nige of highway robbers, 
and Katherine Ferrers was abniit to join flieir ranks. 
Either with or without tire assistance 
of the mysierioua and possibly 
fictional Ralph Chapiin, she took 
to the roads around her estate 
at Maikyate Cel), detenjiined 
to make back the money she 
liad lost. Katheiiiie wasn't 
only linked with robbery, but 
with an assortment of crimes 
and misdemeanours, ranging 
from murder to cattle rustling 
and arson too. Let us not forget, 
hovifever, that this was a country riven 
by civil w'ar, a latrd in w'hich petty crime 
was rife, and where arson and cattle rustling were 
hardly unheard of. 

According to the legend, Katherine and Ralph 
terronsed fhe land, and became passionate lovers, 
with the highwayman thrillitig die lady in a way 
iliat her husband could not. Disguised in a dark 
suit WLtfi tricorn hat, mask and loaded pistol, the 
ruthless Wicked Lady took to the roads, escaping 
her stultifilng home by the means of a Itidden 
staircase. Yet Katlietine and Ralph's reign of 
terror couldn't last forever, and some versions of 


Mai^aiet Lockivood and James Mason 
prepare io ride into clneniatic: history 
in The Wicked Lady 

The wicked 
Lady Sielton 

1 he modern-day VErsion of the Isfend of 
Kdthefine Ferrers owes a huge debt to Magdalen 
King-Hairs 1944 novel. Life And Decrfh Of The 
Wid^ed Lady Skeiten. The book became a 
minor cause celebre when it was adapted into 
the hugely successful 1945 film, 7?Te Wkked 
iody, sT^imrtg Margaret Lockwood as a steefy, 
glamorous highway^ivoman, alongside James 
hilason - then at the height of his box-office 
pt>wers - as her roguish lover. Lockwood's 
performance as the murderous Barbara Worth 
caused a scandal thanks to the low-cut gowns 
her character v/ore. and extensive ne-shoots 
were required before the censors agreed to pass 
the film for general release. 

The book was adapted again by Michad 
Winner rrearty 40 years later, though of course 
in Winner's rwtonous hands the legend of 
the Wicked Lady bocame rather more earthy! 
Lockwood's decolletage might have caused a 
few raised eyebrcAA-s, bul Winner - ever on the 
lookout for a way to grab the headlines - went 
one better than kav/ cut dresses. Instead, he 
dispensed with the gowns altogether in one 
notorious scene, guaranteeing that his version 
of this oft-told tale remains one of the most 
scandalous and CErtain^y the most saucy! 







KATHERINE FERRERS 




the story clsim thdt Ralph was shot dead durijig 
an aUeiiipLed rubbery on Finchley Coinniois. 
Overcome with griel and fury Katherine went 
on a loll ing spree until she too was shot as she 
tried to rob a wagon on Nomansland Comnion in 
Wheathampstead, just trorth of St Albans. 

A second version of the events O'f that fateful 
night claims that Katlierine was the one shot that 
evening. 1-ler lover. Ralph Chaplin was caught 
Q-ying to escape from tire scene, Legend has it 
lirat he was executed tliai niglit on the eoiiiinion, 
and conveniently buried in an unmarked grave. 
.Although wounded, Katherine tried to drag 
lierself home to Maikyate Cell, dyis 
the attempt. 

VVtien Katherine was found on 
the road to Markyate Cell, she 
was still cLad in a disguise of 
men's clothes, Later that day, 
her jet-black horse was found, 
riderless, roaming the area. 

Fearing for the reputation of the 
mistress they loved, her servants 
gathered up tire body of the 
Wicked Lady and carried it fioriie for 
the final dme. Her remains 'were buried 
not in the Kanshawe family vanilt, but -it 
St Mary's Churcli in vvare, and she was laid to rest 
by nigliL. 

I lure tire legend gives way to fact once more. 

One thing we do know is that, regardless of his 
w'ifes behaviour, Ihomas wasn't an angel either, He 
served a short sentence in the Tower of London for 
his involvement in a Presbyterian uprising, but was 
released when the Protectorate feil. When Charles 
II rode triumphant into London in Pehniary lt>60, 
Katherine was there to see the king's restoration 
but just a few montlis fatei, Klistress KaLfietine 
Ferrers died. Tfie exact date and circuiiista nee’s of 
her death remain tantalisingly unknown, keeping 
the fiT'es of rumour burning. Kathenne was just 26 


Marie 
Fanshawe was 
buried in 1660, but 
the mother’s identity 
is unrecorded. Did 
Katherine die in 
childbirth? 


years old and left no children. She was the last of 
the Ferrers tine. 

Yet there is an intriguing coda to this story. 

When workmen were carrying out renovations on 
Markyate Cell in the I9ih century, they found a 
secret chamber in a wall. This was enough to bring 
the tale of the Wicked Lady bade to life, but there's 
one major problem with this discovery: Katherine 
nev'er lived at Markyate f>ll. On her inamage, 
die home became the property of KaLlterine's 
husband and was let out to Leiituils, ineaiiiiig that 
she couldn't liave used it as a base of operations, 
even if she had wanted to. In addition, many 
of the mbbevies attributed to her were 
geograpliically scattered, and the 
L disiaiic'e between ifie supposed 
place in which she was shot and 
her rumoured headquarters 
would have been a long ride 
for eveti a healthy Vi’oman. let 
alone one sporting a gunshot. 
Add to all of this the point 
thar Katherine wasn't accused 
of anything at all until long after 
hei deatli, and we aic left with 
the distinct possibility that Katherine 
F'erreiis wasn't a terribly wicked lady at all. 

Whatev^ev the truth in the tale of Katherine 
Fetters, the V/icked Lady of legend, she occupies a 
unique place in England's criminal liistory. Branded 
a notorious highway woman, accused of consorting 
with thieves and blamed for all manner of crimes, 
she has become infamous without any particular 
evidence to support the accusations, Yet something 
about the royalist heiress wronged, neglected and 
left without the inheritance that shcnild have laeen 
hers - captured the affeciion of the public Whether 
she was truly a criminal shall never be known, but 
one thing is certain: nearly four centuries after Llic 
death of Katherine Ferrers, the so-called Wicked 
Lady remains noroilnus. 




Katherine rented 
njQitis in LoridtNn 
wlien Charles n 
returned victorious 
Months later, she 
Avas dead 


On the occasion of her 
marriage to Thonids 
FanstiaAve, Katherine 
forfeitfsci all her Avealth 

t and territory to him 
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The Robin Hood of Missouri, or a self- 
mythologising murderer and thief? 


J GHse James was a celebrity in his litetime, and 
lie remains an iron of tire Wild West and a 
hero of the Confederate tioisth Born in Clay 
County, Missouri, in 1S47, Janies tvas the 
middle of three children. His iiiotlicf Zcielda 
had attended Catholic school in Kcnlucky, and 
his father. Robert, was a prosperous, slave-holding 
farmer and evangelical preacher. When Jesse was 
three, his father, having gone West to save souls in 
the Gold Rush, died. Zenelda marned twice in the 
nexr five years, giving lesse four half-siblings. 

Through Che IB 50s. the USA slid towacds civil wac, 
Missouii was on itie boidei between liie Norili and 
die Soudu and die IronL line cut across its scxjiety. 
Clay C(junty, with mtinc slaveholders and more slav'cs 
rli.an ,average, rvas knewm as 'f .itrle Dixie. When the 
Civil War began in 1861, Jesses elder brother ITaiik 
joLned the Confederate Army. 

Missouri became a battleground for militias, the 
'Bushwhackers' for the Confederacy, the 'Jayhawkers' 
for the Union, Both groups committed atrocities, '[he 
Bushwhackeis murdered Unionist sympathisers and 
executed Unionist prisoneis, sometimes scalping the 
corpses. The Jayhawkers burned farms, executed 
Confederate sympathisers and even expelled them 


from Missouri. In 136i after Frank James had 
joined the Bushwhadrers, a .fayhaw'lrer militia raided 
his family's fann, 'J'he t.Unionists tomired Jesse's 
stepfather , and may have flogged 15-year-old Jesse 
Loo. Frank escaped and joined QuanCrilfs Raiders, 
a notorious guerrilla cavalry unit IcxJ by William C 
Quantritl, Frank probably cook part in the massacre 
by' Quantrill's Raiders of more than 200 men and 
boys at the Jayhatvker stronghold of Lawrence, 
Kansas, in August 1863. 

Frank returned home in the summer of ]8(i4, 
and recruited his yoiuiger brother, Sooti, they viiere 
riding witlianotlrer iiotoilous BushwJraclcer leader, 
William 'Bloody Eiil' Aiidctsoii. Jesse was sfiot in 
the chest within Ti\'ccks. JJe roGovered in time to 
take put in the Oiitralia Massacre. Fn SeiateiTilier 
1864, Anderson's men, drunk on whiskey, raided 
Centralia, Missouri, aird captured a train. They 
ordered die 23 Union soldiers on the train to strip 
then shot, maimed and scalpcxl them all. Pursued 
by a Jay hawker militia, the next day Anderson's men 
ambushed and slaughtered more than IDO men. 

When the Union aulhorities expelled Jesse 
and Frank's family from Clay County, and after 
Anderson's death a few weeks later, the brothers 
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bpliL. Ficiiik Wt'ill iiiLu KoiiLucky willl QLidiiLiilL 
and Jesse; into Texas with Anderson's lieutenant, 
Arrhip Cp’Tnsnt. In a fight with a Union patrol near 
Lyexingtcui, Jesse survived a second chest wound. 
Recovering ar his uncle's house in nearby 
Ilarieni, he fcL in iove with iiis first 
cousin, Zerelda Mina ms. 

The war ended in 1865, but 
Jesse, like many Confederate 
veterans, failed to adjust to 
the peace. The society he'd 
kno^vn w'as in nuns, and the 
Republican govemnient was 
set upon Reconstr Lictioii 
Uic rebuiidirij^ of Soaltian 
society. The Bushwhaclccis 
carried on their war In 1856, 

Clement's gang conducted the 
USA's first aniied bank robbery. 

against a bank owned by RepLibiican 
ex-Jay hawkers. A government militia killed 
Clement soon afterv^'ords, but his gang carried on 
robbing banks, usually killing Chilians in the process. 

In 1869, raiding a bank in Gallatin, Missouri, Jesse 
murdered a cashier; he had mistaken him for the 
killer of 'Bloody Bill' Anderson, The killing, and tlae 


brotlicrs' daring escape Iroiii the posse that ciiased 
them ciiUt c]t town, made Jesse the mest famous of 
the err-guemlla 'otitlaw’s. 

Jesse liked his fame. He fonned an alliance 
with another ex-Con federate cavalry man, John 
Edwards, lire editor ol tire J^ansas Qiy 
Times, who published letters in which 
James claimed his innocence, 
defended the Confederacy and 
denounced the Republicans. 
Edwards, who campaigned 
to undo Keconstruaion by 
bringing ex-Confederates to 
office in i'lissouri, praised 
James for remaining true to okl 
Dixie. The legend of Jesse James 
was bom, 

Meanwhile, the James brothers 
teamed up witli tlie Younger brothers, 
lour ex-Busliwhadters from Missouri. For 
the next six years, the gang ranged acrass loiva, 
Kentucky, Missouri and Louisiana, robbing banks, 
trains and stagecoaches. Numerous cKdlians were 
killed along the way, but the gang also acquired a 
reputation foi‘ chivalry'. Not all of this was the work of 
lohn idwards O'! the iOnsjs Dry 'hme.s, 


In 1872, after a young girl liad been sfiot in erosslirc 
during a bank robbery at Columbia, Kentucky, Jesse 
w'TOte to The kaiisas Oty limes den^nng that his men 
had shot her. even diouglr lay clearing his name so 
publicly, he incriminated the Younger Brothers In tlie 
robbery. In January 1874, during a stagecoacir robbery 
in Arkansas, the gang returned a watch to its owner 
when they discovered tliat he was a Confederate 
veteran. They told him that the North had dm^en 
them to crime. Two weeks later, when the gang 
robbed a train at Gads Tlill, Missouri, they' checked 
tlie passengers' hands so as to not steal from any 
manual labourers, 

By now, tile PiukeiLon Detective Agency was on 
iheii Lrail. In January 1875, lollowing the murder 
of several Pinkert<3n agents, a group of Pinkerton 
defectives firebombed the .tames family farni. Jesse's 
mother lost her tight ann, and Jesse's niiie-^'eai-old 
liadf'brothei Archie was lolled 

TiiG gang's luck ran out on 7 September 1876, 
w'hen it raided the First Karion.al Banlr at North field. 
Minnesota. While frank James, Bob Youa^er and 
an accomplice named Charlie Pitts held up the 
bank, Jesse James and four other men rode up and 
down the street, firing their guns in the air to Icecp 
people indoors Bin the residents brolce out their own 


Defining ^ 
/ tttonteni 

f Pinlcerton Agency 
fiiebombs family farm 


in the dead of r^ght, detectives threw 
an Incendfary into the farmhoiiw. 
Jesse's rine-year-old half-brother 
\ was killed, and his mother y 
\ Zereldalostherrig^ilarm. ^ 

\ 25 JanuarylSTS Xf 
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IMining XC; 
/ moment \ 

The Northileld Raid 

The James-Voirn^er targeted 

Worthfield, Minnesota's bank. The 
townspeople fought back, killing two 
membersof the erght-man Bang, and 
L won nd ing the other six as they fled 
\ un der a hail of gunfire. / 

\ 7 September1876 /L 


A young Jesst James 
photographed in c-lSGA 


Robert Ford, the man 
who shot Jesse James 


“When the gang nobbed a train at Gads Hill, 
Missouri, they cheeked the passengers’ hands so 
as to not steal from any manual labourers” 


in pribon, but vvdib pardoned in 1902 after a petition 
signed by' thousands. 

Surpn singly, seweml of the keynnenibers of The 
Jmies-Younger g^ing sinvi’t'ed - ond played a pan in 
maintaining the legend of Jesse James, hrank James 
SLirrenderod in October 1882 in Missouri, appareiilly 
on the condition that he would not be extradited 


weapons, Tvto of the gang were killed, Cole Younger 
was hit in the leg. Bob Younger in the arm and Jim 
Younger in the face. The survivors escaped with only 
a fevi' bags of nickels, and all had been woundtKf - 
Jesse in tlie leg - as they fled. 

Clia.sedby Irtindreds of inilitLameii, tbe gairg 
split up. Two weeks tatei. die Youngers and Cliarlie 
Pitts were captarcMd alter a gunl^hl near La Salle, 
Minnesota. Tried, they received life sentenais. Frank 
and lesse escaped to a farm in Nashville,' I'ennessee. 
'fliey liv'ed quietly for the next tliiee yeais. In early 
1879, Jesse recruited a new gatig and returned to 
crime. After a sprex: of train tobberic’s, Missouri's 
new' gov'ernor Thomas T Cnttenden persuaded his 
officials and the railroad exenitives ro offer a large 
reward for James's capture. But no one turned the 
gang in; sympathy ran high among ex-Confederates. 

Instead, James was mnndeTed in his ow'd home 
lay one of his own men, a new rem sir named 


Robert Ford, With his brother Charley, Robert Ford 
approached Governor Crittenden and agreed to solve 
the problem of Jesse James in return for a lewaid 
of $5,000. Just after breakfast on 2 .April 1882, as an 
unarmed lames climbed onto a chair tii his living 
room to wipe dust froma piaitre, Robert Ford .shot 
him ill tire back of tire head at point-blank ran,ge. 

In a single day, ttie Ford brotfiers suneiiderLd, were 
indicted tor murder, sentenaid to death and then 
pardoned, 'Ihe cowardly natvire of .tames's killing, 
and The impression that Missouri's governor had 
conspired Jaiiies's assassinaiioii, furtlier buinislted 
the legend of Jesse James. Cfiarley Fond, a morphine 
addict, committed suicide the following year. 

In June 1S92, a inan named Edward O'Kelley 
served the verdict of the court of public opinion 
on Robert Ford - with both barrels of a shotgun. 

A her murdering .James. Ford had opened a saloon 
in Creede, Colorado. O'Kelley v;,is sentenced to life 


to Northiield, Minnesota, Frank w'as tried for twxj 
robberies ur Missouri but competed of neither. 

The Younger brothers served time in a Minnesota 
prison, but ne\'r?r assisted the prosecution of Frank 
James. Bob Younger died of nilaerctilosis in jail, 
but in 1901, Cole and Jim Younger were paroled 
on Llie condition diey remained in Minnesota. Jun 
Younger shot himself in 1902. A year Jater, Cole 
Younger was pardoncxl rxi eondition that he never 
return to Mirmeenta, 

'Iliis was a different age- the Gilded Age of fantastic 
fortunes arid populist politicians. Jesse James was 
lememberetJ as a Robin I lood, an ordinary man wlio 
Jiad stood up against powerful corpoiabons, rather 
than the killer who had donned a Ku Klux Klan 
Irood - and not Just as a disguise. Jesse James robbed 
the rich - the banks and the rail roads - but without 
feeding the poor. If he w'as loyal to his family and ^ 
h iends, he was also a habitual thief and killev, e 
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His exploits with the Wild Bunch captured the 
imagination of the public and even his death 
became the stuff of legends. Is Butch Cassidy the 
most infamous figure of the Wild West? 



ay the name Butch Cassidy and it’s hard 
to not immediately think of the Sundance 
Kid and the film, its story nf two wise- 
rvackingbuddies is sn ingrained in nilriiip hIs 
CO be taken as fact. Bin it isn't fact. For a stait. 


Cassidy and Simdance were not best frieiids. They 
did Htx? to Argentina together, but that was more 
opponunity than choice, But even if the film didn't 
nail ic in cerms of accuracy, That is not to say tliat 
Butch Cassidy's life wasn't full of thrills, adventure 


and iriLiigue. 

Bom Robert Leroy Parker on O April 1866, in Utah, 
Cassidy's parents were staunch Mormons. His dad. 
Maxiraillian Parker, was 12 when he arrived vvith liis 
family in Salt Lake City in 1856, and they became 
Mormon pioneers. Cassidy's child hood was spent 
on his family's ranch, hut perhaps sensing that the 
Mormon life was not for him he left home during 
Ills early teens. He supported liiniself by working on 
various randies, and it was while at a dairy farm that 
he started to get drawn into the criminal world. 

Mike Cassidy (real name lohn Tollit'er 
McClammy) v/as a cowboys and rasrler and soon-to- 
be mentor arid friend of the young Parker. In fact, 
its said that Robert dropped liis Parker suniamL' in 


favour of Cassidy in honour of his friend, adding 
it to his nickname of Butch. It Is also said that the 
name change v^as due to a desire to not disrespect 
his family, as at the time he had a feeling his path 
would take a significant diversion from the Mormon 
lifestyle he had been hrnught uji to believe in. 



For a while Butch continued to movebetw'een 
ranches, living the life of a cowboy in Wyoming and 
Montana until he gravitated tn Telluride, Colorado, 
in 1887. After striking up a friendship with race 
horse owner Matt Warner some time earlier, Cassidy 
rubbed liis first baril^,. 

It was the 24 June. 1889. and Cassidy Warner 
and the two McCnly" brothers helped themiselves 
to about-121,000 frnm the 8an Miguel Valley Rank 
Tlie crew didn't haitg around for long, making their 
way to lire Robbers Roost, an area of rough terrain in 
southeast Utah. The natural crags and canyons made 
this a popular hideout for outlaws, and in fact it was 
Vvhile Cassidy and his best friend Btzi' Lay were lying 
low there that they formed the Wild Butich. 

When the heat had died down, Cassidy made his 
way tn Wyoming, where he bought a randi on the 
outskirts of (Xibois. Although ifspossihle hedid this 
in an attempt to earn an honest living, tire fact he 
never actually made any money from it and Lliat the 
location was just over from another outlaw hangout 
- the Rr>lp in the Wall - suggests the ranch ivas a 
fi'ont for nefanous act!vnties, there's also The faa he 
was arrested in 1894 for stealing horses and possibly 
ruririiiig a protection radeet anrong laiicSrers. 

Cassidy serv'od 18 months of a two-year sentence 
at the Wyoming State Pnson, where upon his release 
in 1896 he was pardoned by Governor William Alford 
Richards, vyhile some may have taken the pardon 
as an opportunity to turn their life around and walk 
the straight and narrow, it did absolutely nothing 





BUTCH CASSIDY 



Defining 
montMii 

Returning to jiail 

Cassidy is famauslor his honesty, 
One night before he was due to go to 
jail, he askjed to have the nigiitas ^ Free 
m^r, saying he'd return the next day. 
The authorities agreed artd. sure 
enuughiF Cassidy returned the 
next morning. 

1894 


Butch Cassidy took great pride 
in the fact he had never had to 
take a life in hU criminal career 





R0B3ERY 


roquosb Cassidy's cruniiwl teiidencies. After his 
release from jail, Cassidy v/ent on to fomi the Wild 
Bunch and forever seal hts place in tlic Wild West 
hail of fame. 

r^erhaps fittingiy for a bunch of thieves, the gang's 
naine was literally tal<en from the Doolin-Dalton 
Gang (also knowTi as the Wild Bunch) and consisted 
of a rag-tag cmw of criminals. In addition to Cassidy 
and hi.s best friend, William Filsworth 'Elzy' Lay, tbe 
core gang consisted of Harvey 'Kid Ctiriy' Logan, 

Ben Kilpatrick, Hany Tracy, VVill 'Nev%'s' Can^'er, Laura 
Bullion and George ‘Flat Nose' Curry. 

Other members would come and gohncluding 
Rally Alonzo I .ongabaugb (The .Sundance 
Kid), w'ho Cassidy recanted not long 
after leaving jail. But it was tliis 
core group who went on to 
perform the longest stretch 
of sitccessful train and banlc 
robberies in American history. 

They w'ssted neitime. 

Cassidy, Lay, Logan and Boh 
Meelfs targeted tbe bank 
ui Montpelier, Idaho on I'J 
AugList 1B96, jus t a few moiitlis 
after fiis release iroiii prison. 

This first robbery set off a chain of 
others, taking the gang across Soi.ith 
Hakota, Wyoming Nevada aiid New Me>dco 
Their hauls would range from just a few thousand lo 
$70,000 trorii a train outside Folsom, Kew' Mexico. 

Rather than encourage the ire of law-abiding 
citizens, the public were enamoured with their 
advenaires, almost rooting for them to do well. 

Some of the reason for that could be because 
Cassidy had a bit of a Robin 1 lood persona, often 
shanng Iris loot Virirlr focal people who were 
struggling to get by, 

Althougliseeiias the leader of Lire gang, Cassidy 
was always a lit Lie bit removed Irom his crirniiiaJ 
colleagues. For a start, he took great pnde in the fact 
he had never killed anyoneiiihl.'i atminal career. If 
beiiig chased, his preferred defence was to shoot The 


horse carrying the iierson chasing him. However, 
this refusal to shed human blood did not extend 
to his criminal comrades, many of wliotiL liad no 
quaLms about killing people usually officers of the 
law' - during dose pursuits, 

Wilcox, Wyoming, became the location of the 
most famous atid most destructive Wild Bunch 
robbery. On 2 June IB99, the gang robbed a Union 
Panfir Overland. Flyer passenger train. There w'as a 
shooTotir with tbe law' following fh.e robbery, which 
saw Kid Curry and George Ctury kill Sheriff Joe 
Haxen. The gang got away with $30,000. 

ForCa.ssidy, the robbery had serious ramifications. 
The train w'as caiiynng gold to pay fronps 
in fhp Spanish-Amencan War, and by 
lobbing it he was deemed to liave 
cominitLed an act of Leirurism. 
From that robbery onw'ards, 
Cassidy and the Wild Bunch 
were targeted as national 
terrorists, with a reward 
of S 18.000 if caught, dead 
or all vie. Even though it's 
doubtful Casstdy robbed the 
train - one of die tenns of Ills 
1896 pardon was to not commit 
a crime in Wyoming, and Cassidy 
wa.s a man of his word - ft put the gang 
firmly in the sights of local law enforcement 
and the infamous Pinlterton Detective Agency. Yet 
sLill they robbed, in lact, just a few wc'cl'cs later on 
11 July, the Bunch robbed a Colorado and Southern 
Railroad train near Folsom. New Mexico. Another 
shootout with law enforcement ensued, and this 
time Cassidy's best friend, E-lzy Lay, killed sheriffs 
Edw'ard Fdr and Henry Love. Lay was eventually 
caught ,ind convicted for his crimes, sentenced to 
life imprisonment for the double murdets, 

Tlihigs then 'went from bad to worse. DLiring 1900 
and 1901, various irioriibors of lliu Wild Bunch were 
either shot or captured. It was too much tor Cassidy. 
He had gone from being seen as a cowboy Robin 
Hood to feeling suffocated by tlie law, so h.e fled to 



New' York City vdtli 8i(iidance and his girlfriend, 

Etta Place, and then on to Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
in February 1901. They bougtiL a rand i and settled 
down for a few' years. But the peace w'as not to last. 

The Idnl<erton Detective Agency liad been liired 
by Union Pacific after the Wilcox robbery to hunt 
down Cassidy, and it v^as very good at its job. Agent 
Frank Dimaio had learnt of Cassidy's location, and 
everything %vas in place to make an arrest. How'ever, 
a local sheriff who had become friends with Cassidy 
tipped the trio off. so in May 190$ they made their 
escape north, onduig up in Ctiile. Then for some 
reason they rcturntrd to .Argentina, and not only did 
they return, tlaey robbed shank. Now being puvstied 
for certain, they remrned to Chile once again, 



The Wicox train robbery is the most 
infamous crime of the Wild Bunchr but 
Cassidy might not have even been there 

1 tul Utillifcd'L 



A still from Burc/i cassidyAjid The 
Siiirdance Did the infamous 
shootout actually happen? 


When did Cassidy 
actually die? 


One of thie moil memorable scenes from Ihe CdsMyAnd Ji)e Sundance Ktd 
film the great shootout at the end, with both going down in a blaze of glory. But 
there have been many theories that Cassidy did not die in Botivia, that he instead 
returned to America to live out the rest of his days in peace. 

One of the most inleiesting Iheories came from a 197S TV Beries called in Search 
Of.... It focused on an argument made by Wild West historian Charles Kelly in his 
1938 book The Ourtew Tr^ih A History of Butch Cassidy And His Wild Bunch. In it 
KeJIy states that if Crissidy was alive he would have visited his father, and because he 
didn't do bo he must have been dead. 

In the episode, residents of Baggs. Wyoming, all stale that Cassidy visited during 
1974. There was also an interview w^ih Cassidy's sister. Lula PaH(er Bebens-on, 
who says that not onJy did he visit his father, but he went on to live out his life 
in Washington. BeiensorTs 1975 book. Butch Cassidy My Brothet, also states that 
Cassidy told her he had got a friend to say one oflhe bodies in Bolivia was hFs so 
he cDLild live a life free of pursuit- And before you dismiss tine theory as fanciful, 
remember that there is no actual evidence either way] 
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But it was too much for Ella Ptacc. Sundance took 
hor back to San Francisco while Cassidy took an 
alias of James 'Santiago' Maxwell and worked at the 
Concordia Tin Mine. Sundance eventually joined 
him there. In 1907, tlie pair moved to Santa Cruz, 
apparently to lead the life of ranchers. But somehow' 
it all w'ent wrong. 

On "i November ]9DS. m Bolivia, a cornier for 
tlie Aiainavo f laiike and Cia Sil\.'er Mine was 
iransporLn^ ills company's payroll, worLli around 
J5,000 Bolivian pesos. Two masked Americans, 
atfarloed and robbed him, before lodging in a 
small boarding house nearliy But the owner was 
suspicious. After alerting a nearby telegraph officer, 
on the niglit oi 6 November, soldiers, the police* 
chief the ]oc:al mayctr and his officials all surrounded 
the boarding house, watting ro arrest the robbers. 
Things didn't quite go to plan. The robbers staned 
to shoot, killing one soldier and w'ounding another. 
The gunfire was returned and before long an all-out 
gun fight eni lilted. 'Iben there was a scream, a shot 
and then another shot. Silence followed, 


Tile aittliorities etiLered the boarding house tile 
next morning and found iVv'o dead bodies. One had a 
bullet would in the forehead, while the other had one 
in the temple, in addition to vatious bullet wounds 
in the arms and legs, The police report assumed that 
one robber had shot his partner to spare him further 
agony before then killing himself. 

The report also concluded that the two bodies 
were tlie men who had robbed the courier, but tliere 
were* no olliei iorins ofidenLifkaiion, alilioughiL wtis 
assumed that the bod.ies belonged to Cassidy and 
Sundance. They w'ere buned rn a small cemetery 
ill unmarked graves. It was an uiauspicious end to 
an action-packed eta of looting and shooting, and 
perhaps not one tliat suiLc'd the* legend of Butch 
Cassidy and I he Sundance Kid. 

However death was by no means the end for this 
notorious duo. While the eponvTuous 1969 film is the 
most widely recognised tribute to them, its sequel. 
Bofeh And Sundancr?: The Early Days, neleased 
in 1979, is just one more example of many media 
portrayals of their famous escapades, 



If 



The Sundance ICid and 


■ giilfhend Etta Place, taken 
r\ while in New Yotk before 
heading to Argentina 
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The Crime Wave made celebrities of America's 
outlaws. They robbed, kidnapped and killed their 
way aaoss America, lived fast and died young 


T he wily lironght ch^os and crisis to 
America, lyzy's Wall Street Crasli created 
the E)epression. Proliibition was intended to 
inaijgurate a new, dean-living era. Instead it 
handed America's alcohol business entirely 
to gangsters. Racketeers made miDions while 
thousands died from toxic home-made 
booze. Gangsters and citizens alike 
died in droves as rival crimedords 
battled for supremacy. 

']'he Roaring Twenties also 
created a different breed of 
gangster. RackeLeers 3il«; 

Al Capone conoentrated 
on gamliling, bootlegging, 
extoirion, dnigs and prostitution 
The ‘yeggs' or 'yeggnieiT ripped 
through State after State robbing, 
kidnapping and killing almost at will, 

An Indiana bank one morning, an Illinois 
kidnapping tliat afternoon. The authorities seemed 
powerless to stop them. 

Some, like Bonnie and Clyde, were responding 
to poverty and desperation, Ror lolm fhllinger it 


was ,1 pmfes.sinn. For sadisra like 1 .ester Cillis, aka 
'Baby Face' Nelson, it was a lucrative way to punish 
a society they despised, Almost all Their lives v/ere 
sliorl. Ihcii ends seldom irieiry. Most would end 
their days in prison or a hail of lead. 

I'he Old West outlaws laad been content vdth 
six-shooters. Winchester rifles, shotguns 
and horses. Yeggs, however, had 
much better tools. Revolvers w'ere 
largely replaced by automatic 
pistols Tlie Winchester gave 
way to the Tommy gun 
and Browning Automatic 
Rifit Bulletproof vests iv'crc 
faslaionable and horses replaced 
by cars. Sawn-off shotguns, 
liowever, remained popular. 
America had never sex-'n sudi 
outlaws. Never again would they wneak 
such havoc and bring so much slaughter. 

Tlie Crime W'ave wasn't an isolated event, nor 
an event in its ot'Vn right. The period betw'een 1920 
and 1935 could be considered the Golden Age of 
lawlessness and the (3rime Wave merely its crescendo. 


Some gangsters 
like Sam 'Samoots 
Amatuna, really did 
carry Tommy guns in 
violin cases 
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Jt Vi?asn't the most \holent period of history, merely the 
best-piLbiicistNJ. Tlie new breed inckided Eoinrie and 
Clyde, John Dillin^jcr, the Barker-Kar pis Gang, Qiarles 
Pretty Boy' Floyd and 'Baby Face' Nelson. 

Some, like Ma Barlter and Bonnie and Ciy'de, 
w'ere pottrayed as being criminal masterminds they 
definitely vM^erit Others like John Di[linger, were 
natural criminals wfantingeasy moriGy and lasting 
fame. Bom wirhniit money' or connections they 
were people for whom the American 
Dream would reinaiii exactly tJiat 
w'itliout drastic aedon. 

\fVhile handing America's booTie 
iTusiness to the i.inderv'/nrld, 
i’rolnbirion did something 
far worse. It hispiied in many 
Arrreritans a disrespect for llie Jaw. 

Some almost considered it their 
duty to drinlc Illegally, I^ohibition 
recast gangsters, especially bootleggers, 
from public enemies to public servants. 

Rconomic meltdowm left millions destitute. 

.As It worsened banlrs foreclosed loa.ns. baiilcrnpted 
businesses and repossessed homes. Many people saw' 
bankers as iiatuial eiieniies and outlaws as Ireioes. If 
nothing else, people tilie DiJlinger were seen as fioriest 
aooks unlike the hanlneir; they robbed. 'That and 
their media-friendly exploits entranced a ixipnlahon 
desperately wanting entertainment, 

Dilliiiger's uieritoi Harry PierpuiiL, when tried for 
murder, bluntly toid the prosGcutor, "I'm not Iil<E some 
bank robbers, 1 didn't get myself elected President of 
the bank first" Millions of Americans felt the same. 
Some, brolte and desperate, decided to act, 

DillLnger was O’rie of them. He bore a grudge 
,against the law after mugging a shopkeejier in \92‘1. 
Offered leniency by tlie judge in refrtrn for a guilty 
plea DiUingei drew between nine and 20 years. 
Convinced lire law were out to get him, lie used liis 
time learning a mnic lucrative craft armcxl robbery. 


Paraled from Indiana State Penitentiary in May 
1933. Diilinger liad learned from some of Lire Lougltest 
ygggS around. Harry' PserponL, Ed Sliousc, Russcli 
Clark, Walter Dietnch and Charles Makley were all 
seasoned pros. Fellow aiurani Homer van Meter 
joined, them later. In return for their joining the 


Indiana's 'escape-proof Crovi'n Point jaii for murdering 
O'Malley. Pier pout, Clark and Makley weni lo Ohio for 
murdering Stierill Sarber. Both Stales had tile eiectiic 
chair and fiillynntended using it. 

i.hllinger didn't stay long, A smuggled juistol and 
sheer bravado saw him escape on 3 Mardi. Stealing 
Slieriff Lillian Holley's car ire headed for Cliicago. 

It proved a fatal mistalre. No matter what DilJinger 
did the FBI couldn't interv'ene until be oommitted 
a Federal crLne, much to their frustration. Driving 
a stolen car across a State line invited the G-Men to 
enter the fray. Hoover immediately put a $15,000 
houirty'and shoot-to-kill order on Dil linger. 

Dillinger soon formed a new'gang, hlomer van 
Meter, Tommy Carroll and Jolm 'Red' Hamilton joined 
liiiiL So too did i1k‘ noLoiious 'Baby Face' NelsoiL No 
gang member liked or trustesS Nd&cjn. They' feared his 


'Baby Face’ Nelson 
killed three FBI 
agents, still the record 
number killed by a 
single felon 


first Ditlinger Gang, Dillinger arranged their escape. 
Robbenes provided the money and guns were 

smuggled inm the pnsnn. On 25 Seiiirember 193.U 
ten inmates escaped, the fust Dillinger 
Gang w'as ready Lo go. 

Dillinger, however, liad been 
arrested the prec-ioiss day. Spnnging 
him in f ,iiTia, Ohio on 12 (fotoher, 
I’ien^oirt iniiidered Slrenff 
Jess .Saiber. After robberies in 
Wiacoiisin, liiLrvois, Oliio, Indiana 
and Dillingehs first murder 
(i’atiolraan William O'Malley), the 
gang fled for Florida, then Arizona. It 
proved a bad idea. 

In Tucson the gmg w'ere rarogntsed and, In 
lam.iary 19M, arrested. Dillinger wcas extradited to 



hair-trigger temper and sadism and lesented his ego. 
Van Meterliad feuded v^ith Pieipoiit. irowhe feuded 
with Nelson. 

The 'G-Men' hunting him were mairvly law 
graduates and accountants, mostly WTihout any 
policing expenence. li slio\^'ed in their pursuit of 
Dillinger, which 'vvas at times farcical. That said, they 
were still learning their craft against sea.soned career 
criminals and learning fast. Fpicblunders like their 
cliaotic raid on Wisconsin's Little Bohemia Lodge on 
22 April 1934 were harsli lessons, but necessary'. 

Tiio gang escaped Lillie Bolieriiia, Ndsori 
murdering cm FBI agent and v</<mding another. 
'Unee innocenirlTiy'standers were shot. With ewiy 
failuie the Bureau wete incieasingly humiliated, hut 
inaeasiiiglv determined to destroy Dillirigei. 'Ilie tide 
of public opinion had also started turning. 

Van Meter, Carroll and Hamilton fell in guiifights, 
one after another. At Mason Ciry Iowa in March 
1934 bystanders attaclced the gang and Dillinger 
was wounded. At South Bend, Indiana on 30 June 
bystanders again attacked them. Nelson went berserk 
ev'en for Inm, spmyinghtillets in all direction.?. 

lieveral bystanders were vTOunded and police 
officei Howard Wagiiei was sliol dead It was Llieii 
ksL lieisL Tile Dilliri^ier Gang tiicn scaLterCd, never lo 
reform. Dillinger himself had only weeks to live. 

Dillingei 's end came in Chicago, soinewheve he 
visited legiilarly Too regulady as it turned our. Galling 
Irimself Juiuiiy Lawrence, DilDiigei lived quietly. He 
was often at Qiicago's cinemas and regularly visited 
local brothel madam Ana Cumpana? (alias 'Anna 
Sage'). Cumpanas knew his true identity' and, facing 
deportation to Romania for brothel-keeping, had cut 
a deal with FBI inspector Sam Cowley. 22 July 1934 
would be John Dillinger'stast picture show. 

Sage and employee l-krlly Hamilton visired the 
Bfograpli Cinema with Diilingei' to wd.K:h Manl'kimn 
Melodrama. A gaiigstei movie sLairing Ckik Cable, it 
ends wilt] Gabfo's cJiaracter ladiig liie electrie ctiair. 



Arthur 'Dock' fiaik^ joined K^ipis at Alcatraz. Be was 
shot dead attempting to escEipe the Rock in 1959 
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Acting on Soge's titK^ff: Ft^l ugentsplunned a simpler 
eiid foi Djlliiiggi. Sdge woie in oidiige diess UiaL 
evening for easy identifiealion anef as llto trio L^ft die 
Bic^apti, agents moved in. 

Dillinger, realising he'd been betrayed, ran. Agents 
Clarence Him and Charles Winstead immediately 
opened fire and Dillinger was shot dead. Amid the 
chaos bystanders, realising what they'd just witnessed, 
daiiTied souvenirs by dipiiiing kindkerchiefs in Ins 
blocsd, 'Ilie Jiotorions public enemy was gone, 

PieipoiiL and Maldey didn't last 
miiid] [origor. Condeiiinod. they Ified 
esCiiping the Deafh House at Ohio 
State l^ifentiary in September 1934. 

Makley was shot dead and Pierpont 
aippled. I le was carried to tlie eieciric 
chair on 17 October only days after his 
32nd birthday, Nelson, whose violent 
nature guaranteed his early death, 
became Public Enemy Number One after 
Pretty Boy Floyd w'as killed by FBI agents 
on 20 Octolier 1934. He reigned for only a moiitli 


Murdering 
a Federal agent 
wasn't actually a 
Federal crime until 
1935 when the 'public 
enemy' era was 
virtually over 




before, on 27 NoL'emher, the FBI Inlled bini too. 

Dillhiger W'as perliaps the most infamous public 
eneiiiy, but only one of many. Bonnie Parltei and 
Clyde Barrow' liavealso been binmorLalised Dillinger 
Lvas a profes-sinnal. his crimes ofren well planned. 
Honnie and Clyde, hcn'.’ever, bla7ed a chaotic trail 
til rough several states. Tliey earned celebriw 4nd a 
loiiidiitk;. likeable image neitlfer deseived. 

Contrary to popular belief Qyde Barrow w'asn't a 
criminal incompetent, a sadist or master criminal. 

He was simply a sldlled getaway driver and excellent 
shot whose ambition outstripped his talent. Born in 
Florida, he grew up as a petty crirninal in the West 
Dallas slums. Catching the cnminal bug from older 
brother Huck, it nev'er left him. 






Lester GUlis aka l^aby Face' Nelsom. Kanilci^ai 
sadist Gillis luppLIy killed far killirig's sake. Na 
brutality was off-limits to him. 




Henry Mcthvlii. last of the Barrow Gang. His 
faHier Ivy assisted Bonnie ani^ Clyde's ambush 
ta protect his son 
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DUHnger's infairiy left him the most 
notarious man in America, wanted 
in seven states and by the FBI. 


“Contrary to popular belief Clyde Barrow 
wasn’t a criminal incompetent, a sadist 
or master criminal” 
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Ntfitlier did Bojuiie Paiitjer. Boiuiie ii'jvei iiiif ried 
Clyde, having already married minor crook Roy 
Thornton. IJke Clyde, Bonnie was a nobody who 
wanted to be somebody, Chde also wanted life's 
finer things but disdained honest work, committing 
numerous thefts and burglaries. 

When Clyde was jaiied in March 19.^0 Bonnie 
helped him escape, smuggling a gun into rhe pil. 
Quiddy recaptLired, he intent to Eastlmi Prison, 
WMe Texas liarl llie worst prison system iu America, 
Eastharn w'as the worst prifKin in Teicas. 



‘Pretty Boy' Floyds one of the last public enemies. 
Implicated in 19B3'5 Kansas City Massacre. Floyd 
died in questionable circumstances 


Clyde narrowly survived. Hard laboiii. ptxji Ibod 
and brutality were standard practice, w'hite inmates 
fought among themsel\-’e.5. One, Bd Crowder, 
repeatedly raped Clyde and hard labour almost 
lulled him. At Eastharn, Crotvder became Clyde's first 
knowm murder. Clyde chopped ivw toes off one foot 
to get out, earning himself a pemianent limp. Only 
days later he was pardoned anynvay and released. 

Clyde vowed he'd iie\'er be jailed again. He'd 
only revisit Eastliajii, he Siitid, to free every iiuiiate 
and loll evLTy guard. That said, arrauging a 
mass prison break needed money and 
firepower, ■ ihe only to get both 
was to steal them. The Barrow 
Gang's spree was about to begin. 

Lacking the criminal skill or 
oonnections of top-flight bandts, 

Bonnie and Qyde robbed far 
more gas stations, drugstores and 
grocer's shops than banks. They 
seldom took more than a hundred 
dollars, often less, 'line Barlrer-Kaipis 
Gang once took $240,000 in a single 
robbery. Eonirie and Qyite managed less in 
their endne cararr. Their largest haul 'was S3,BOO. 

They also committed many muidei"s. Af least 11 
people died at their hands and many inoie wieie 
injiired. Clyde also recruited older brother Buck, Ray 
Hamilton and teenager WD Jones. Only Ilamillon 
had any significant cnminal pedigree, the others were 
small-dmeis Clyde recruited along the way; Hamilton 
proved a constant problem. 

Both Clyde atid Hamilton were small men w^tth 
big egos and controlling natures. Neither worlced 
well with othpir5, Haniiimn regularly needling Clyde. 


Tfiey argued over the Eastharn raid, something Clyde 
desperately wanted and Ilamillon wasn't interested 
in, Clyde resented Hamilton's skill, Hamilton thought 
Qyde trigger-happy; Before loirg Hamilton quit, being 
arrested, tried and sent to Eastharn shortly afterward. 

They' drove up to l,SOO kilometres a day, stopping 
only to rest and rob. Gydeal’.vays dro\'B, ptefernng 
ford V8s wherever he could get one. 'I'he V8 wms fast, 
easily driwn and easily stolen, perfect when local 
cups otteri had slow pick up trudts. 

Anrrthcr advantage was firepower. Most 
locxil cops then Cxarried revolvers and 
might own a shotgun or rifle for 
hunting. The gang raided Nat ional 
Guard armouries for tlie Drowning 
Au[(3macic Ritle, Clyde's favourite. 
The Bi'yR lined G50 amtour- 
pierciitg bullets per minute. 
Tommy guns, auiomatic pistolsi 
rievolvers and shotguns completed 
Their arsenal. 

'iliey could often out-run or out- 
gun pursuers altlioiiglr ilrere were 
several ludty escapes. In Joplin, Missouri 
they narrowly escaped a shoot-out in April 1933. 
.July saw shoor-outs in Platre City, Missnun and 
Lte-Kter, Iowa. In De>n’er Buck was monally wotiitded 
Clyde, brealdiig his promise never to deseiL Lliem, 
left Buck and wife Qlandic to be captured Tlie spree 
oondnued info 1904, Drugstores, grocers, gas stations 
and occasionally banlts providing little money and 
lots of bloodshed. The wrst was yet to come. Qyde 
still hadn't forgotten about Easthaiii. 

'The Bloody I lam' had remained as miserable as 
ever. Clyde also had another reason. Ray' H,imilton 


Armour- 
piercing 'cop 
killer' bullets like 
the Super .38 and 
.357 Magnum were 
originally invented for 
cops to use against 
robbers 
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PUBLIC ENEMIES 



and Oakley's boss, Bienville County Sheriff Henderson 
Jordan. Jordan and Hamer had broltered Ivy Methvin's 
deal with Texas Governor Miriam Ferguson. 

The ambusli site was an i.solated road ajtside 
Gibsland, Louisiana, 'The anibuslr party were heav'Uy 
armed and SLnmons liad specifically asked Hamei to 
kill ifseni. After waiLin^i a couple of days, Ivy MeUivin 
grudgingly agreed tcj help. On the morning of 22 Apil 
Methvnn parted hrs Trtick neaiby, pietending to 
have broken down. If Bonnie and Clyde arrh'ed they'd 
probably stop. If they stopped or slowed, Bonnie and 
Clyde woLiid die. 

They did stop. The posse raked them with more 
than 150 bullets. 

The Barker-Karpis Gang were equally vicious 
withoLil the enduring infamy of Dillinger or the 
Darnow Gang. Barker brothers Arthur and Fred with 
k'ted Goet?:, Volney Uavis, Bryan l-iolton and tlieir 
probable leader Alvin Greepy' Karpjs committed a 
string of arnred robberies and murders, j^cording to 
FBI Director J Et^ar Hoover Llicy were JexJ by Kate 'Ma' 
Barker, who taught them every fomn of violent crime. 
According to most more objective sources Hoover 
tised her as a scapegoat to explain }''B1 agents lolling 
hei and Fred in Florida in 1935. As fellow yegg Harvey 
Bailey put it, "That okl woman couldn't plan breakfast.' 

[,ike Dillinger and the Barrow Gang they exploited 
fast cars, automatic weapons, bulletproof vests, 
inexperienced FBI agents and crossing state lines 
to evade capture. Unlike the others they v^ere also 
kidnappers demanding large cash ransoms on pain 
of death. 


was jailed there ard his brother Fbyd informed Clyde 
he wanted nut. Clyde duly obliged on 16 January 
19.34, sponging Hainilton, murdtm?!' loe Balroer. 
dotible numderer HQton Bybee and Henry Metiiviii. 
Reciuidiig ileLlivin was a fatal mistake. 

The raid was also latal tor guard f/bjor Joel 
Crowson, shot by either T^lmer or Hamilton. Guard 
Hcpieman was wemndedr but survived On his death¬ 
bed Crowson identified Clyde to l.ee 6imnons, 
head of the Texas prison system. Before Cicm'SOii's 
death Simmons promised him the gang would be 
destroyed. Simmons knew the nnian for the job, 
legendary former Texas Ranger f rank Hamer, 

Hamer was an old-school Ranger, tough and 
ruthless. I lis mind was as quick as his gun. T le W'as 
tireless and deviei; learned a fugitives habits, their 
fav'ourite clothes, cars, guns, even tlieir favourite 


alcohol and cigarettes. The better I lamer knew them, 
the easier he caught them. Or killed them. .As he 
himself piit it; '"The best way to enforce die law' is 
with a .45 ill the gut." 

Hamer tracked them endlessly. Clyde was a dandy, 
lovLig expensive cbttles. Contrary to my til Bonnie 
smoked cigarottes, rert ctgirs. I Ic learned everything 
he could about rlieiTi. Most importaritly he fiarmd 
their love-nest in an abandoned house near Gibsland, 
Louisiana, not far froiii Henry Meilivin's parents. 

To save Heiuy his parents offered a deal. 11 they 
helped Hamer, Henry would be pardoned in Texas. 
The deal was made, to ambush was sei 

With Hamer were Dalks lawmen Ted Hinton 
and Bob Alcorn, both had known Bonnie and 
Clyde betome their crime spree. Local Deputy Sheriff 
Prentiss Gakley', highway ixitrolman Manny (TinIf 




Safe havens: 

A gans^ter's 
paradse 

Crossing state lines was one way to evade capture. 
Constant movement wgs another. Gangsters wtth 
TTinney and connections Kad another option, safe 
havens operated by corrupt cops, polilicians and local 
gangsters. If they could afford steep fees they could 
live, openly and unmolested, in towns where cops 
were as crooked as robbers. 

Hot Springs. Arkansas was effectively a gar^^ster's 
paradise run by transplanted Hew York gangster 
Owny The Killer' Madden. With Madden's approval 
fugiCPVES could live there in peace unless Federal 
agents found them. Local police were largely on 
Madden's payroll, even chief detective 'Dutch' Akers. 

5t Paul, Minnesota was mn by Harry Sawyer out 
of his notorious 'Green Lantern' tavern. Gangsters 
like Dillinger and the Barker-Karp is Gang lived there 
quite openly. Through Sawyer and corrupt police and 
politicians, fugitives knew the deal - if they paid up 
and committed no crimes within or near St Paul, they 
liad little to worry about. 

Joplin, Missouri was equally notorious, although 
less attractive following the Barrow Gang's shoot^out 
there in April 19S3. Joplin's arrangemerrt wasn't as 
formal as those of St Paul or Hot Springs. The risk of 
honest police act trail y policing the town made it less 
of a safe haven. 















R0B3ERY 


Roised in Tiilso., Oklahoin.i, the Barkers v^ere all 
jiiveiiile ddiiiqueiils aiid petty crooks. Md aiwdys 
proclainiL’d their iiiiioteiicL' of any crimes anti 
obstnjcted efforts to catch tbein, ft's highly tmlikely 
Ma Barker was an^/thing more than a willing 
accomplice, no evidence exists of her active 
participation. Very few sources supfNort 
! [oovet's opinion. 

Between anri 14^5 rhe 
Baiker-Karpis CiJiig robbed banics. 
post offices and payrolls, stealing 


Crossing State lines 
prevented police 


both dead,. Hoover claimed Ma had died sliootiitg 
beside her son. Tliis has always been fiercely debated. 
Hoov''ej being accused of lying to jusLify Irei deatli and 
increase public support for his Bureau. 

Maand Fred went to their giaves, Surprisingly, 
most of the gang went to prison. Arthur 
'Dock' Barlcer was capiLtred in Chicago 
in January 1935 with Bryan Bolton. 
TJock' died in 19.39 trying to escape 
Alcatraz, Also on the Rock was Bill 
Weaver wlio died of a liean attack 


personally aiiested anyone and wnth his fitness to 
run ilie Bitreau being questioned, Hoover claimed Ire 
personally arresied ICupis. 

Karpis gneeringly disagreed, stating Hoover only 
appeared after agenfs had detained and disarmed 
him. As he later put it: 

"If that version of my arrest is any criteria, you 
know, uis to the cantents of this book, oh boy, they 
should put it riglit on a shelf for fairytales." 

Karps re-jotned the lemaininggang memliei'son 
Alcatraz in 1936, serving Z6 years there ttird becoming 




jurisdictions 


several liundrcd Ltiousarid 
dollars. They also committed 
numerous miirders, including 
suspeaed informants and gaiig 
It lei libers considered uiiliusLvifortliy. 

In 1935 Karpis even robbcNd a train in 
Gametsville, Ohio and Chicago's Federal 
Reserve Bank netted a big score in September 
1933. Their largest robbery Vi^as iti Concordia, Kansas in 
1932, taking S240,000. 

'Tlaey' earned oonsideiably nrnre from kidnapping. 

In Minneapolis, Minnesota they abducted brewery 
Mr William Hamm on 15 June 1933. Tlie $100,000 
was quickly paid, securing Hamm's release. The 
iddnapping occUrirsd only two days before the Kansas 
City Massacre which hooetpd Hoover's effoit.s rn make 
the KHl ciedihle mine-fighters. 

On 17 January 1934, the day after Oydes Eastiiam 
prison raid, Ltie Baikers abducted Edward Bieiiiei, 
manager of the Jacob Schmidt Crewing Company, 
demanding £200,000. Coming so soon after 1932'3 
Lindberglr kidnapping and almost comciebng with 
Eastltam and Kansas City tlie Barlter-ICarpis Gang 
found themseives hunted everywhere. 

Regular robberies increased their talre and their 
mounnngbody count. Heists, shoor-oiirs and murders 
in Nor til Dal<oca, Mini'iesota, Kansas, Illinois. Nebrasl<a, 
Missouri, New Jeisey and Oliio cost over a doien 
liv'cs. When Karpis was captured in New Orleans in 
April 10.36 he was acaised of nommirting at least nine 
minders personally’and implicated in at least 16. If 
captured they risked execution in at least sev'en states. 

They were mthk.’ss in kiLliiig police offieers and 
sometimes bystanders, but perhaps most ruthless 
toward their own accomplices. Underworld doctor 
Joseph Moran and gang member Arthur Dunl^ died 
as suspected informers. The gang were fully prepared 
to kill even tb£?ir owm if they came under suspicion. 

[..aw enforcement were equally ruthless, esperiafly 
the FBI. Every pul^lic enemy caught or Idlled was ghst 
to Hoover's mill and tire Barker-Kaf pis gang were no 
cxcupLiorL Hoover's pubiieity inachLrie tiuirtpeted FBI 
sucToesscs as loudly a.s po.ssible. Slain gangsters made 
for good column inches and newsreek the bodies 
of Dillinger and Pretty Boy' Floyd being publicly 
displayed. Tlie Barlter-lCarpis Gang were luckier 
dian moat. Most 'were taken alive witli the notable, 
controversial exceptions of Fred and Ma. 

In January 1935 they W'ere tracked to a secluded 
house near Oldawalia, Flcihda, The shoot-out lasted 
several hours. Ma and Fred fought even after tear gas 
was fired through the windows. When police and FBI 
agents finally entered the building Ma and Fred weip 


in 1944. Vulney Davis and Hairy 
Campbell scrvcxl decades before 
their release and disappearance 
into oteaihtyt 

Last to l3e caught was Alvin ICaipis 
By then tfie G-Men were mopping up 
the last of the public enemies, Karpis's 
arrest in New Orleans in April 1936 was marlced by 
the personal appearance of J Edgar Hoover hJmsdf, 
Stung by political criticism of his never having 


its loiigtsi-seiviiig iruiiaie. Tiansfeircd to McNeil 
Island, he was finalLy reJtased in 1969 aher 33 years 
iiTiprisoniTienf, Hatv'ey Bailey w'enf to Alcatra?; in 
August 1933. He was in prison until 1%5 
By 1936 the public enemies were effectively 
linisticd, mostly iiiiprisoitcd or dead. It's a measure of 
their enduring status that the FBI Academy shooting 
range is still haunted by' one. Targets used by today's 
trainees still bear the face of a fomier Public Enemy 
Number One and celebrity gangstei; John Dillinger. 


pursuing outlaws 
outside their own 




Attorney General Robert F 
Kennedy closed Alcatraz in 196S 
due to the high operatirg 


Welcome to ‘The Rock' 


Originally a fort and mifitary 
prison, Alcatraz opened in August 
1934 as America's first superman 
penitentiary. Alviin Karpis. George 
'Machine Gun' Kelly. Al Capone, 
Arthur 'Dock' Barker and many 
others served timo there. Perhaps 
its most famous inmate was 
murderer Robert Stroud, the 
'eirdman of Alcatraz.' 

Alcatraz offered only maximum 
security, rTjiniFnum privileges 
and harsh discipline. Minor 
infractions earned ordinary solitary 
confinement in □ Block, serious 
infraction earned complete darkness 
in cells nicknamed The Dark Hole' 
without even a bed. In its early 


years underground dungeons 
were used, prisoners sometimes 
chained to their damp, cold, 
dark walEs and bEaten with 
knuckledusters and blackjacks. 

Alcatraz's regime was intended 
expressly to break inmates. 
Regardless of notoriety inmates' 
mugshols didn't have names Just 
numbers. Tliey gained nothing 
hy conforming, but suffered for 
disobedience. Between 1934 and 
193S under the 'silent system' even 
talking without permission earned 
solitary ronfinement. 

Dozens went mad, in the early 
years over 3D inmates were 
certified and sutesde wasn't unusual. 


The sustained mental cruelty 
probably caused the 'Battle of 
Alcatraz'm 1945, a failed escape- 
turned-bloodbath. Three inmates 
and one guard died. Eleven inmates 
and guards were injured and two 
inmates. Mi ran Thompson and Sam 
Shocitley, were executed. 

A penal failure and rinandal 
sinkhole, Alcatraz closed on 21 
March 1963. In that time 36 inmates 
made 14 escape attempts. 23 were 
caught, six shot dead, two drowned 
and five are 'Missing, presumed 
drownod.' Today it's Northern 
Califarnia's most popular tuunst 
attraction receiving over one million 
visitors a year. 
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J Edgar Hoover 

IkXA'er tiaTisformcti Uit FBI (then the Bureau 
of Investigation) fmm a raitisliaclde, corn.ipt, 
intomputeiu on^Siiti'iahnin into tlie instiliHion It is 
today. Usln^j Scotland Yard as a tcmplata Hoov'er waa 
a feared discipbnaiian, firing agents tor Die slightest 
infraction, He wasn't always liked by politidiuis oi 
e\'en his own agents. 


Melvin Purvis 

,^n FBI agent since 1927. Piuvls htinted iJillingei, 

'llaby Face' Nelson and 'Pretty Boy' Floyd. He was 
accused c ;f brutal interrogations and fecided witla 
Hoover after Di I Unger's death^ He was also acTtised 
of oidering agent 'M i lollis to shoot Floyd alter lie'd 
’rxiGri wOLUided and disarmed. Parvis resigned in 1935 


Frank Hamer 

'Ifre archetypal Texas Ranger, I lamer had a keen 
fflind and a fast gan. Actn^e between 1905 and 
1932, lie came out of retirement specifically tohuirt 
B<?nriie and Clyde after the Eastham prison break in 
January 1934. "I'hey were rhe 53rd and 54th felons 
Hamer Idlicd daiiiig his career. 


“By 1936 tlie 
public enemies 
were finished” 


Cowley (left) and 'Ed' Hollis (right) 
were Idlletl by Nelson the 'Battle of 
BarrLngtmi.' Nelsun died hours later 


Samuel Cowley 

Cowleys a rr.inged Anna Sage's betrayal of Dillinger and W'as one of Lliiee FBi a gents murdered 
by 'Baby Face' Nelson, dying beside agent =ki' Hollis. Nelson, also mortally wounded, died houis 
after the slioot-out on 27 November 1934 nick-named the 'Battle of Baniiigton.' Gewley was one ol 
HooTCr's mosL-lilisted aides v^hen he died. 
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GUY FAWKES 




Everyone remembers the fifth of November, but the 
tme story of the men who plotted the gunpowder 

treason is often forgotten 


W fien Queen Elizabeth I drew her kst breath on her 
mammoth 44-ycar-lony reign, CathDliesarGund 
EYigland let out their own sighs of reliel Life under 
Elizabeth had not been easy Perhaps in retaliation 
to the brutal rule of her sister Mary, the devout 
Cathcdic queen, EliTabclh had introduced a range of legislations 
drat hit Car holies hard, Sire %va3 likely fearful of Catholics, and 
she had reason to be, as a i^apal Bull declared that a Catholic's 
allegiance was not to the Crow'ri. but to Cod. Li one sw'ift move, 
every Catholic in England was branded a traitor. Simply being 
a Catholic; or crv'^cn sheltering Catholics, was not only ille^l 
but alon to high treason, 'I'en ifted, laut devoted to their faith, 
Catholics wore forced undergjound and sonre 130 priests were 
executed As Lire queen aged, niaiiy of die people who had 
suilered moat under her reign began to fiope for a auccesaor 
who would be more sympathetic to their plight. 

Considering how' ntiudi w'as at stake, the crown passed to 
its next bearer incredibly smoothly. James I was the grandson 
of I lenry VJlI's sister. Maigarei, Queen of Scots, and although 
he was a Protestant, his motlier had been a devKJut Catholic. 

For the struggling Gatholics, King .lames's early acts to relax 


die fines that they suffered were very erieouraging, I lowevor, 
this joy quickly lumod sour. Realising how the fines filled up 
the treasury, James reinstalled them and openly damned the 
Catholic faith. The hopes of many CatMics were crushed, and 
for some, this was the final straw. 

If one man had felt the bitter sting of anti-Cathoiidsm in 
England, it was Robert Cateslay. A man from an illustrious 
famih' line tliat stretched back to William Gitesby trusted 
adviser of Richard UL ills eiuire life he liad watched Ms family's 
wealth be chipped away by fiarafi lines. When Catesby was 
(jnly eight years <3ld, he witnessed his father anc’sted and tried 
for harboi.uing a pnest. h'nr tlae remainder of his young years 
lais father was constantly in and air of prison Qitesby was tall, 
liaiidsoine and gifted, but lie had been fuicred to drop out of 
ills studies, as obtaining his degree required him to take the 
oath of supremacy, which sv/ore altegiance to the queen and 
the Church of England, ''nte I’rotestanT monarchy had taken 
evierytlring in Catesby's lifer his cMldhood, Ms father, Ms fortune 
and his future. 

Cateshy possessed not only gcxid looks, but also a generous 
and .affable nature, and as a result, he had amassed a large 
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TERRORISM 


Catliolic Crime 
& Pumsluneiit 

Life for Catholics was 
anything but easy under the 
Protestant monarchs 


dime 


Punishment 




Not attending 
AngUcan service 


Attetlding u. 
private Catholic 
mass 


Initially fined 12 
shillings, then raised 
to £20 per month 


Imprisonment 




Not paying fines 


r 


Fleeing abroad for ' 
longer than stx months 
without permisston i 


Being a CaChcJJc 
priest 


Refusing to accept 
the monarch as head 
of Che Church 


ReCondling; any 
person to the 
Catholic church 


Impiisonment 


Forfeit the profits of 
lands and all goods 


Death 


Imprisonment and 
death 


Death 





The status quo 
needed to change. To 
do this, he would blast 
it to smithereens 


i i . -I ■■ _ : 
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Poijr f>f t ho plotters were killed 
on ^0 January, and the other 
four executed the follawLng day 


and powerfiil circle of friends. His allegiance to die 
CadioLc faiLli was no seoei, and lie had Laloeii pait in 
a prcrvioiis rcbeiliDn. When ElizabcLii fell ill in 1596, 
Caresby was arrested simply because the government 
feared he would take advantage of the situation and 
organise an uprising. Catesb^''s experiences typified 
the lives of all Catholics of the time; he was the 
beating heart of the Catholic stmggk. and he was 
rich and influeiitial eiiongli to actually do something 
about it. 

CdtesLiy liad a plan Killing llie kiiig was nut 
enougli; Eiizabetll's demise liad proved dial tlie death 
of a monarch did not ensiiip change. The sratus 
cjiio was against him, so the status quo needed to 
change. To do dais* lie would blast if to smithereens. 
In February 1604. Catesby invited Ttioinas W'iirLoiir 
and Jdin Wright to Ilia lioussc. Vihnbour, Catcaby's 
cousin, had also felt the sting of anti-Catholicism as 
his owTi unde had been exeaited for being a priest. 
Wright Vi'as an old frietid of Catesbys and had talten 
pari in a rebellion against Eiiaabeth. In his house in 
Lambeth, C.atesby levealed his grand pian - he would 
re-establish O-ithnlidsm by lalowing uja the House of 
Lords during lire opening of Parliainent. Koi 
only woidd the long be present, but also llie iiiosi 
powerfril Protestants in die land. Tiie attack would 
produce a power van mm, and the Catholics would be 
fjoised to fill it. 

Wintoiir was slicicl<ecl hy his cousin's plans. He was 
quick to tirgLie Lliat. shuuld dtey fail il wucikl put back 
their cause several years. Catesby' responded: "The 
nature of the disease requires so sharp a remedy." He 
launched into a speech about tire righteousness of 
his cause, and how Parliament was the perfect laiget 
as "in that place they have done us all the mischief." 
Caresby''s chah.sma vmn around his cousin, who 
pledged his loyalty’ and life to the impassioned leader. 

Catesby liad recruited Iris first co-conspiratois, 
and more were lo follow. Seeldiig support horn 
the Catholic Spain, 'Wintour traveikid to FlandcTS. 
Afthough he stmggled to obtain Spanish support, 
while there lie souglit our die man wlw 
was fated to become tire face of tire 
gunpowder plot Guy Fawkes. 

Fawkes had made his Catholic 
allegiance very clear by fighting 
on the side of Spoln during the 
Eighty Years Wat and had been 
attempting to drum up .support 
in the counfiy. He was fall, 
well built with a ntop of thick 
red-brown hair, and he was also 
determined, driven and skilled in ail 
matters of war. However, there wa.s one 
of Fawkes' talents that atfiacted Catesby in 
particular - iris proficiency and Imoivledge 
of gunpowdei. 

When llie men met again at the Duck and 
Drake Tnn, they had drafted another Gonapirator 
'Ihomas Ifercyt a dear friend of Catesby's, l^rcy had 
a reputation as a wild and rebellious youth. He had 
attempted to buikl a strong telationship with James 
1 for the good of his religion, but now felt the bitter 
sting of betray'al. Percy, on a pp\Tous occasion, had 


to be stopped by Catesby from stonning into the 
palace and taking down the king single-liandedly. 
Together, these fi\'e passionate and wronged men 
met in llie Catholic safe house and Caresby outlined 
tlie plan, ifercy's support w=as almost a given, and he 
proclaimed; 'Shall we always, gendemeji, talk and 
never do any tiling?" Swayed either by tlieir onigmatic 
loader or their ow'd hatred of Protestants, the five men 
swore ,30 oath of secrecy upon a bible and letretved 
the Holy Communion frcim a priest secretly 
oelebrating mass, completely tinaw^are 
that Uie men were planning regicide. 
W'ith his lirst co-conspirators in 
place, Catesby sprung into action. 
The opening of Pari lament 
had been postponed until 5 
Mnvember the folloviiing year 
due fo plague This gave him 
plenty of time to prepare 
everything. Initially. Catesby 
ligiiicd ttie best way to get die 
gunpowder beneath the House of Lords 
wnvilri lie to dig a runnel, but the men 
soon realisai a far safer w'ay rvas to lease one of 
tlie storeiouins tliat lay beneath. Luckily, Percy had a 
business in Loiiiion, so could easJy tease a storeroom 
w'lthout atrraaing suspicion Explosives exvaert Guy 
Favdees posed as John Johnson, l^ys serv'ant, and 
was placed in the premises. The conspirators stored 
the gunpowder in Catesby's house and gradually 
ferried it aonss the Thamos into the dwelling under 
the cnvier of darkness. 
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Tnibulent nines 


Ill the years following I lenry VIII's break from Rome, the religion of the reigning monarch 
swung from Protestant to Catholic, with devastating effects for their subjects 
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TERRORISM 


Hie coiis|riiat(xs 


Each witli his own motive for treason 



1568-1606 

Role: Fitiandal support 
The filde&i Wrntour brother, Robert 
inherited the ntejority of hi& fether's 
estate, including Huddington Court. 
Through memage, Robert aligned himseir 
to a strung Catholic family, and hb home 
became a refuge for priests. 


1568^605 

Rote: Original conapiraftor 
The older of the two Wright brothers, John 
was a school friend of Cuy Fawkes end was- 
thrown in prison for taking part in rebellions- 
With a reputation as a brave, loyal and skilled 
swordsman, he oonverted to CathoHdsm and 
became associated with Catesby 


1570-1605 

RqIsl Conspirator 

Tho younger of the Wright hiothors. 
Christopher was described as taller, 

Tatter and fairer than John, A private and 
discreet man. since his conversion he 
was fully commuted to the Catliolic faith, 
and took part in the same rebellion as his 
brother and Catesby. 


1567-1606 

Role: Catesby's servant 
Burn In Warwickshire, 

Bates was employed as 
Catesby's servant and was 
seen as a hard-working 
and loy^l man. Due to his 
close proximity to Catesbyj 
he became suspicious 
of his unusual activity 
and was invited into the 
plot. He became a useful 
accomplice - as an ordinary 
man he could perform 
many actions without 
arousing suspkion. 







































GUY FAWKES 





Robert 

Catesby 

1573-1605 


RalB\ Leader 


The only surviving son of 
Sir William Cat&sby^ Robert 
Catesby gamed ^ reputation 
as a Catholic sympathiser after 
taking part m a rebellior in 
hopes of usurping tfie queen. 
Desperate to reclaim Catholk 
power. Catesby concocted a 
plot that would require the 
co-operation of only a few 
trusted m^n but was capable 
of destroying ProtEtant power 
in England. 


Thomas Wintour 

1571-1606 

RoJe: Originfli co-conspirator 
Tfiomas Wintour was Intelligent, witty and well 
educated. Hefoyght against Catholic Spain, but his 
views quicNIy char^ged and he becarne a faithful 
Catholic. Thunias travelled to Spain in an attempt to 
drum up support, also known as the Spanish treason, 
but his success was Sacking and he was drrven to other, 
more drastic methods. 


Guy Fawkes 

1570-1606 

Role: Explosives expert 
Bofn ir> Yor1«, Fawkes lost hrs father 
at a young age. and when his mother 
married a CathoNc, he converted to 
the faith. He fought for Spain in the 
Eighty Years' War. and adopted the 
Italian form of his name 'Guido'. He 
was furiously opposed to .James I, 
describing him and all of Scotland 
as heretics 


Thomas 

Percy 

1560-1605 

Role: Logistics 
Percy had a reputation 
as a wild youth, having 
possibly abandoned 
his wife and killed a 
Scotsman in a skirmish. 
When Percy converted 
to Catholicism, it helped 
to calm some of his 
more rebellious ways, 
funnelling his hery nature 
Into bettering the Catholic 
cause in England. 





































TERRORISM 


SEeadlly, more and more men were drafted into 
the conspirdicy, as it prwed iiiipcsisible for five 
men abiiL' to fendlc such ^land plans CateEby's 
servant. Bates, became suspicious, and his master 
had no option but to recruit hini, Robert Kei'es, 
Robert Wntoui; Jolm Grant and 
Chriacopirer Wright vi'etie also 
ail inducted. Not only were they 
,ill pa.ssionate Catholics, but 
nrany possessed lar^e forttures 
and iiiatiOi liouaes llrat would 
cerLainiy aid diL’ cause. 

SpnFtly; Catesby was womed. 

He wasn't a termmst mom.'ared 
by lalind revenge, he was a 
iitoraJ aiKi religious iiian. aird he 
wanted to be sure ttiat wiiat he was 
doing was right. Stmggling with his 
conscience, he repeatedly visited bw priests, Rather 
Henry Garnet and Oswald Tesimond. Catesby had no 
doubts that the king was guilty, but he worried about 
the innnoent peoiale who wnnild inevitably be killed 
in rlie blast, i I e asked if this could be exoased: vwas 


It okay to kill innocents for the greater good.? Sworn 
to tire law of confession, Garnet could tell no one of 
Catc'sby's plot, but Ire atLcnipled to dissuade him. 

Despite the priests' warnings, Catesby continued 
bringing gunpowder into the storage hold, He also 

began to make plans for the 
second part of their scheme. 

Eager to maintain some order 
after rhe king's death, he derided 
tlaat James's child, Frincess 
Elizabetli would be put in place 
as his sucxjessor. .4t only eight 
ytMrs old he believc5d .'ihe could 

be moulded irito flae figurehead 
they' desired. Klizabeth was also 
located not in London buL in 
Coorribe Abbey near Coventry. ICx 
order to mak.e sure this final stage 
went off without a hitch, Catesby recniited his final 
three conspirators, Ambrose Rookwood. Everard 
Digby and Francis Tresham. 

By October, everythirig was in place. Fawkes would 
remain in Ijondon and light tlae hise, before escaping 


tlie city and travelling to Eliirope to diiim up st-ippoi i. 
Meanwliile. in tlie subsequent madness, a revolt 
would break out in Lho MidJaiids and Elizabeth w'ould 
bo capturc’d. Catcsiby seemed to have recovered [nrm 
his earlier concern, but the same could rxrt be said of 
his co-conspirators, A number of the men had friends 
in Parliament who w'ere fellow Catholics. Late in the 
evening on 26 October, a letter arrived at the house 
of one of these fellow r»ifhnlics: fjoid Monteagle, a 
man who liad, in tJs youth, played a port Li a fair 
niunber of Catholic plots liimself, The contents of the 
lotiLT were iiliocking. It warned tiiin to abstain Irorii 
attending Parliament on 5 November, as 'they shall 
receive a terrible blow, this Pa,Tliament.* 'V'ery aw'are of 
liowsehous this threat could be, Monteagle alerted 
tlie Earl of Salisbur^t 

News o[ llio L'tler quickly lound its way bade to 
Catesby, and Trcjaham was immediately SLCspected, 
as Monteagle was Ills brother-in-law, Catesby and 
Thomas Wintour fur iously confronted tire new 
recruit, but Tresham was able to convince h is fiery 
loader of his innocence. [ lowc-ver, Catesby was 
unwilling to listen to ‘I'reslram's urges to abandon the 



Guy Fawkes' signature before tortiire 
(top) aiitl after (bottom) 
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The men at Holbeach House 
were stripped of their clothes 
and p4)ssessions before being 
taken to piiifan 
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Timeline 



I Evening, 

4 November 

Catesby. John Wright 
and Bates decide that 
the pSol will go ahead, 
despite the discovery 
that a warning 
letter was sent to 
Monteagle, and begii^ 
setting olI: towards 
the Midlands, 
Westminster 


1 Niiht. 

4 November 

The king’s men search 
the vau^t& jndcr 
Padtament. Theiy 
stumble upon Fawkes 
standing by a pile of 
wood, who informs 
them bis name is John 
.iphnsofl, and that be 
works for Thomas Pency. 
Parliament vaults 


I Late night. 
4N4VomlKr 

Under the king's 
oftfors. tbe men return 
tn tbe vault snri find 
Fawkes dressed ready 
for a getaway. He is 
immediately arrested, 
and taken to tbe king 
in the early hours of 5 
November. 
Parliament vaults 


] Mottling, 
s November 

Christopher Wright 
learns of the plot's 
discovery and rushM 
to the Duck and Drake 
1nn to inform Thomas 
Wintour Wintour 
warns those stilF in 
London - Percy i<.eyes 
and Rookwood, 
Westminster 


] Midday. 

5 NovemtKr 

Rookwood rides furiously 
for two boirrs and 
manages to catch pp 
with Catesby and the 
others to warn them 
of tbe plot's I'ailure and 
Fawkes' airesl They 
decide to continLie on to 
□unchurch. 

Near Milton Koynes 


] Evening. 

S November 

The sIk fleeing 
conspirators meat up 
with Robert Wintour. 
then continue on and 
meet with Digby. who 
is accompanied by 
a hunting party. 

They continue west 
to Warwick. 

Ashb^ St LedtE^ts 






















“Killing the king was 
a step too far; even 
his fellow Catholics 
had deserted him” 


Wlien tJie men returned, Fawkes was still tliere. 
Dressed in his hat. cape and spurs, ready for a qiiick 
S-^ctawdy. he arrested dnd searched. Althou^^li he 
sE-Uck to his ^toiy and insisted his name was John 
Johnson, they discovered matches and touchwood 
on Iris person Tire kin^s men iirspected the fire^vood 
and uncovered 36 barrel;^ of gunpowder encxigti to 
blow the houses of Parliament sky high. 

F.verytiring novv rested with Fawkes, 'flae plot 
had failed, that much v^^vis obvious, but if lie held 
out long enoLigli tire lives of Iris friends ccaikl he 
saved. As Fawkes was quesLlonc'd he displayed 
remarkable courage in the face of almost certain 
death. He snick by his stoiy that he was indeed lohn 
Jolmsiijn. Howe/er, he did not fora inonrent deny 
Iris iiuentior'iS. piocloiiniiig that it was Iils plan to 
destroy the king and ParJiamenL. Wlion asked tor the 
names of his accomplices, he was insistent he aaed 
alone. James was impressed by Fawl^es' resilience, 
but he needed nonres, and if torture would loosetr his 
toirgue, so be it. 

New?s of Fawkes' arnast quickly siancad to the other 
conspirators. Tire men who remained in [.oirdon 


plot - he was too comnritted. Risks be danrned. the 
plot would go aJiead as plaiuied. 

Meanwtiile, tiro king had ieamed ot the mysterious 
letter. Unlike many of his advisers, he took the 
warning very seriously. How'ev^'er. he dedded. to bide 
his time until the night iir questioir. and see if the 
conspirators would carry out their alleged piot. When 
4 November dai^vned. both the king and Catesby leapt 
into action, ("ateshy. with John Wiighr and Hares, left 
frjr tire Midlands to bunch the second part of the 
plan, wliiic Fawltes piopored foi liib pivotal part. 

TIk: king was preparing loo. James's men were 
searching all the buildings around Parliament for 
signs of aniThing suspcions. [T v/as m the cellar 
during one of tliese seaiches that rhe^^ snimbled 
upon Fawkes. Dressed as a serviEig nioix lie stood 
bclore a large, suspicious pile of hiewood. I Ic 
explained that he was a servant of Percy, though 
came across rather desperate. Apprehensive but not 
willing to upset him further, the men left to report 
their findings to the king As soon as James heard 
I-^rcy^'s name, he vras suspicious, and ordered another 
&ean:h of the cellar. 


t Mafidfiig;, 

6 November 

Catesby and his men raid 
the castle for supplies, 
aiming tJiemselv^ fcif 
the fight they believe 
will follow, before 
cortinuing to Uorhrook 
wli&re They pick up 
more weapons. 

Warwick Castle 


I AftenMMsn, 
CriDvcmtKr 

The conspirators arrive 
in Huddington and 
meet ^ith Thpmjis 
Win tour. Oespite 
Catesby's hopes, 
nobody is willing lo 
;3lly with them, and 
th ^7 are forced to 
continue alone. 


I ivenlii£. 

6 November 

The Lord Chief 
Justice questions 
Roolcv^oori's servants 
and uncovers the 
identity of several of 
the men involved. 
irKluding C^ reshy. 
Kooltwood and 
Wintour. 

LoiYclDn 


I Evening. 

6 November 

With -Guy Favi^ltes' 
resolve still 
holding, James 
permits the use 
of torture to 
loosen his tongue. 
He orders tliat 
'gentler tortures' 
are used first 
Tower ot London 


] Night. 

7 NovemiKV 

After enduring 
the horrors of the 
rack. Guy Fawkes 
finally confesses 
the details of 
the plot as we^l 
as the n^imes 
of his fell™ 
co-conspirators. 
Towor of London 


INIgtit. 

T Novembor 

The fugitives 
arrive at Hoi beach 
House. They spread 
out their damp 
gunpowder before 
a fire and many of 
them are set alighr 
Sortie of the men 
choose to leave. 
Holbeach House 


] Morning. 

8 November 

200 men led by 
the Sheriff of 
Worcestershire 
besiege Holbeach 
House. In ihe gunfrght. 
Catesby. Percy and 
the ‘iTii'riglH brothers 
are killed. The others 
are arrested. 
Holbench House 
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TERRORISM 




Tlie Gunpowder 
conspiiacy 

^ Was the plot really a state conspiracy? 




.1 


The mystery Much of the suspicion 

surrounding th>e plot has involved^ in some part, the 
rale of the Earl of Salisbury. It was Salisbury who 
Monteagle alerted upon receiving the letter, and his 
^ peculiar actfons have prompted many to ponder if he 
had more Icnowledgo of the plot than he let an. First of 
all, he failed to imm^iately infbrni the king of the plot, 
who was out hunting and did not return far several 
[ _ days. Safebury's involvement in the plot actUrilly began 
r before the letter even errived, as he was sware that 
i soii^ething was being planned. When the king did 
. learn of the lettet, Salisbiiiy denied thl5 knowledge 
' completely, and alkjwed the kmg to take full credit. 

This may have been a clever political play, but perhaps 
It hints at more. 

The motive The foiling of the plot 

benefited the king immensely. The feeling of goodwill 
towards the monarch encouraged Parliament to grant 
astonishingly high subsidies for the king, and the 
thanks f-ir this lay at Salisbury's feat. An ambitious 
iTian. Salisbury axpenly e^tploUed the situation to 
garner Favour with the monarch, and also allowed him 
to introduce more anti-Calholic legi&latie^r SalisbUTy's 
anti-Catholic feelings far outstripped the monarch's, 
and he wi^jhed to rid England of the religion once 
and for all. 

His involvement Conspiracy 

theorists summarise that Salisbury may have Invented 
the entire plot himself, targeting known Catholic 
agitators and penning the letter to Monteagle. Others 
argue that instead of inventing It, Salisbury infiltrated 
the plot far earlier than the letter reveals, and simply 
allowed it to continue, knowing that he could use it 
later to fuel the fire of anti-Ca(holici&m, 

Evidence The ease in which the 

conspirators conducted the plot h the main evidence 
here. The fact that they were able to get 3G barrels 
of gunpowder in a country where gunpowder was 
strictly cantrolled by the government and store them 
under the Houses of Parliament would have been 
very difficult. However, the lack of any other evidence 
makes this conspiracy impossible to prove. If Salisbury 
invented the pFot. it is unlikeiy all the men would 
have confessed to the crime, knowiiig that death 
would be the result. The more likely conclusion rs that 
Salisbury was a quick thinking opportunist, who, upon 
uncovering tile truth, exploited the situation for all that 
it was w^orth. 


V 


f 
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fled Percy, aware tliat liis name would be linlied to 
the ciiifie, proclaimed; "1 am Luidoiie!" Rookvwod, 
an cxcxiplional rider, furiouaiy rode in CaLesby'a 
diteaion to warn him. His incredible ride saw him 
brave! aiotind 30 miles in just n,vo hours, He arrived 
breathlessly at Gatesb/s side and informed him of the 
plot's uncoveriny. 

Catesby was crushed. Fie had pMored everything 
into Tills rewliifion and wsis desperate to cling onto 
any hope he could find. He proclaimed that he cotdd 
still gather eiiouglr supuoi L for an aimed 
□prising. He Itncw ei.Hxigti ntisonliuJ 
Carhnlicis for an insuTrection, and one 
wai’ or anotlier he would liave his 
rebellion. The plotteis could have 
left. There v.'as eiiDugli lime for 
Liicin to fteo England with their 
lives, but their commitment to 
their passionate leader and their 
belief in the cause was so great 
that they remained by his side. 

The men continued on to the 
Midlands, but the supiiorr Catesbi'' 
liad promised did not come. Word of 
tire treasonouis plot liad spread rapidly tlirougli 
tile country, faster dian die men could travel and 
e\'en their friends and families niiTied them ,away. 
irareslTy' liad fatally misjudged the sitiianon. Killing 
the king was a step too far e\'en liis fellow Catholics 
liad dL'serted [liin. Wet. miserable and dejected, 
when the men tinally reached their safe house of 


Holbeach House in BtafFovdshire, they spread out 
their gutipowdei' in front of a fire to dry it off. A spark 
IgnitL’d it, and engulfed Catesby, Rod';wood and Grant 
in flames. 

Meanwhile, in Londoa the kingis men were 
steadily breaking Faw'kes' resolve. He was placed 
upside down in manacles and hung from a wall, 
and most likely strapped to the rack, his limbs 
dislocated. Ry 7 Hov'ember, w'liat remained of 
Fawkes' resolve had cntmbled. Broken and drained, 
he confessed tire details of die plot and tlie 
names of tils oo-eonspiraLors. 

Catesby evas alive, but for some 
the explosion was a grini sign and 
their commitment to their leader 
fiiiaily watied. Gradually, lire 
team bc'gan to unravcL Digby 
headed for the author itics^ Bates, 
Littleton and Robert Wintour also 
made their escape. Eventually, 
all who remained wiere Catesby. 
Bency Wintour. the Wright brothers, 
a wDtinded Fiookwood. and Grant, who 
had been blinded by the fire. Miserable 
and brolceix wlien die 200 aimed goveinnient men 
descended on die group on 8 November, the lugitives 
had no hope of mounting a defence. 

'Ihe fight was hiief; WintwiT was sbot fimt followed 
by the Wright brothers and Roolrvvood, Catesby and 
Percy niaiiaged to siuiuiioii tile last embers of their 
fiery zeal and made a final stand together at the door. 




Before the trials 
even began, the 
verdict was a foregone 
conclusion" 
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^ Fawkes' A 
legacy 


link between the guripowder pfui and bonfires was created 
almost immediately. While Fawkes waa still subject tP interrogations 
on 5 November, people around Lofidor lit bonfires in celebration of 
their moriiarch's escape. These fiery pyres spread all across tf»e country 
as the news travelled, and instantly became part of the tradition. 

The king introduced an act declaring that all his people had to attend 
a thanksgiving service to celebrate his survival. This annual service 
continued until 1359. cementing the Gunpowdei' Hot in the nation's 
memory. Even in 1'647. when all feast days were abolished, the 5 
Novetnber celebration remained in place. Bonfire nigitt took on a 
new form in tiw ISth century, with people burning efrigiej of 
the pope and treating It ss a general anti-Catholic event. At J 
^ Fawkes' association with the plot grew, people began ^ 
effigies of Fawices instead, a tradkion 
that continues to this day. Henvever. the 
religious overtones have been all but 
extinguished. 
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when The>‘ fell, it Wii$ as one. by a single bullet. On 
rlie edge of death and bleeding out, Cotesby used bis 
final OLitice of suengtb to drag himself to a plioco of 
the Vtigi-fi Mary, and cradling it in his amis, brcatliLxJ 
his last. 

'Ilie men who died at the house - Catesby, Percy 
and the Wright brothers - were lucky Those vtrho 
remained were rounded up. arrested and thrown 
in pnson. Under threat of torture, all csf the men 
admitted rlieir involvement, l-iefore the tnalshe^an, 
die wrdict was a foregone concltision. ['he men were 
paiadM and jeered ai by a fuiious audience. Tlie 
conspirators had no defence, so could only utter their 
own picas for mercy. Rcxikwood spoiic for all the men 
wlaen he said he was ■neither actor not ai.rthat,'’ and 
had acted out of blind deitotion to their ringleader - 
Catesby, bvlioiii fie loved above Liny worldly iiian" 

The people didn't care how charismatic their 
leader was. They wanted bicoti, and they were gostig 
to get it, 'lire men were declared guilty of treason, 
and on a diilly 30 January, the first four faced their 
ptmishmeni. They were dragged through the street 
strapped to a wooden panel on the back of a horse. 

'I'hen, the men were striiaped down to their shirts 


and tlieir heads placed in a noose, '(bey i-vere bnefly 
hung, bur ait down tvliile still biearhing so they 
could experience the pain of liaving theit genitals 
cut oil and burned before their eye’s. The bcft\'els and 
the heart were then removed, and the bodies cut 
into pieces and displayed foi' the birds to pick at. The 
bodies of Catesby and Percy were also decapitated, 
and their heads exhibited as a grim warning. Only 
one man, the final to face punishment, managed to 
escape the laatn of casttation anri disembowelling - 
Guy Fawlites, broken and barely able to stand, used 
Ills final ounce of strengtli to leap from tlie galbwa 
and break Ills node, dying instantly. 

The plan had bexm a disastroas failure, and 
the uneartlaing of si.]ch a rlangetous Catlaolir 
plot that almost ended in tragedy did little to 
help the lives of Catholics in England. Altliougli 
Janies was quick to njal«.' it dear tliat he did 
not blame all Catholics in his nation, stria laws 
against them were soon implemented. 'True 
Catholic emancipation iwuld talce a further 
200 years, and the men who had schemed, 
fought and died it would live on only in 
legend and rhyme 


used his final ounce of 
strength to leap from the gallows and 
break his neck, dying instantly” 





TERRORISM 




The remarkable and radical life of a qualified doctor, guerrilla 
fighter, and unflinching executioner in Cuba’s Revolution who 
sought to export Marxist rebellion across Latin America 


H e'd had beer, probably plenty, but it was 
const] med in celebration rather than for 
courage. The day before, the Bolivian 
Army had been in a fierce firelight 
with communist guerrillas trapped in a 
moiinrainsrde gulley. The enemy had been muted 
and a few had been captured. But there had been 
dead on both sides, so whetr an officer 
called lor an execution volunteer, 

Sergeant Matifj Teran was mono 
Than ready to avenge his fallen 
Etolivian brothers. Beer was not 
going to affect his airti. 

Teran stepped into the 
bumble school house, the main 
prisoner's makeslrift cell. The 
captive was fdthy. Ids hair a 
tangled mess, his ebthes torn 
and ragged. Rather than boots, he'd 
bed pieces of leather to his feet. 1 ying 
on the diit ground, bleeding from a bullet 
hole in his leg, he was the very embodiment of 
the words 'wounded animal'. Turin raised his semi- 
auTomatic rifle. 

Legend has it that the prisoner said; "1 know you 
have come to kill me. Shoot, coward, you are only 
going to kill a man.' Terin fired. lie hit the captive's 
arms and legs., as be was supposed to make it look 


like the guerrilla had died in the firelight. As the 
man writhed on the ground, Teran fired again, 
fatally liitting his target's thorax. The prisoner's 
name was Clic Guevara. The world's most Icaicd 
Marsist revolutionary was dead. 

In 1928, ^9 years earhet, kmesto t^i.ievara de la 
Bern a was bom in Rosario, Aigentina - and bis first 
brusli with death was not far away. Severe 
broathing difficulties were diagnosed 
as asthma, and at times the choking 
attacks w'ere so violent they were 
feared life-threatening. Often 
bed-ridden, young Ernesto had 
time to think, to contemplate 
his illness, to realise that his 
next breath, if he could catch 
it, migfre actually be his last. 
Startlingly early in lile he became 
aware of his own mortality. By 
facing the pnoximity of death, and 
not feanng It, he refused to let the 
illness define hiiri Yet LhaL iive-in-Llie-mornenL 
outlook stayed w'ith him many years later, his 
fearlessness in the face of death led Fidel Castro to 
express surprise tlaat he made it through the Cuban 
Revolution alive. 

The Guevara family moved often during 
Ernesto's formative years, always searching for 


While some 
believe Guevara 
to be Cuban, he is 
actually of Ai^entine, 
Spanish and frish 
descent 
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enlisting someone to tun alongside liim down T^e 
loLiLliline wdth his inliaier if iL [leetled. 

Cy 1947, Emcsto was ctigibL> for consijriptccl 
military ser\nce. but he was exempted beeause of 
his asthma, It was the one time he was grateful 
for his feeble lungs as it allowed Mm to continue 
studying. He enrolled in the Faculty of Medicine 
at the Univei^ity of Buenos Aires, intent on 
becoming a doctor. Oddly, given this chnire, 
his persoiial hv^iene was notoriously poor, He 
latlier deligiited in being niekiiaiiied El Cliandio 
('the Pig') due to fiis piingent body odour, just 
as he enjoyed wearing old. tinfash inn able or 
gnihby clotlies - as innch for slioclf value as 
anyth! iig else. 

Such idiciayncrasies would nol botlier someone 
wlio wished to travel, howcwer, and tliis was 
something Ernesto w'as keen to do during 
university breaks. He first took off alone on a 
biqrcle fitted wit It a small motor tn 1950. As much 
a test of his own willpower to keep his illness 
at bay as the bike’s hardiness, he travelled some 
4,500 Ifilometres (7,&(M miles) ro the far north of 
Argentina. He kept a diary of Ms adventures, as he 
did on a subsequent liip he made with his friend 
Alberto CranadO. Tliat one began in January 1952, 
on a motorbike chnsreneri The Mighr^' One', 
even thongli it broke down immerous times and 
was ewntually abandoned. The trip took the 
pair across Argentina to Chile. Peru. 

Columbia and Venezuela. 


an area of Argentina ’Alth a climate that might 
alleviate his condition. EvenluaDy. they came to 
Alta Gracia, a small town at the foot ot the Sierras 
Chicas in the province of Cordoba, where the dry 
mountam ait offered theii firstborn some relief, 
There, as siblings arrived and the family grew, 
they continued to move house, meaning the 
concept of settling, of putting down roots, was 
something firnesto never really knew. 

His patents were both well educated, coming 
from families thai, w'liiie nut licli were far fiorn 
poor. Due to his illnc’ss, Ernesto's schooling w'as 
initially intermittent, involving a lot of home 
TutorlTig from his mnfher, I .atev, as management 
of his asthrna iniprcfved, so did his sclaool 
aiteiidance. lie was coitsideied an able, intelligent 
student, though not one overly interested in 
the school syllabus. Perhaps this was because 
in his teenage years he was reading widely 
and extensively, from political works to French 
classicists like Dumas and Zola and American 
authors like Steinbeck, fie w’as also keen on chess 
and, despite his illness and scrav/ny phytsique, 
a tough and endiusiastic i ugby player, even 




Ernesto w'em on further alone, visiting Miami in 
the United States and returning to Argentina in 
September 1952. 

The diaries gave a clear indication of how Lhe 
poverty and deprivation that Ernesto w'itnes.sed on 
his travels informed and shaped his world view. 
Prior to Ms jocuneys, even though he had read 
iiiudi political tlieoiy, ire had not declaied hiiiiseif 
a supporter of any formal political doctrine. Yet 
witnessing the poor, the sick and the exploitation 
- often by companies from tlae United States - of 
the indigenous populations of Latin America had 
affected him deeply. 

By October, Emesto was back studying in 
Buenos Aries, working tovvards the exams he 


The journey that led to a sickly/far-from-poor Argentine 
youngster signing up to join a revolution in Cuba 


c: tc. 
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114 June 1928 

The first chi Id of Ernesto 
Guevara-Lynch and Celia 
de la Serna, both from 
well-educated, well-heeled 
Argentine families. Is 
named after his father. For 
distinction, he's referred to 
as Erneshto. 


Xw30 

The fsihily return to 
Aires for lhe birlh of 
their second child Therer 
Ernesdto begins having 
breathing diffiojlties. Tha 
problem is eventually 
diagnosed as asthma - and 
it becomes chronic. 


Xl943 

Often foioed to ^tay 
home through his illness, 
Ernestilo read-s voraciously. 
Management of hts asthma 
steadily improves and he 
attends a good school in 
Cordoba, makingfiiends 
v:ith Tomas Granado. 


• 1943 

Torh^s's older brother 
Alberto runs a rugby 
team. The far-from-robust 
EmestJlo nevertheless joins, 
plays fearlessly, and earns a 
new nickname from Alberto, 
Tuser'. from part furiburdo 
(furious), part Serna. 


*1947 

Fuser and Alberto, a 
biochemistry student 
who is also widely read, 
become fitm friends. After 
graduating from schooL 
Fuser enrols to study 
medicine at Boenos Aires 
University, Argentina. 


44 January 19S2 

During a break from their 
university studies. Fuser 
and Alberto begin an epic 
journey on motorbikes to 
truly discover their South 
American continent. 
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n£S!ded to pass his medical degree. He phoned 
home one day six months later, stressing that it 
was Doctor Guevara de la Serna speaking. Almost 
immediately after qualifying, Ernesto began 
planning another trip, this time with his friend 
Calica Keirer. They set off on tlieir iourney on 7 
July 1953, heading for Caracas in Venezuela, wlieie 
Aibei Lu was woridng. 

During the trip the pair teamed there were 
revolutionary changes taking place in Guatemala. 
Ei nestci wa5 intrigued, 'ntey were Together in 
EcLiador when Calica received an offer to coach 
a football team iii Quito. EiiiesLo was invited too, 
but he wanted to continue north, so they split up. 
They ne\'er sav/ each other again. 

En route to Guatemala, Ernesto stopped in Costa 
Rica, where he met influential political thinkers 
such as Juan Bosch, who later became president of 
the Dominican Republic, and Romuln Uetancoiut, 


iVJfJ, ht 

March 
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In his former home, now a museum dedfoaEied 
to hii life, Ihe motorcyLle on which Che 
travelled across South Anierlca is displayed 


11 February 1952 


En I'CnJte. the iMir wit I Hess After visiting Chile. Peru. The now lihed Dr Dr Guevarci meets Hilda The Cubans c^lf him Che. FideJ Castro, the Cuban 

widespread poverty and Columbia and Venezuela, Guevara de la Serna has Gadea. She has a wide circle from his Argentine rriannef exiJesHeader, arrives in 

medical deprivation. At and meetirrg the likes of Dr begnn another trip. After of friendis and at a New of speaking. Che witnesses Mexico. He meets an 

a copper mine nin by Hugo Pesce, an influential hearing of revolutrcmary Year's Eve party, he meets the fall of the Guatemala Argentine doctor they talk 

United States monopolies Marxist scientist. Fuser social reforms taking place a group of Cuban exiles regime first hand and notes ail night, and Fidel's planned 

in Chile, they er^counter returns to university in in Guatemala, he arrives in from a failed attack on the the mistakes that its leaders revolution gains a new 

ruthless e):ploitation of the Buenos Aires to complete Guatemala Qty. Moncada Barracks. had made. recruit - Che Guevara, 

indigenous population. bis medicaf degree. 
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T^ddngCiiba 


R future president of VptirziirIr. Fitissto's poliricRl 
awareness rotildn't fail to grow, 

And ill GLiaiemala. it musliroomed. Elrst lie met 
Hilda Cdtlea, a ieJ t wing exile from Peru. Errieato 
was a strikingly handsome man and, despite his 
shabby clothes and lax washing habits, he'd had 
numerous lovers. Hilda, though no Latin beauty, 
was as wel-read as Ernesto, and they sirvick up a 
deep relationship. Her social circle included many 


From a shipwredt to mountain 
hideouts, the guerilla fighters 
had a perilous journey 
to the capital 


Playa Coloradas 
3 December 19S6 

I Ttie revolutiori aliTKist fails before the rebels touch 
Cuban soil when their lealting boat grounds on a 
sandbar, far from thefr intended landing point. Vital 
equipment and weapons are test as the men struggle 
ashore through dense, spikey mangrove. 


Sierra Maestra 

17 February 1957 

3 A New York Times leporter, Herbert 
Maftthews, visits their camp and writes 
about the impressive mountain guerrillas 
- even though he's tricked into thinking 
there are far more men than there actually 
ar#. Inspired, underground groups begin 
forming across Cuba. 


Alegiia del Pio 

S December 19SG 

2 The guerrillas 
are ambushed 
by General Batista's 
army near a sugar 
plantation. Che is 
wounded, others 
killed, others still 
captured and 
executed. The 
survivors scatter. In 
the ihicN-foresied. 
sparsely populated 
mountains of the 
Sierra Maestra, they 
gradually regroup. 


Yaguajay 

19-3D December 1938 

5 The rebels sweep 
down from the Sierra 
Maastra on a counter 
offensive. White Castro's 
division battles for 
control of the Oriente 
Province, Che and Catnilo 
Ctenfuegos lead columns 
heading west. Cienfuegos 
besieges an army garrison 
at Yaguajay, wh-idi 
eventually surrenders. 


La Plata 

11“21 July 1958 

4 Continuously recruiting and 
training locals, the rebels 
harass the army, Gallsta launches 
an offensive against them, but rt 
goes disastrously wrong at La Plata, 
500 Soldiers are killed, wounded 
or captured by Castro's vastly 
outnumbered force. 


Santa Clara 

31 December 1958 

6 Batista sends an armoured 
train wfth hundreds of 
men and weapons to help 
ctefend Santa Clara. Che's force 
ambushes it after using tractors 
to rip up the tracks. With 
hAolotov codttgjls raining dawn 
on the men trapped Inside, 
they quickly capitulate. 


Havana 

2 January 1959 

7 Within hours of Santa Clara's 
fall. Batista flees the country. 
Che and Cienfuegos push on 
to Havana and take control of 
the city without opposition. 
Castro, on a victory march up the 
country, joins thersn sin days later. 


exiles from other Latin Ainerican oarnnies under 
right-wins military dictatorships Included in 
those that Ernesto met were several Cnbans who 
had escaped the island alter a failed attack on a 
barracks. Their leader, still impiisoned in Cuba, 
WMS Fidel CR.stTo, 

Guatemala had become a hawn for political 
exiles because its govei I'lmeiii under President 
Jaeobo Arbenz. was instigating sweeping social 
reforms including land rights, education and 
suffrage. 'Hais angered American interests, 
particularly the United Fruit Company. By 
the spring of L954. there were strong rumours 
that rebels, lA'ho were backed by the CiA, were 
planning to overrhrow the presidenl. When planes 
began bombing raids in the summer, the rumours 
were confirmed. 


rounded up. Hilda was arrested. Frnesro took 
refuge in the rVgentine embassy. 

He was there a month before being allowed 
passage to Mexico while Hilda, released iroiti 
prison alter a tew days, later joined him. By 
now, h:mesto'-s iioliTical beliefs were crystallising. 
He was vlevjing the region of South America 
as a whole, believing its various indigenous 
populations were being exploited and kept in 
poverty by colonialist corporations largely from 
the United States, Those populations needed 
to drive out their abusers from the north, then 
defend tfieir new freedoms, violently if necessary. 
He wa.s still unsure, though, if he should attach 
himself to a laartiaikii' cause or continue travelling 
on to Etirope - until, in the sunrnier of 1955, he 
met Fidel Castro, 


commitment to the cause. Nicknamed 'Che' lay 
the Cubans - because he used that Argentine 
word rouglrly ineaiiing 'mate' or 'pal' in much of 
his speech Hilda's husband was principally the 
group's mc’dic Yet Che took part in all aspects of 
militaiy trairuug, eager to pirn'e himself He wms 
declared "the best guei rilla of them all’ by Alberto 
Bayo, a veteran of the Spanish Civil War wlro was 
instructing thoin. 

A lorce of 82 men squeezed on board a motor 
launch called Granma when it left Mexico on 25 
November 1956, The craft had seen better days. 
Laden with weapons and equipment, and battling 
against heavy weather, it took seven days to reach 
Cuba. Once there, the launch hit a sandbar off 
the coast, I he nren had to cany what tliey could 
ashore, wading tlirouglr dense mangrove and 


Ernesto toiilcsscd in letters sent back home 


Several ol the Cuban exiles tliat Hilda and 


ttiorny bushes. "It was a shipwreck rattier ttiari a 


that he found the raids thrilling, feeling "...a magic 
sensation of invuluprahiliriC 

He joined a medical unit to help as the fighting 
intensified, telling everyone wtio would listen 
ttiat Arbenz should arm the population to allow 
them to defend their revolution. As it happened, 
perhaps under pressure from his military, perhaps 
attempting to awid bloodshed, the president 
resigned, allowing the rebels to take power. Soon, 
everyone connected with the previous regime, 
or suspected of comnuinist leanings, were being 


Ernesto had encountered in Cuatemala had gone 
TO Mexico too. Fidel and his brother Kaul had been 
granted an amnesty in Cuba, when they joined 
llifir fellow exiles in Mexico, the pallts of the 
Castro brothers and Ernesto crosaed. At length, 
Fidel outlined his plan to land a 5m.all guernila 
force by boat on Cuba to begin a revolution there. 
Won over by the charismatic leader, he agreed to 
join the rebel invasion. 

Shortly after, Hilda became pregnant and 
the pair married, hut none of that lessened his 


landing," Che wrote later. Worse, the group quickly 
canre under attack from the Cuban anny. 

In another bnish with death, Che was shot in 
the neck. Losing a lot of blood, he thought he was 
going to die, but was pullcxi to relative safety by 
the other fighters. In the chaos and confusion, 
many of the men were killed, others captured 
and executed. Tliose that remained alive were 
scattered across the region. 

Slowly, the surviving guemllas found each other 
and hid out in the .Sierra Maestra mountains, Their 
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Guerrillero 

f Heroico ^ 

// Now described as the most reproduced ^ 
if photograph in the world, the 'Heroic Guerrilla' A 
t image of Che Guevara was almost lost to history A 

7 The picture was dcUially taken in 1960, Photographer Alberto Korda \ 
r was covering a memorial service for victims of an explosion, thought 
to be sabotage, aboard a shtp called La Coubre. Che made a brief 
appearance, and the photographer took two exposures of him. They were 
never published, but something in one appealed to Korda. He printed a 
cropped image cf it. and hung it on a wa IF in his studio. 

\ ft may have stayed there, lost to the eyes of the world, escept that , 
|\ in 1967 an Italian publisher. Giangiacomo FeltrineillF. came iooking i 
for photos of Che for a publicatian, Korda avowed the Italian free 
use of the image on his wall becao&e he was a friend of the f^ 

revolution. Following Clie's death soc^ after, the photo was 
widely circulated, becoming a Zeitgeist icon - an executed 
revolutionary with rock star good looks expressing 
both the pain of grief and the anger of youthful 
rebellion. 


Cuban revolutionary 
Che Guevara receivlrtg 
an award 


Che In Havana, 
Cuba, in 1961 doing 
voluntary work 


Che (far right) In the last 
photo taken o( him before 
his death in 196? 
















































terrorism 


The root of the problem 

J<xjrri&ying through Larin America. 

Che ohf^ei'ued for him&elf 
problems faced by tl^e vast majority 
of the region's people. Mis analysis 
that this was Ldused by Go^unialism 
and exploitation, largely by 
corporations of the United States, 
was devastatingly accurate. 


Education, education, education 

The local recruits joining the rebels in Sierra 
Maestra were often illiterate. Che ofBariised classes 
to teach them to read and write. SubseQuently, 
the literacy campaign in Cuba that began after the 
revolution was ore of his favourite initiatives. 


Medic! 

As a doctor, Che treated leprosy victimrs in Peru, people 
injured during the overthrow of Guatemala's governmer>t, 
rebels under Castro's command, the local population in 
the Sserra Maestra - and even wounded Batista soldiers 
after a raid on the El Uvero garrison. 



Revolutionary justice 

Number?^ 5re ri<sputed. but certainly 
liundr^s executed at La 
Cabana tribunals. Tfie final dedsion 
was his, and he didn't let political or 
humanitariairi pleas affect it. To Che, 
enemies of the revolution had no 
place in the new Cuba. 


The enemy in the north 

dislike and distiust that Che fell for the United 
States as coloriialist exploiters ran very deep. It 
can be cornpared to the hatred developed by 
Osama bin Laden. al-Qaeda and other religious 
fundamentalist terrorist groups. 


Cuban missiles 

To protect the revolution, even nudear Arniagedcton 
wasn't out of the question. After the Cuban Missile Crisis, 
Che informed reporter Sam Russell that, fearir>g invasion, 
had the missJles been under Cuban control, they would 
have launched them against the United States. 



^ Executioner 

A revolution of the self 

Castro fiad ordered the execution of Eutimio Guerra, who had 

Che developed and lived by the concept of the New Mao as the way 

betrayed the rebeK movements to the army. Dispassionately, Che 

to true socialism. The New Man didn't work for material goods, but 

stepped forward and put a bullet into the spy's brain, later detaiJing 

had a selfless moral duty to work for society, which in turn nurtured 

the incident m his diary with chilling detachment. 

him and his family. 



Many men have ideals, few will die for them as Che did. He lived by the 
words he wrote to his children in a final letter, wanting them to feel deeply 
any injustice committed against any person ar>ywhere in the world. 


Wamicniger 

As a Marxist, Che was an errerr'iy of democracy. His advocacy of guerrilla 
warfare, in his own words calling fur "two. three... many Vietnams," led 
untold numbers of young, idealistic Latin Americans to lose their lives in 

futile rebellions. 



Weighing up the good against 
the bad of Che Guevara - a 
man of extremes 
★ ★ 







the LULifitTy Lo lijihL for LIil* rtJvolLiLioriiiry LdLiie 
nhrorid. By tfi.i!" timF, he wss i^lip^idy in Afnrd, 
working with elite Giibiin fighters Training Marxist 
rebels in the Congo, 

li wds Lliuughl LJiaL I tie gneriina Ladies userl 
Buoeessfully in Cuba could he repeated to bring 
about a communist state in central Africa. 

Hov/ever, Che found the rebels to be poorly 
disciplined and badly led. They also encountered 
fierce opposition from South African mercenaries 
flovm in to aid the Congo National Army. Suffehng 
from dyi^entery' and, inevitably, aaite asthma 
dttaclcs, Che was forced to abandon the mission. 

To lecover, lie lived incogsliLo in Dar es Salaarii 
and Prague. He made a final secret visit to Cuba 
to see his family and Fidel, then, shaxnng off his 
be.ird .ind most of his h.air in nrrier to fiose as an 
tinremarltable Liruguayan businessman, he flew 
to Bolivia. 

In the rural south east of the country, he met 
up w'ith a group of about 50 guerrillas, They had 
some initial success tn skirmishes with wliat 
was thought to be a poorly trained and equipped 
liolivian army. Yet the local population steadfastly 
refused to lise up and join them in revolution, and 
their opponents were in fact being aided by the 
CLA and US Special Forces. Quickly picked off by 
their opponents. Lire gucriilia nmiibers dwindled 
while the net around them tightened. 

In October iLifi?, with morale low and his men 
fatigued, Clie's group were near rlie village of L,a 
Higuera. The Bolivian Army trapped them in a 
ravine, and the firefight that led lo Che's capture 
began, it was his final brush with death. 


'I 


Che'S filial hours 

7,8,9 October 1967 


They encoufiLer ^ peasant wortiin herding goati. 

if 5lie has seen sofdrers but get no dear 
answer. They give her seme money, hupirj^ she 
wont reveal their position. 


A company of EcHivian army rangerji receive 
infewmaTion th;tt there giierrillss iiearhy. TJiey 
into the takiitgup position&on both 
sides of the ravine. 


The rar^gers are spotted. Che divides his men into 
three, the li-kelihaod being that they'll have to shoot 
way out. They hold their fire and positions for 
several tense tiours. 


Jifst after 1pm some guerrillas are detected. A fierce 
Firefight begins. Che's M-2 carbine rifle is hrt in the 
barrel, rendering it useless. His pistol is empty. 


Che is shot in the leg. As rangers close in he 
reportedly yells: "Don't shoot! I am Che Guevara. I 
am worth more to you alive than dead!" 


The captured Che. unable to walk, is carried away 
From the area to a one-room schooihouse at La 
Higuera. Bound hand and foot, he is held overnight. 


Felix Rodriguez, a CIA operative working lYhrb the 
Bolivians. arri\'es early next morning. He is startled 
by Che's bedraggled appearance. They tall*: and 
Rodriguez has a photo taken with him. 


Despite the United Slates hoping to keep Che alive, 
Che Bolivian eovemment orders his execution. 
Rodriguez infurms Che of his Fste. Sergeant Teran 
volunteers for the task. Che Is killed. 


exact niimbcr ia dispuLLfd buL it was Liian 25. 
Q\'"0r tiTTiP. with thp help nf ?^\nTiiTaThe1ic locals and 
other heen to end FiatiKta's hated tegiine, 

the lebeis acquired recruits and weapons. Che 
became [iiasLerful al organising hit-and-run aLtacks 
against the army; inflicting damage then fading 
back into the enuntryside before any counter¬ 
attacks. His work impressed Fidel, who gaw him 
conunand of a second force. 

Che organised his men to help locals learn to 
read and write while offering medical rare himself. 
He was a stern disciplinarian, but as an excellent 
straLegist who invariably led from the from, morale 
vdlliiiL his group was liigli His men vvere always 
ready to lay down I heir lives for their leader and 
rheir ranse. 

^fter a failed offensive by Harista ? aiTny. the 
guerrillas struck out across the country. Fidel's 
force I leaded tow-ards Santiago. Cuba's second city, 
while Cho's group went towards Santa Clara. The 
battle for Santa Clara proved decisive. Just hours 
after the city fell to the rebels. Batista fled the 
country. Che's men inarched on Havana and took 
the capital unopposed. It had taken just over two 
years for guernllas numbering little more than 
I 20 at one point to claim the country. 

I Next, they Jiad to keep it. Che was put in 
I thaigc of La Cabana prison wTiere lovodulionary 
f justice wa?^ swiftly and rulhicssly administered 
I to Batista's torturers and anminals, to 
[ traitors, and to enemies of the revolution. 
Defendants wete allowed witnesses aitd lawyers, 
but there were no juiics. Clio scioctod judges and 
reviewed numerous cases writh them, though as 
chief prosecutor, his decision w^as final. Hundreds 
were executed by firing squad on his order. The 
lack of firmness he'd witnessed first-hand in 
Guatemala was not going to he repeated. 

He was equally uncompromising in his private 
life. When Hilda arrived in Cuba with their tliree- 
year-old daugtrter, Clie blunEiy infoimed her chat 
lio liad falloii in lov-u with Aloida Marcfi, wfio had 
fought alongside him. Che and Hilda divorced 
quickly. He married Aleiria. ariii had four more 
children wnth lier. 

Howevet, neither they nor Cuba, where he was 
grantexi citizenship, could fully capture his heart. 
Che's over-riding commitment, now that he had 
successfully fought one. w^as to revolution. 

After holding various government posts over 
several years. Che w^rote a Tajew^ell letter" that 
Fidel revealed to the Cuban people in October 
I96b in It, Che derlared his intention to leave 


The Bolivia campaign has gone 
badly. The peasants refuse to rise 
up. Che has 16 men ]eft.„ 


EKhausted. hungry ard in some cases sick, die 
ragtag gang af guerrillas led by Che arc in a steep, 
jungle-clad ravine near a small village. La Higuera. 


His hands are amputated and chamically preserved 
for identification purpases. He is buried vvith 
other guerrillas in a mass grave. Years later it Is 
discovered. Che's remains are now in Cub^i. 


CHE GUEVARA 






























Inside the decade-long search for the 
Al-Qaeda mastermind of 9/11, from 
the mountains of jtk. ’ 
Afghanistan to the 
dusty ^bets of 
Abbott^d, Pakistan 


TERRORISM 


9flp|rail^fevS^^eiTonst Osama bin t .aden and bis ^ 
1 swiftly identified is tlie prime ^ 

^ 1 ^aspects. The TaliM^an extremist Islamic movement who ^ 
I ' ^pvented A^hanistaa h^giveii Bin Laden ami Al-Qaeda shelter')' 
'In exchange for t.heir^'^'stance during the Soviet-.Afghan War in 
the 1930s and later during die bloody Afghan Civil War of the 1990s. 

I^e United States gave the Taiibhn an ultimatum to give up EinLaden ot 
luffer severe cposequemss. The reqiiesi was ignored, so in October 2001, 
I4td'0 air forces attacked Afghardstam 
However, by the time the bombing started, a CIA team codenamed 
Jawbreaker had already been in the country for two weeks, 'fliey had 
specific instructions; 'hiiiig back the head of Bin Laden,' Their target 
had been sighted, in Khosi aiuund Lire day of the 9/il attadis but went 
to ground knowing that some form of US retaliation vi^as likely. By 
November, with the Northern Alliance and LfS special operations forces 
closing in. Bin Laden relocated to Kabul. From there he and his numbei' 
two, Ayman al-Zawahiri, fled to JaSalatuul in eastern Afghanistan. 























TERRORISM 


Ai; thf? Talibiin gfivernmenr rspidly fell, 

Rin L.aden retje^nted to tlie ^ipln Gliai’ CWltite 
MounCLTitV) Rjtige and specifically Toia Beta ('Blade. 
Cave'}. The ternoriat leader waa intimately familiar 
with the area as it had been a key mujahidieen 
logistics hub during the Soviet-Afghan War. A 
US report described Tora Bora as "a collection of 
narrow valfeys, snow-covered ridgelines and jagged 
peaks reaching 14,000 feet". The CIA followed 
in November 2001, a joint CIA and military 
special ops team ventitred into the intiospiiable 
region and began reporting on significant niLinbers 


of foreign fighters, probably Al-Qaeda, in the area. 
Soon this sm.ill team were guiding in American 
air strikes, 'iliey were reinforced by a US Array 
Special Forces ('Green Beret') deLachineiii and by 
locally tecruiLtd Afghan mil ilia paid for by tlse 
CIA. These militia were of dubious quality and 
ciuestionable loyalty. However, under onders fi'oin 
the Pentagon, the US inilitaTy and CtA were to 
keep a 'light foot pi ini'. 

The Black Cam 

Because of increasing iiitelligence indicaiing the 


presence of Al-Qaeda High Value Targets (HVTs), 
a squadron from the elite [>elta Force was also 
inserted into the fight at Tora Bora. 

On numerous oecasioriii Liie Delta operators 
managed to close in on Ai-Qaeda remnants 
believed to be defending Bin Laden himself, 
but were forced to withdraw under orders to let 
the Afghans do the fighting. These local militia 
negotiated a truce with the .Al-Qaeda forces after 
which the foreign fighters would supposedly 
surrender to the Afelrans and their US allies. 

Not surprisingly, this was a deception designed 





“If we were going to 
embark on any kind 
of assault on this 



.. we had to 
make darn sure that 
we knew what we were 
talking about” 
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to sRiihlfi rhp AT-Qned,i Ip.iriErship to lilip uwuy, 
lieadiiig for Pakistan, 

Wliy the mountain passes into Pakistan 
were not scalL'd is a bitterly eontentioLis issue to 
this day. Both the Delta and CIA commanders 
requested the passes be mined and Army Rangers 
inserted to man-blocking positions but their 
calls fell on deaf ears and Bln Laden escaped 
the noose and disappeared from US radar. Gary 
Bernsten, commander of the Cl A Jawbreaker team 
commented se\'eial years latei- "We could Irave 
ended it all there". 


From Tora Bora, Bin [.arierir Icnown as HVT-l to 
tire CIA, spent time in Pesliawar and the notovioiis 
Swat Valley before relocating to a compoujrd his 
faithful personal courier, Abu xAhined al-Kuwaiti, 
had commissioned to be built in the northern 
Pakistani city of Abbottabad, Abhottabad is also 
the home of the Pakistan Military Academy; a fact 
that led some observers to question later Pakistani 
denials about the whereabouts of Bin Laden. 

The CIA and the military's Joint Special 
Operations Command, or JSOC, both felt that 
their' target was in Paldstan, specifically slieltering 







EYEWITNESS 
John McFliee 


Along with being both a 
foimer Ranger and Green 
Beiet, John 'Shrek' McPliee is a 
veteran of America's most elite 
fighting unit; 1st Special Po" 

Operalioiial Detachnient-Delta, better 
known ati Delta Force. MePhee was part 
of a small Delta unit that entered the 
mountains of Tora Bora in December 
2001 to hunt Osama bin Laden, 


what was your mission in Tora Bora? 

"Close the distancje, find, fix and kill Bin Laden", 

What was the quality of the locally 
recruited: Afghan mUltla the CIA had 
recruited to f^t atungside you? 

They completely sucked, (they) were ineffective and 
lacked the will to fight but that was gur option at the 
time. We had to make do with wiiat we had", 

“It took us ten 
guys in ten days 
to "do what the 
Russians couldn’t 
do in ten years” 


Dd you tMnk the reslrictioiis placed upon 
your unit by the Pentagon actively stymied 
youi dianccs at killing Bin Laden? 

"I don't think what Rumsfeld and Bush had in mind to 
kill OBL was an acoeptabfe nsic to the Pentagon. The 
Pentagon generals were exti'etnely risk averse and 
lacked the will the see the mission Through, to include 
(JSOC commander") Ddl DDiley". 


Given the opportunity to operate 
unilaterally away btem the duplicitous 
militias and given the resources to seal the 
mountain passes Into PakistaUp could yomr 
unit have killed or captured him? 

"Yes. not only couJd we have bagged him but we 
failed bec:ause of our chain of command. It took us ten 
guys in ten days to do what the Russians couldn't da in 
ten years. "We could fiave killed OBL in the first days of 
the war". 


k 


Belowr The US was involved in aiiatrihes 
on Toia Bora during Jate 2001 






TERRORISM 



in ihe VVaziiitittiii Lribdl lartas. d safe hiiiv(fn for 
Al-Qaeda and Taliban f leeing US operahona in 
Afghanistan. J50C infiltrated a small team that 
worked undercover alongside the Pakistani Special 
Services Gronp hunting Al-Qaeda in the region. The 
Americans wore Paltistani unifonns to blend in but 
were constantly under Ihe watchful eye of Infer- 
Sei vioes intelligence (IS!) wlio ensured they knew' 
tire Americans' every move. 

Tile CIA also iiifillraied its own specia! operators 
into Pakistan using rantractors as-signod to the 
Special Activities Divasion to conduct huiTian 
intelligence gathering, looking for the connection 
that would lead them to the Saudi terrorist. Tliese 
operators were also rnoriitoied by ISl but the 
CIA had a Long history in Pakistan and, working 
alongside British intelligence, the Agency had 
developed a significant array of assets at all levels 
of Pakistani society. 

Into 2002, the US military remained focused 
on captunng or killing I lVT-1. SEAL. Team 6 
maintained a troop of operators based at Bagiam 
Air Base specifically tasked w'ith going after Bin 
Laden sliould tfie Pentagon receive iriLeiligcnce on 
his location. ISOC commander, General Stanley 
McChrystal, set a high standard for launch, however 
- Ire wanted an BO per cent surety befote lie would 
authoi ise any such mission into Pakistan. 

The team, knorvn as the 'Bin Laden package', 
deveJopod an operational protocol should Bin 


Lrden be found. Up to a do^ten oirerators would 
fly abng the Pakistani herder in a modified C-L3Q 
Hercules called a ConrbaL Talon before exiling the 
aircraft at 25,(X)0 feet and conducting a IIAIIQ 
or High Altitude, High Opening parachute jump. 
Their steerable parachutes meant they could jump 
while still ii> Afghan airspace but glide up to 30 
kilometres inside Pakistani territory. 

Surveillance continued with fSOC flying 
customised Beechcrafts along the border, listening 
for specific mobile plrone numbers luiowii to be 
associated witJi Al-Qaeda leadersliip. Ollier JSOC 
signals intelligence personnel operattrd ouLsid.e of 
the Ufi Fmhassy in Islamabad but always in cnncjert 
VhTith a mistrustful IBl. 

Their target, and his close associates, were 
also smart enough to minimise their elecLronie 
footprint, using physical couriers and hand-written 
letters and audiotapes rather than emails and 
mobile phones, The trail had grown cold and in 
2005 Alec Station, the CIA's Bin Laden deslc was 
corttTDVGTsially shut down although GvidGnes nov.' 
suggests much of the GlA's efforts were covertly 
moved to Pakistan. 

TlieKiiwald 

Intelligence garnered from detainee inter rogations, 
including that of the alleged 20th 9,dl hijaeker who 
had been refused entry'to the US but was later 
captured at 'fora Bora, eventually pinpointed a man 


called .Abu .Ahmed al-Kuwciih, the Al-Qaeda name 
of one Ibrahim Saeed Ahmed, a Kuw'aiti national. 

It Look fiouj 2002 witfi tlie first identil'icaiion of 
the pcxssible existence of thia high level Al-Qaeda 
courier, until 2007 before lie \.vas finally identified 
by his real name and his family traced. From this 
loose thread, the effort to hide the location of Bin 
L.atien slowly began to unravel. 

In 2007, fSOG and the CIA developed w-hat they' 
considered the first real actionable intelligence 
on Bin Laden since Tora Bora. Indeed. Operation 
Valiant Pluslul would see JSOC letLim lo Toia Bora 
targeting a high Jcvcl Al-Qatxla meeting that might 
include HVT-l. The scope of the mission w'ideneri to 
include a proposed airsti ike by' fiw B-2 Siairit stealth 
bombers that would pummel the location before 
the SEALS flow in to gather DNA and lecover any 
bodies. Evenlually, the meeting never occurred and 
the mission w'as scrubbed amid suspicions that the 
ISI may have tipped off the targets. xAfter Admiral 
Bill McRaven took over the reins at JSOC in 200S, 
he advocated a renew'ed effort at flushing out 
Bin I .aden from his supposed hiding place m the 
tribal areas, 'lire first such operation, launched in 
September 2008. saw SEAL Team G enter a suspect 
compound in Soutliern Wa^irisiari, but it ended 
in political disaster. The fallout from Pakistan 
convinced the Bush administrahon tliat such raids 
weie counter-i^roductive and all lians for similar 
operations were slielved indennitely. 


Timeline 



# Tofa Bora 

U5 signals intelligerce 
c^ptur^s Xh9 last rad^o 
transmissions ofOf^l. 
dunng the battle of Tora 
Bora. He narrowly avoids 
death at ttie hands of 
Delta Force and ArTierican 
Sirpovi'er. 

14 l>ec]embef 2001 


V Ttt« Tribdt LMd& 

OBL arrives in Pakistan 
atter escaping from 
Tdra fiora Based in 
Peshawar with his wives, 
he soon relocates to tfie 
Swat Valley wfi^r^ h9 is 
protected by Al-Qaed^i. 
27 Bec^mb^r 2 jdoi 


# Hiding ifi Plain Sight 

OBL and his family 
into a specially built 
compound in Abbottatad, 
a dty north of Islamabad. 
From here he uses couriers 
to pass mesMges to 
Al-Q^^la, 

Juru 2005 



% Alec Shut Down 

After years of no leads, the 
CIA cIcKe Alec Station, the 
Agency's Bin Laden unit 
that ^jince 9/11 had been 
dedicated solely to the 
hurt for OBL. 
petobefT 2005 


1 The CouHer 

Abu Ahmed al-Kuwaiti is 
identified as OBLs lilGely 
personal courier and all 
efforts are rnetde by the 
NSA to locate al-Kuwaiti 
througti signals intell^crKC 
intercept^, 

June2007 
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Compaimd site post-constniction. 2011 


Abbottabad 

Afghanistan 

Islamabad 

ran 

Pakistan 

India 


0 zoOKIomai 



The Bin Laden compound 
in Ab1>ottAh;3d 








•■'g- 


.:^K)n' mmeroui occasions the Delta 
If operators closed In on Al-Qaeda 
I remnants believed to be defending 
i Bin Laden himself, but were forced 
^ to withdraw under orders to let the 
Afghans do the fighting” 



• '□^etatEon valiant 

Pursuit 

Tlie US imili^ary plan^ 
a op^i^ticvn 

against an Al-Qaeda 
meeting on the Pakistan 
border thought to include 
O&L The mission iii 
eventually called off. 

July 20OB 


« OI)|«tlve Ax 

US Navy BEAL^ asSsault a 
compound in Southern 
Waziristan capturing SQ^^^r^l 
low-level Af-Qaedi. The 
political fallout from Pal^istan 
and alleged civilian casualties 
all but ends operations into 
Pakistan. 

3 Seiptember 2008 


• The Closer In 

The CIA - assisted by 
Pakistani J5I - intercepts 
the courier's mobile phone 
and he <5 eventuaIFy 
physically tracked by CIA 
operators to a suspect 
compound in Abbottabad. 
July-August 2010 


# Informing the president 

CfA Director Leon Panetta 
tells Obama "wc thmk 
there is a strong possibility 
that Bin Laden is in the 
Abbottabad compound". 
Planning for an operation 
Lezgins. 

November 2010 


• The End 

Operation Neptune Bpoar 
successfully ic^aties and 
kills O&L in Abbottabad. 
His body is brought 
back to Afghanistan for 
identification and is buried 
at sea the following day. 

1 May 2011 
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11 feet high 


13 feet high 


18 feet high 


12 feet high 


The Gompouiid 

12 feet high 


10 feet high 


Cate 

Ttash burning iocation 


7 feet high fprivacy wali} 


Opaque windows 
(located on 
side of building) 


“The most dangerous parts of any 
operation would be getting into the target unseen and 
unannounced, and after completing the raid, getting out again” 


It was only aftei' tine inaiiRuration of [’resident 
Baiack Obama in 2009, that there was a new foens 
on the riianhuiit; "I diretted Lcoti Panetla, the 
director of the? CIA, to make the killing or capture 
of Bln Laden the top priority of our war against 
Al-Qaeda, even as we continued our broader efforts 
to disrupt, dismantle, and defeat his network". 

The National Security Agency (NSA.) were tasked 
v.ntli scouring the airwaves and internet for any 
mention of the courier known as al-Kuwaiti, while 
lire CIA, in coiiceiL widi tlie ISI. coiidticLed its own 
lelcpfione tracing on tfie ground it^ Pakistan. 

AUantic City jadqiot 

In 2010, this lenewed effort paid di^.1dends with the 
idenciftcatioii of al-Kiiwaiti's mobile piione number. 
Every call he made was intercepted by the MSA 
and transcribed by the CIA looking for cIligs chat 
he was indeed Bln Laden's courier. The CIA began 
to feel tliat he was their best chance of finding Bin 
Laden. In August, an undercover CIA team driving 
local]y procured vehicles followed al-Kuw^aiti when 
lie left Pe.shaw'ar and travelled to Ahbottahad. 

/\1-Kuwaiti led the surveilLmce teatn directly 
to a three-storey compound in Abbottabad that 
was later described to CIA Director Panetta as "a 
fortress" but one hidden in plain sight. Panetta 
W’as intrigued and oideied full 24-hour suweillanre 
I of the property from both ground and air, The 
i CIA established a safe house Jieaibv and even 
employed a Pakistani medieal deieLor Lo eesiiduct 


a vaeeiriatioii programme in an (uiisuceessful) 
attempt lo gain DMA samples to confirm the Bin 
Laden bloodline. 

Drone .footage spotted an individual that was 
soon nicknamed 'the Facet' who took his or her 
daily exercise by walldng around a vegetable patch 
in the compound. A tarpaulin covered the area 
in a possible oounter-surveillance measure so the 
drones and satellites could never get a positive 
identification. The CIA had established that al least 
two families connected to al-Kuwaiti lired in the 
compound and remarkably the properry had no 
telephone or internet access. 

All of the evidence pointed at an impoi taiu 
Al Qaeda linked individual residing in tlie 
compound. President Obama himself later 
remarked: "If w'e w'ere going to embark on any kind 
of assault on this compound,,, we had to make 
darn sure that we knew what v/e were talking 
about' An uriprc’cedcnted surveillance effort was 
launched and confidence slowly increased that the 
Abbottabad compound, codenamed Atlantic City', 
v/as the one, 

CIA analysts judged the probability of Bin 
Laden's presence anywhere between 60 and 80 per 
cent. Fresident (.Ihanna was briefed on a niimbei" of 
options including a drone strike (discounted due to 
Llie coiiipaiaLivcly small damage it could inllict) or 
a B-2 sleallfi boiriher strike (conversely discounted 
due to The probability' of oollatei al damage). All 
aenal options also had one fatal flaw - only hoots 


on the gtoLuid could confiiin wliethei Bin Laden 
was indeed in the c:ompcjund. It they were wrong, 
a special operations raid would al.so cause less 
bloodshed rhan a honnh or mTssile, 

What made ihe Abbottabad raid Linusual was 
its Irx'aLion in Pakistan - the most dangeretus 
parts of any operation would be getting into the 
target unannounced, and after completing the 
raid, getting out again, JSOC planners looked at 
everything from the typical response times of the 
Pakistan Air Force to ’A'hat to do should any of the 
SF.ALiS he captured. 

On 29 April 2011 President Obama made the 
fateful decision; "It's a go'. Finally, SEAL Team 6 
would have Liieii cliance to go after Bin Laden 
in a mission suitably entitled Operatitjn Neptune 
Spear. Admiral McRaven took personal charge, 
altliough the SE.ALs w'ould be under the temporary 
command of tire CIA once they crossed the border 
due to the requirements of US law. To ensure 
scCTccy the decision was also made to kec'p the 
mission from the Pakistanis who would only be 
informed once the SEALs were safely back in 
Afghan airspace. 

From there. Bin Laden's body was flown to the 
l)8S Carl Vinson, a US aircraft carrier m the north 
Arabian sea, where Bin Laden was piepared foi' 
burial. The body was then placed in a weighted bag 
and dropped into Llie water from itic vessel's deck. 
The exact k^cation remains top secret to prevent his 
giave fi-om beconning a shrine. 
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USS Coj] Vki^d 


Dboinai 


the news qbi 
in Ladleni's de 


Operation Neptune spear - Abbo 


A select group of veteran SEALs from SEAL Team 6's Red Squadron were chosen by Admiral McRaven to conduct the 
mission. The SEALs were clear that the operation was a kill mission and Osama bin Laden would be shot unless he was 
found with his hands in the air and clearly surrendering 


To ihe conipound the SEALs wojid fly through 
Pakistani airspace in spedalised stealth Black Hawks 
called the MH-X or Stealth Black Hawk, Although able to 
fly undetected through enemy radar, the expcnimenlal 
fielicopters were somewhaL unstable and difficult Lo 
fly. Each Hawk would carry a dozen operators from the 
23 SEALS selected for the mission, along with a Cl A 
inteipreter and a SEAL Combat Assault Dog named Cairo. 
Just before inkJfiight on 1 May 2011 these MH-Xs aiyJ ttteir 
supporting Chinooks lifted off from Jalalabad and headed 
east toward Abbottabed. US electronic warfare ass^ 
blacked out the power grid as the helicupters approached, 
mean ing the SEALs would fiav/e the advantage of near 
complete darkness. One of the MH-Xs ran into trouble as 
it attempted to hover to allow its complement of SEALs 
to fast rcspe into the cnmfxjund - a unique and dangerous 
State called 'settling witii poweC that meant a helicopter 


cannot stary aloft under its own power. Only Ifie skill of tlw 
pilots saved the mission from disaster as the MH-X made a 
hard landing inside the compound walls. 

Halving exf>erienced similar crashes on past missions, 
the SEALS climbed out and continued with tJieir mission. 
The operators swept through the compourKi, blowing in 
gates and quickly silencing the rninimal resistance they 
encountered. As one team moved carefully up to the 
top floor of ttte main buildir’ig where the CIA indicated 
Bin Laden wouki likely be found, the lead SEAL spotted 
a head pop out from a doorway. The SEAL fired uw 
rounds from his suppressed HK416 carhme and the 
head dMppeared. Clearing the room, tJie SEAL& then 
disccwered Bin Laden on the floor with a bullet wound 
through his left eye. As the SEALs began a hasty search 
foF intelligence the news was radioed back to Jalalabad, 
the Pentagon and the While House Situation Room - 


"Geronimo EKlA** using the CIA's code name for Bin Laden 
and declariftg him "Enemy Killed-ln-Aclion" 

Finally the ten year search was over in a scant 
SB-minutei operation on the gtound in Pakistan. His bncfy 
was flown Out of Pakistan with the SEALs and formally 
identified via ON A samples extracted by the opefators 
before being transported to the aircraft canier USS 
Carl Vinson. He would be buned at sea as Saudi Arabia 
liad refused to receive his body. Aftej beir^ prepared 
in accustom to Islamic tradition. Bin Laden's body was 
dropped into the sea. President Obama appeared on 
nahortal television to announce: 'Tonight. I can report to 
the American people and to the world that the United 
States lias conducted an operation that killed Osama bin 
Laden, the leader of Al^ Qaeda". The largest manhunt in 
modem htstory was finally over. The architect of 9/11, 
Osama bin Laden, was dead. 


President Obama and other 
officials watch the siege of Bin 
Laden's coniTJmind, 1 May SOU 
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